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PREFACE 

This  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  report  on  work  done  at  the 
Vineland  Research  Laboratory  during  the  past  five  years  in  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  feeble-mindedness  of  the 
children  in  the  Institution.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat 
exhaustively  any  of  the  topics  that  have  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  report  is  far  from  complete.  Our  cases  are  still  being 
studied  and  the  data  are  so  incomplete  in  many  ways  that  one  is 
tempted  to  withhold  publication  until  the  results  of  other  studies 
now  in  progress  could  be  added.  Such  a  procedure  would  have 
given  a  more  satisfactory  product  But  in  view  of  the  great 
popular  interest  in  these  topics  and  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion, we  have  put  aside  personal  preferences  and  prepared  what 
data  we  had  in  as  available  form  as  we  could. 

The  327  cases  here  presented  constitute  a  unitary  group. 
They  have  not  been  selected ;  they  are  of  all  ages  and  grades 
of  defect  They  include  every  case  that  was  investigated,  and 
every  child  whose  home  was  in  New  Jersey  or  near  by  was  in- 
vestigated. Only  those  were  omitted  whose  homes  were  so  far 
away  that  the  cost  of  travel  for  our  field-workers  was  prohibitive. 

We  have  included  in  this  book  all  the  cases,  so  that  the 
reader  might  see  the  entire  group  on  which  our  statistics  are 
based.  Another  reason  for  including  them  is  because  it  is 
believed  that  other  students  with  other  interests  will  find  in 
this  material  much  that  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  use.  In 
this  way  the  data  may  have  a  value  beyond  anything  we  our- 
selves have  deduced  from  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  not  only  the  scientist  but  the  lay  I'eader,  the 
parent  and  the  teacher  will  find  help  on  their  particular  prob- 
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lems,  by  discovering  among  the  many  cases  some  that^  are  like 
the  ones  in  whom  they  happen  to  be  interested.  Such  readers 
must  be  warned  that  no  two  cases  are  exactly  alike  and  it  would 
be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  conclude  that  precisely  the  same 
causes  existed  or  results  were  obtainable  in  two  cases  whose 
descriptions  might  seem  to  tally.  Nevertheless  the  discovery 
of  apparently  similar  cases  would  be  of  value  and  would  have 
considerable  probability  of  agreement  in  other  particulars  than 
those  described  in  the  text. 

The  question  of  form  of  presentation  has  been  a  difficult  one 
to  settle.  The  material  is  largely  of  a  scientific  character  and 
will,  we  trust,  be  of  interest  to  the  scientific  man.  It  is  also  of 
profound  importance  to  the  layman.  We  have,  therefore,  at- 
tempted the  always  difficult  task  of  presenting  scientific  infor- 
mation in  a  popular  form.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  course  are 
so  great  that  we  cannot  hope  for  a  large  measure  of  success. 
If  we  have  been  able  to  spread  the  facts  before  the  reader  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  intelligible  and  can  be  used,  we  shall 
be  satisfied. 

We  believe  that  the  material  has  been  so  treated  as  to  render 
it  entirely  impersonal.  All  names  have  been  changed,  dates 
and  localities  have  been  given  with  a  slight  variation,  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  identify  any  of  the  cases  by  these 
means.  The  photographs  reproduced  are  those  of  children 
who  either  have  no  relatives  or  whose  relatives  have  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  such  publication. 

As  for  conclusions  from  the  facts  presented,  we  have 
attempted  to  adhere  closely  to  the  facts.  Any  theories  or 
hypotheses  that  have  been  presented  have  been  merely  those 
that  were  suggested  by  the  data  themselves,  and  have  been 
worked  out  in  an  effort  to  understand  what  the  data  seem  to 
comprise.  Some  of  the  conclusions  are  as  surprising  to  the 
writer  and  as  difficult  for  him  to  accept  as  they  are  likely 
to  be  to  many  readers.  The  relation  of  alcohol  to  feeble- 
mindedness, for  example,  is  to  the  writer  a  complete  surprise. 
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That  normal  intelligence  seems  to  be  a  unit  character  and 
transmitted  in  true  Mendelian  fashion  is  a  conclusion  that  was 
forced  upon  us  by  the  figures,  and  one  that  is  difficult  to 
make  agree  with  previous  conceptions.  It  is  true  that  in  The 
Kallikak  Family  we  hinted  at  this,  but  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination of  the  larger  mass  of  material  had  thoroly  shaken  our 
confidence  and  had  left  us  with  the  feeling  that  it  would  not  be 
proved.  Even  now  we  are  far  from  believing  the  case  settled. 
The  problem  is  too  deep  to  be  thus  easily  disposed  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  admit  that  our  data  do  not  conclu- 
sively prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  that  the  Mendelian 
formula  applies  to  the  inheritance  of  intelligence,  we  are  equally 
in  doubt  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  of  those  who  believe  they 
have  demonstrated  the  opposite.  Statistical  theories  and  meth- 
ods have  a  great  value  in  modem  science,  but  their  application 
to  the  human  problem  is  fraught  with  many  and  serious  liabili- 
ties to  error.  In  inductive  science  one  must  always  make  some 
assumptions,  but  too  many  assumptions  spoil  the  inference. 
The  value  of  the  conclusion  may  be,  perhaps,  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  number  of  assumptions. 

No  one  knows  all  about  feeble-mindedness  but  some  know 
less  than  others  and  current  literature  on  the  subject  is  largely 
based  on  assumptions,  some  of  which  are  known  to  be  false 
while  others  are  seriously  to  be  doubted. 

The  chapter  "  Is  Feeble-mindedness  a  Unit  Character  ? "  was 
written  under  the  rather  strong  impression  that  feeble-minded- 
ness is  not  a  unit  character.  After  the  data  were  counted  and 
seemed  to  show  so  conclusively  that  it  is  Mendelian  we  were 
inclined  to  omit  the  first  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  unit 
character,  but  decided  to  leave  it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
show  the  stages  thru  which  our  thot  has  developed  in  the 
course  of  this  study.  The  former  view  may  yet  be  correct, 
but  here  are  facts  that  cannot  be  ignored.  It  may  be  that  we, 
like  Horace,  will  be  "compelled  to  go  over  again  the  road 
already  traveled."     It  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  laws  of 
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human  life  and  mind  that  cannot  be  proved  by  algebra  or  dis- 
proved by  calculus. 

In  the  attempt  to  discuss  such  a  mass  of  data  as  is  here 
presented,  the  writer  has  necessarily  dipped  into  many  fields 
where  he  is  not  thoroly  at  home.  Here  especially  it  is  probable 
that  he  has  fallen  into  errors.  He  will  always  welcome  cor- 
rections and  suggestions  from  those  readers  who  are  at  home  in 
these  various  fields. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  would  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  the  many  persons  who  have  helped  him  in  this  work.  To 
do  so  by  name  would  be  to  add  pages  to  this  book.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  necessary  to  refer  to  our  laboratory  staff,  for  this  book 
goes  forth  as  a  laboratory  product,  and  every  one  who  is,  or  has 
been  during  the  past  five  years,  associated  with  the  Research 
Department  has  helped,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its  preparation. 
Likewise  the  members  of  the  Training  School  outside  of  the 
laboratory  have  thru  their  cooperation  with  the  Research 
Department  aided  in  the  production  of  this  study. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  would  have  been  no  such 
work  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Institution. 

It  must  not  be  left  unsaid  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
research  work  on  its  present  extended  plan  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  one  man.  Many  men  have  means ;  some  men  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  scientific  research;  a  few  men  have  faith 
enough  in  the  value  of  truth  to  take  steps  in  the  dark.  Such  a 
man  is  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Fels,  of  Philadelphia,  friend,  adviser, 
inspirer  and  promoter  of  this  work. 
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ITS  CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES  /, 

CHAPTER   I 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

In  our  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  resulting  from  congre- 
gate life,  that  of  crime,  of  pauperism,  of  intemperance  and  of  the 
social  evil,  we  have  heretofore  assumed  without  question,  that 
all  of  the  people  who  constitute  "the  problem"  are  at  least  re- 
sponsible, and  that  what  they  do  is  done  in  spite  of  knowledge 
and  ability  to  do  better.  Altho  any  thotful  person  might  divide 
humanity  into  the  responsible  and  the  irresponsible,  the  sane 
and  the  insane,  or  the  normal  and  the  mentally  defective,  he 
would  define  the  irresponsible  as  meaning  the  insane  and  the 
mentally  defective  and  by  these  terms  designate  that  group  of 
persons  who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  are 
such  people  as  we  shut  up  in  insane  hospitals  or  idiot  asylums. 
The  inmates  of  these  Institutions  do  not  constitute  a  serious 
social  problem.  They  are  easily  recognized  and  because  all 
appreciate  the  necessity  they  are  easily  placed  in  Institutions 
where  they  are  cared  for  with  more  or  less  success.  To  be  sure 
this  has  been  no  inconsiderable  task.  Institutions  for  the  insane 
and  feeble-minded  are  continually  increasing  in  size  and  number. 

But  great  as  is  the  task  that  we  have  performed  in  caring  for 
the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded,  we  have  a  far  greater  task  in 
connection  with  the  criminal,  the  pauper  and  the  intemperate. 
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With  these  claftsffs  it  is  more  than  a  problem  of  building  institu- 
tions>^  It  ji  the  question  of  recognizing  the  true  nature  of  these 
people.  Tins  is  not  easy  if  we  look  only  at  the  end  product. 
The  crimihal  in  prison,  the  pauper  in  the  almshouse,  the  intem- 
perate.man  in  the  gutter  presents  a  spectacle  which  may  arouse 
onrpRy  or  our  disgust,  but  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  original 

.'^Jliure  of  the  man  or  how  he  came  to  be  in  his  present  condition. 
Without  knowing  the  answers  to  these  questions  it  is  impossible 

'  for  our  care  of  these  persons  to  be  satisfactory.    Every  social 
worker  knows  that  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  book  to  consider  these  problems  from  a 
new  standpoint.  We  start  out  with  an  hypothesis  somewhat 
new  altho  it  is  recognized  by  those  who  have  studied  this 
special  group.  The  novelty  is  its  application  to  the  larger 
problems  of  social  life. 

This  hypothesis  may  be  stated  as  follows :  there  are  all  grades 
of  responsibility,  from  zero  to  the  highest ;  or,  there  are  all  grades 
of  intelligence  from  practically  none  up  to  that  of  the  genius  or 
the  most  gifted.  Responsibility  varies  according  to  the  intelli- 
gence. Even  among  those  people  whom  we  have  usually  consid- 
ered thorolynormal  and  responsible,  there  are  environments  in 
which  they  are  responsible  and  others  in  which  they  cannot  be 
so  considered.  They  have  intelligence  enough  to  live  in  certain 
environments  and  care  for  themselves  but  in  a  more  complex 
social  group  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  function  properly.  As 
Binet  points  out,  normal  intelligence  is  a  relative  matter  and 
that  which  is  sufficient  for  a  French  peasant  out  in  the  country 
is  not  sufficient  for  a  Frenchman  in  Paris.  That  intelligence 
which  carries  a  person  thru  life  under  a  simpler  form  of  society 
is  insufficient  in  many  of  the  complex  situations  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  this  relativity  that  has  disturbed 
us  and  led  us  to  go  so  far  without  seeing  the  real  issue.  In  other 
words  the  persons  who  constitute  our  social  problems  are  of  a 
type  that  in  the  past  and  under  simpler  environments  have 
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seemed  responsible  and  able  to  function  normally,  but  for  whom 
the  present  environment  has  become  too  complex  so  that  they 
are  no  longer  responsible  for  their  actions.    We  have  not  real- 
ized this,  so  gradual  have  been  the  changes  that  have  come  over  / 
our  civilization. 

v  On  this  view  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  partly  by  adaptation 
and  partly  by  elimination.  An  ideal  procedure  would  be  to  draw 
the  line  between  responsibility  and  irresponsibility.  Draw  one 
line  at  that  point  below  which  a  person  of  that  intelligence  is 
not  desirable  or  useful  in  any  environment.  Those  above  that 
line  must  again  be  divided  into  persons  of  sufficient  intelligence 
to  function  in  the  simplest  environment,  those  of  higher  intelli- 
gence who  can  fimction  in  a  more  complex  environment  and  so 
on  to  the  most  complex.  Such  a  scheme  is  of  course  too  mechan- 
ical and  is  impossible,  nevertheless  it  may  be  held  in  view  as 
something  toward  which  we  may  work  altho  without  any  desire 
to  attain  to  that  extreme  position. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  what  we  attempt  to  do  now  but  we 
^  about  it  in  a  crude  bungling  way.  The  problem  for  society 
to  solve  is  to  give  some  intelligent  direction  to  this  grading  of 
responsibility  so  that  it  may  be  less  bungling  and  more  practical. 
We  must  measure  the  intelligence.  Knowing  the  grade  of  intel- 
ligence we  may  know  the  degree  of  responsibility.  Knowing 
the  degree  of  responsibility  we  know  how  to  treat. 

Persons  who  are  recognized  as  being  below  the  line  of  normal 
intelligence  have  been  at  different  periods  called  by  different 
names.  Originally  called  idiots  they  were  later  designated  as 
imbeciles  and  still  later  as  feeble-minded.  Since  more  study 
has  been  put  upon  the  problem  it  has  become  necessary  to  desig- 
nate different  degrees  of  defect  and  by  common  consent  the  cus- 
tom has  grown  up  of  applying  the  term  idiot  to  the  lowest  grade, 
imbecile  to  the  middle  grade,  and  feeble-minded  to  the  highest. 

In  England  this  is  the  common  classification.  As  a  general 
term  for  all,  the  expression  "  aments  "  is  sometimes  used.    In 
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America  we  have  used  the  expression  feeble-minded  both  in  a 
specific  and  in  a  generic  sense,  specifically  to  designate  the  highest 
division,  and  generically  the  whole  group.  Our  Institutions  for 
these  defectives  are  generally  known  as  Institutions  for  the 
Feeble-minded. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Binet  Measuring  Scale  of  Intel- 
ligence and  the  grading  of  children  by  their  mental  age,  a  closer 
classification  has  been  followed.  The  American  Association 
for  the  study  of  the  feeble-minded  has  adopted  the  following 
scheme:  The  term  idiot  is  used  to  designate  those  of  mental 
age  up  to  and  including  two  years;  imbecile,  those  of  from 
three  to  seven  years,  inclusive.^  For  those  from  seven  to  twelve 
a  new  term  has  been  invented ;  they  are  now  called  morons. 
The  term  moron,  therefore,  in  America  designates  almost  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  *' feeble-minded"  in  England. 

(Feeble-mindedness  has  been  defined  as  a  **  state  of  mental 
defect  existing  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age  and  due  to  incom- 

I  plete  or  abnormal  development  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
person  affected  is  incapable  of  performing  his  duties  as  a  member 

J  of  society  in  the  position  of  life  to  which  he  is  bom."  If  we  leave 
out  those  whom  society  has  already  recognized  as  idiots  or  imbe- 
ciles, we  have  the  higher  group,  the  specifically  feeble-minded 
or  moron,  which  has  been  defined  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  the  following  terms :  "One  who  is  capable  of  earning  his 
living  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  is  incapable  from 
mental  defect  existing  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age  (a)  of 
competing  on  equal  terms  with  his  normal  fellows  or  (6)  of  manag- 
ing himself  and  his  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence."    This  defi- 

•^jiition,  it  is  seen,  would  include  a  great  many  whom  we  have  not 
thot  of  as  feeble-minded ;  this  is  because  the  characteristics  of 
the  moron  are  not  those  which  are  usually  associated  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  with  persons  of  sub-normal  intelligence.  Morons  are 
often  normal  looking  with  few  or  no  obvious  stigmata  of  degen- 
eration frequently  able  to  talk  fluently ;  their  conversation  while 
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marked  by  poverty  of  thought  or  even  silliness  nevertheless 
commonly  passes  as  the  result  of  ignorance. 

If  it  is  discovered  that  they  cannot  learn  they  are  thot  of  as 
dull  or  slow  but  not  as  actually  defective  and  incapable  of 
learning.  So  strong  is  their  resemblance  to  the  normal  person 
that  altho  they  are  well  understood  by  those  who  have  studied 
them  and  have  dealt  with  them  in  Institutions,  yet  there  are 
many  people  even  to-day  who  refuse  to  admit  that  they  cannot 
be  trained  to  function  like  normal  people.  Yet  they  are  the 
persons  who  make  for  us  our  social  problems.  The  emphasis 
here  is  on  the  word  ^*  incapable/^  This  is  the  thing  that  we  have 
heretofore  ignored.  We  have  known  that  these  people  did  not 
compete  successfully  and  that  they  did  not  manage  their  affairs 
with  ordinary  prudence,  but  we  have  not  recognized  that  they 
were  fundamentally  iwca^aftfe  of  so  doing.  We  have  assumed 
rather  that  they  could  do  it  if  they  would.  All  of  our  efforts 
have  been  toward  making  them  do  that  which  we  believed  they 
were  capable  of  doing.  This  incapacity  once  recognized,  our 
problem  takes  on  an  entirely  different  aspect. 

But  what  right  have  we  to  consider  that  this  is  incapacity  ? 
What  evidences  are  there  that  this  is  a  truer  view  than  the  older 
one  of  unwillingness  to  do  the  right  ?  The  answer  to  this  must 
come  from  experience  —  no  theory  will  apply  here.  If  we  could 
test  all  these  people  then  We  would  realize  their  incapacity. 
But  some  one  says  this  is  impossible  —  there  are  too  many 
factors  involved.  There  are  so  many  excuses  for  a  criminal  or 
a  pauper  or  an  intemperate  person ;  he  may  have  been  badly 
trained,  his  school  education  nil,  his  home  environment  bad,  and 
so  on  thru  a  long  list,  each  in  itself  enough  to  account  for  his 
condition.  Consequently  there  is  no  way  of  demonstrating 
that  there  was  no  will  nor  materials  for  developing  a  will. 

The  fact  is,  altho  it  is  not  generally  realized,  that  we  have 
such  experiments  and  many  of  them.  The  answer  is  not  as 
doubtful  as  it  seems.    Our  Institutions  for  the  Feeble-minded 
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have  in  the  later  years  received  many  children  who  belong  to 
this  higher  grade  group.  In  these  Institutions  children  have 
been  held  and  trained  under  ideal  conditions  and  in  many  cases 
at  least  by  the  most  approved  methods.  The  result  is  always 
the  same.  The  children  proved  to  be  incapable.  There  is  no 
doubt.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wilful  wrongdoing;  it  is  inca- 
pacity to  do  diflferently.  As  a  result  we  have  a  line  drawn  mark- 
ing a  degree  of  intelligence  to  which  these  people  do  not  reach ; 
consequently  they  are  incapable  of  functioning  properly  in  our 
highly  organized  society. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  that  belongs  to  the  moron 
group  is  undetermined.  Those  who  have  studied  the  problem 
most  deeply  and  who  are  Ibiest  able  to  recognize  the  moron, 
usually  consider  that  aboutNc  %  of  the  school  population 
is  feeble-minded,  and  the  larger  part  of  these  are  morons.  Those 
of  less  experience,  who  still  regard  many  of  these  people  as  merely 
backward  or  dull,  insist  that  this  percentage  is  far  too  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  investigators  in  certain  localities  have 
nijade  it  as  high  as  3  %.  The  determination  of  the  actual 
nulnber  can  only  come  from  a  careful  study  of  all  dull,  backward 
children  and  a  careful  record  of  how  many  of  them  actually  make 
good  later  in  life  and  how  many  prove  incapable  of  taking  their 
place  in  society.  At  present  it  is  not  very  important  to  know 
the  actual  number.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  there  are  many 
more  of  them  than  we  have  recognized  in  the  past  and  that  they 
must  be  cared  for. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  specific  social  problems  and 
the  part  that  feeble-mindedness  plays  in  them. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CRIME 

Society's  attitude  toward  the  criminal  has  gone  thru  a  decided 
evolution,  but  that  evolution  has  been  in  the  line  of  its  treatment 
rather  than  of  its  understanding  of  him  and  of  his  resi>onsibility. 
Almost  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  practically  uni- 
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versal  assumption  of  the  responsibility  of  all  except  the  very 
youngest  children  and  those  recognized  as  idiots,  imbeciles  or 
insane.  The  oldest  method  of  treatment  was  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  of  vengeance,  an  eye  for  an  eye.  The  god  Justice 
was  satisfied  if  the  offender  suffered  an  equal  amount  with  those 
whom  he  had  made  suffer.  Later  came  the  idea  of  punishing 
an  offender  for  the  sake  of  deterring  others  from  similar 
crimes.  This  is  the  basis  of  much  of  our  present  penal  legis- 
lation. But  students  of  humanity  have  gone  farther  and  now 
realize  that^e  great  ^^unction  of  punishment  is  to  reform  the 
offender.^ 

We  have  had  careful  studies  of  the  offender  from  this  stand- 
point. Studies  have  been  made  of  his  environment  and  of  those 
things  which  have  led  him  into  crime.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  remove  these  conditions,  so  that  criminals  shall  not  be 
made,  or  having  reformed,  they  shall  not  again  be  led  into  a 
criminal  life.  A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  along  these 
lines.  But  we  shall  soon  realize,  if  we  have  not  already,  that  on 
this  track  there  is  a  barrier  which  we  cannot  cross.  Environ- 
ment will  not,  of  itself,  enable  all  people  to  escape  criminality. 
The  problem  goes  much  deeper  than  environment.  It  is  the 
questi^  of  responsibility.- '  Those  who  are  bom  without  suffi- 
cient intelligence  either  to  know  right  from  wrong,  or  those,  who 
if  they  know  it,  have  not  sufficient  will-power  and  judgment  to 
make  themselves  do  the  right  and  flee  the  wrong,  will  ever  be  a 
fertile  source  of  criminality.  This  is  being  recognized  more  and 
more  by  those  who  have  to  do  with  criminals.  We  have  no  thot 
of  maintaining  that  all  criminals  are  irresponsible.  Altho  we 
cannot  determine  at  present  just  what  the  proportion  is,  probably 
from  ^25  %  to  so  %  of  the  people  in  our  prisons  are  mentally 
defective  and  incapable  of  managing  their  affairs  with  ordinary 
prudence.  ,.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  criminal 
type  and  its  various  characteristics.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge  of  the  defective  that  these 
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descriptions  are  almost  without  exception  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  feeble-minded. 

The  hereditary  criminal  passes  out  with  the  advent  of  feeble- 
mindedness into  the  problem.  The  criminal  is  not  bom ;  he  is 
made.  The  so-called  criminal  type  is  merely  a  type  of  feeble- 
mindedness, a  type  misunderstood  and  mistreated,  driven  into 
criminality  for  which  he  is  well  fitted  by  nature.  ^  It  is  hereditary 
feeble-mindedness  not  hereditary  criminality  that  accounts  for 
the  conditions!^  We  have  seen  only  the  end  product  and  failed 
to  recognize  the  character  of  the  raw  material. 

Perhaps  the  best  data  on  this  problem  come  from  the  prisons 
and  the  reformatories.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  see  how  many 
persons  who  have  to  do  with  criminals  are  coming  forward  with 
the  statement  that(a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  the  persons 
imder  their  care  are  feeble-minded.S  They  had  always  known 
that  a  certain  proportion  were  thus  affected,  but  since  the  recog- 
nition of  the  moron  and  of  his  characteristics,  the  percentage  is 
foimd  ever  higher  and  higher^^The  highest  of  all  come  from 
the  Institutions  for  Juveniles,  partly  because  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  an  adult  man  or  woman  who  makes  a  fair  appearance 
but  who  lacks  in  certain  lines,  is  not  simply  ignorant.  We  are 
more  willing  to  admit  the  defect  of  children.  The  discrepancy 
is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mental  defectives  are  more  apt  to 
die  young  leaving  among  the  older  prisoners  those  who  are  really 
intelligent. 

The  following  list  of  reformatories  and  institutions  for  delin- 
quents with  the  estimated  number  of  defectives  undoubtedly 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  feeble-mindedness.  The 
differences  in  the  percentages  are  probably  due  more  to  the 
standards  used  in  estimating  the  defective  than  to  actual  differ- 
ences in  niiinbers.  It  is  the  most  discouraging  to  discover  that 
the  more  expert  is  the  examiner  of  these  groups,  the  higher  is  the 
percentage  of  feeble-minded  found.  For  example,  Dr.  Olga 
Bridgman,  who  has  made  one  of  the  most  careful  studies  on 
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record,  finds  that^  %  of  the  girls  at  Geneva,  Illinois,  are  defec- 
tive. 


Institution 


Per  Cent  Detcctix'e 


St.  Cloud  Minnesota  Reformatory    . 

Rahway  Reformatory,  New  Jersey  (Binet)  * 

Bedford  Reformatory,  New  York  —  under  1 1  years 

Lancaster,  Massachusetts  (girl's  reformatory)  . 

Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  50  paroled  girls 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro,  Massachusetts 

Pentonville,  Illinois,  Juveniles  . 

Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  Juvenile  Court 

Elmira  Reformatory 

Geneva,  Illinois  (Binet) 

Ohio  Boys  School  (Binet) 

Ohio  Girls  School  (Binet) 

Virginia,  3  Reformatories  (Binet) 

New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Girls 


54 

46 

80  . 

60 

8a. 

28 

40 

52 
66 

70 

8f- 

70 

70 

79 

75 
Glen  Mills  Schools,  Pennsylvania,  Girl's  Department,  about  72 

The  percentages  above  given  are  not  in  all  cases  the  official 
figures  given  out  by  the  examiners,  but  are  the  author's  inter- 
pretation based  on  the  facts  given  in  the  reports. 

Unfortimately  we  cannot  average  the  percentages  because  the 
reports  from  which  these  figures  were  taken  do  not  always  state 
the  number  of  persons  upon  whom  the  estimate  is  made. 

A  glance  will  show  that  an  estimate  of  50  %  is  well  within 
the  limit.  From  these  studies  we  might  conclude  that  at  least 
50  %  of  all  criminals  are  mentally  defective.  Even  if  a 
much  smaller  percentage  is  defective  it  is  sufficient  for  our  argu- 
ment that  without  question  one  point  of  attack  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  crime  is  the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness. 

It  is  easier  for  us  to  realize  this  if  we  rem  ember, how  many  of 
the  crimes  that  are  committed  seem  foolish  and  silly.  One 
steals   something   that   he   cannot   use    and    cannot    dispose 
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*  Tested  by  the  Binet  scale. 
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of  without  getting  caught.  A  boy  is  offended  because  the 
teacher  will  not  let  him  choose  what  he  will  study,  and  therefore 
he  sets  fire  to  the  school  buildingN  Another  kills  a  man  in  cold 
blood  in  order  to  get  two  dollars.  Somebody  else  allows  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  house  and  pass  out  stolen  goods  under 
circumstances  where  even  slight  intelligence  would  have  told 
him  he  was  sure  to  be  caught.  Sometimes  the  crime  itself  is 
not  so  stupid  but  the  perpetrator  acts  stupidly  afterwards  and 
is  caught,  where  an  intelligent  person  would  have  escaped. 
Many  of  the  "unaccountable''  crimes,  both  large  and  small, 
are  accounted  for  once  it  is  recognized  that  the  criminal  may 
be  mentally  defective.  Judge  and  jury  are  frequently  amazed 
at  the  folly  of  the  defendant  —  the  lack  of  conmion  sense  that 
he  displayed  in  his  act.  It  has  not  occurred  to  us  that  the 
folly,  the  crudity,  the  dullness,  was  an  indication  of  an  intellec- 
tual trait  that  rendered  the  victim  to  a  large  extent  irresponsible. 

ALCOHOLISM, 
Intemperance  —  Drunkenness 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  civilized  world  has  been  more 
or  less  vigorously  fighting  intemperance  and  dnmkenness.  With 
what  result  ?  The  answer  depends  largely  upon  the  temperament 
of  the  questioner.  If  he  is  optimistic  he  may  claim  that  much 
has  been  accomplished.  If  he  is  of  the  pessimistic  nature  he 
will  declare  that  there  has  been  no  result.  At  least  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  drink-bill 
of  the  nation  increases  every  year,  and  faster  than  the  popula- 
tion. Why  has  so  little  been  accomplished?  Largely  because 
the  nature  of  the  problem  has  been  imperfectly  understood. 

There  have  been  enough  people  who  believed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  education  and  will-power  to  defeat  all  efforts  at  any 
more  drastic  method  of  dealing  with  it.  We  have  lectured  to 
the  people,  we  have  preached  to  them,  we  have  fined  them,  we 
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have  punished  them,  we  have  devoted  a  disproportionate  time 
in  public  schools  to  educating  them  on  the  effects  of  alcohol.  A 
good  proportion  of  our  efforts  have  been  wasted.  We  have  not 
discovered  until  recently  that  a  comparatively  large  percentage 
of  people  cannot  learn;  that  they  have  no  will-power,  they  are 
the  simple  victims  of  suggestion ;  a  Gough  can  induce  them  to 
sign  the  pledge  by  scores,  aiid  to-morrow  or  next  week  they  are 
drunk  again.  They  can  be  preached  to  and  profess  conversion, 
only  to  be  foimd  in  the  gutter  to-morrow.  The  children  can 
learn  to  recite  the  things  that  they  are  told  about  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  and  then  go  out  on  the  street  and  into  the  saloon. 

Many  of  them  being  feeble-minded  have  no  control  over  their 
i^petites  or  over  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
given  an  environment  with  temptation  and  suggestion  to  drink 
intoxicants,  they  easily  yield. 

We  have  committed  the  same  error  here  as  in  many  of  our 
other  social  problems,  that  of  looking  only  at  the  end  product 
and  reasoning  from  what  we  know  of  ourselves  to  what  has  been 
the  probable  cause  of  this  condition  and  consequently  how  it 
would  best  be  prevented.  We  have  failed  to  go  deep  into  the 
question  and  investigate  what  we  may  call  the  raw  material. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  mental  defec- 
tivenesspre  are  confronted  at  once  by  the  fact  that  the  same  lack 
of  intelligence,  the  same  inability  to  control  one's  actions  must 
necessarily  lead  these  defectives  into  alcoholism  whenever  the 
environment  is  suitabfe^  JVTe  maY_say  ^^^^  fv^^ry  ffigNff-TTiir>Hi>H 
person  is  a  potential  drunkard.    This  is  only  another  specialized 


form  of  what  might  be  put  in  a  general  statement  that  every 
feeble-minded  person  is  bound  to  be  the  victim  of  his  environment 
because  he  has  not  intelligence  and  judgment  and  will-power 
enough  to  control  that  environment. 

We  have  therefore  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  the  feeble-minded  people  will  become  alcoholic. 
So  much  for  the  a  priori  argument.    What  are  the  facts  ? 
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As  in  the  case  of  criminals  we  are  still  lacking  figures  that 
will  give  us  any  accurate  idea  of  the  percentage  of  alcoholics 
that  are  feeble-minded.  It  has  long  been  claimed  that  alcoholics 
were  mentally  weak  but  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  produced 
by  the  alcohol  itself ;  that  in  the  beginning  they  were  all  strong 
minded ;  that  the  alcohol  has  taken  away  that  strength.  There 
are  few  or  no  data  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  statement. 
There  are  many  considerations  however  that  will  lead  the  un- 
prejudiced person  to  the  conviction  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  whom  alcohol  has  produced  a  weakness  of  the  will  is  compara- 
tively small.  There  are  too  many  people  who  have  gone  to  the 
farthest  extreme  in  the  abuse  of  alcohol  who  nevertheless  main- 
tain all  their  mental  vigor  when  they  abstain  from  the  cup. 
There  are  no  excesses  of  alcohol  to  which  man  has  gone,  from 
which  some  men  have  not  recovered  and  become  thoroly  vigor- 
ous mentally,  even  when  it  has  practically  destroyed  their  phys- 
ical constitution. 

The  chief  source  of  weakness  of  the  intemperate  is  in  the  line 
of  habit.  A  habit  of  drinking  enslaves  a  man  as  much  as  any 
other  habit  but  it  does  not  have  any  effect  upon  his  mental 
processes  that  are  not  involved  in  the  particular  habit.  Let 
anything  occur  to  break  this  habit  and  he  is  practically  restored 
to  his  full  strength  of  mentality.  Wherever  there  is  a  perma- 
nent and  incurable  weakness  of  will  and  lack  of  intelligence  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  never  has  been  a  strong  will  or  high 
intelligence. 

This  statement  may  be  challenged  by  some  readers  but  it  is 
borne  out  not  only  by  the  psychology  of  the  case  but  by  obser- 
vation. One  has  only  to  consider  the  large  number  of  cases  where 
persons  who  are  strongly  addicted  to  alcohol  have  suddenly 
reformed  and  maintained  a  high  degree  of  integrity  and  mental 
strength.  Many  a  man  has  been  so  strongly  affected  by  a  death 
in  his  family  that  he  has  suddenly  and  absolutely  changed  his 
habits  and  become  a  temperate  man.    Some  have  reformed  thru 
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a  change  of  environment ;  some  thru  the  stimulus  given  by  reK- 
I  I  gious  conversion ;    some  because  their  pride  has  been  aroused. 

The  following  case  known  to  the  writer  is  typical :  a  man  who 
thad  reached  the  lowest  level,  had  become  a  perfect  sot,  after  an 
all  night's  debauch  applied  to  a  barkeeper  in  the  morning  for 
another  drink ;  the  barkeeper,  altho  he  knew  him  well,  refused 
him,  because  he  could  not  pay  for  it.  This  so  angered  the  man 
that  he  said  to  himself  —  "If  that  is  what  they  think  of  me,  I 
will  never  drink  another  drop."    He  kept  his  resolution. 

In  these  cases  there  is  never  any  history  of  a  weakened  mind 
except  along  the  one  line  of  £he  habit ;  these  people  have  their 
normal  intelligence  and  the  effects  of  their  intemperance  how- 
ever much  they  may  appear  in  their  physical  condition  do  not 
show  in  the  mental,  The  numerous  cases  of  men  who  are  gener- 
ally temperate  and  good  business  men  but  occasionally  have  to 
go  on  a  spree  are  examples  of  the  same  principle.  As  soon  as 
they  have  recovered  from  their  debauch  they  have  their  normal 
intelligence. 

The  question  of  whether  alcohol  causes  feeble-mindedness  will 
be  discussed  at  length  later  on.  The  present  discussion  is  only 
intended  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  thatffeeble-mindedness 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  lie  at  the  root  of  much  intem- 
perance, Ynd  that  to  successfully  attack  this  problem  we  must 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  discover  what  is  the  ability  of  each 
individual,  by  his  natural  mental  inheritance,  to  control  his 
own  actions. 

PROSTITUTION  AND  THE  WHITE  SLAVE  TRAFFIC 

Vt^erhaps  there  is  no  problem  looming  larger  at  the  present  time 
than  prostitution  with  its  attendant  horror  the  so-called  white 
slave  traffic. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  condition  of  the  under-paid  shop- 
girl who  is  compell^  to  supplement  her  earnings  by  immoral 
acts.     Vice  commissions  have  investigated  the  subject  and  vari- 
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ous  reports  have  appeared.  There  is  practically  no  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  vice,  and  the  emphasis  is  laid 
now  here,  now  there.  Among  the  different  causes  feeble-minded- 
ness  has  been  suggested,  but  nowhere  has  it  been  given  the  promi- 
nence that  is  due  it.  No  one  who  understands  feeble-minded- 
ness,  especially  the  moron,  can  expect  anything  else  than  that 
great  numbers  of  these  girls  will  fall  into  a  life  of  prostitution. 
The  simple  fact  that  they  have  normal  or  nearly  normal  instincts, 
with  no  power  of  control,  gives  the  condition  for  the  result.  Some 
of  them  seek  out  that  kind  of  life,  others  become  the  easy  victims 
of  the  cadet,  the  white  slaver  or  the  madame.  Even  the  under- 
paid shop-girl  is  in  many  cases  a  girl  of  low  intelligence,  while 
not  perhaps  a  moron,  yet  not  very  many  degrees  from  it,  —  a 
girl  who  has  not  been  able  to  learn  enough  to  enable  her  to  earn 
a  larger  wage.y^Many  of  these  under-paid  girls  seem  to  be  merely 
ignorant,  not  mentally  defective.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a 
fair  degree  of  intelligence  is  present,  the  girl  does  not  remain 
ignorant.  The  world  is  full  of  people  who  have  started  out  with 
as  little  capital  in  the  way  of  education  as  can  be  imagined,  and 
yet  the  something  within  them  has  f)ushed  them  forward.  Their 
inborn  intelligence  has  envied  them  to  master  the  work  of  a 
trade  and  they  have  steadily  forged  to  the  front.  ^  So  that  it 
may  well  be  contended  that  feeble-mindedness  is  indirectly  as 
well  as  directly  the  cause  of  much  of  the  prostitution^  And  it  is 
these  weak-minded,  unintelligent  girls  who  make  the  white  slave 
traffic  possible.  While  it  is  true  that  now  and  then  one  is  forcibly 
kidnapped  and  forced  into  this  life  under  circumstances  which 
no  amoimt  of  intelligence  could  have  controlled,  yet  a  mere  read- 
ing of  an  account  often  shows  that  the  girl  was  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence or  she  could  not  have  been  entrapped  in  the  way  she  was. 
As  to  actual  statistics  on  this  subject  we  have  almost  none. 
One  very  significant  record  comes  from  Geneva,  Illinois,  made 
by  the  same  Dr.  Bridgman  whom  we  have  already  quoted. 
She  found  that  of  104  girls  in  that  reformatory,  who  were  com- 
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mitted  for  immoral  lifeVpy  %  were  feeble-minded.  This  does 
not  by  any  means  indicate  that  97  %  of  prostitutes  are  feeble- 
minded, because  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  feeble- 
minded ones  would  be  the  ones  to  be  caught  and  sent  to  an  In- 
stitution. This  figure,  nevertheless,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
prevalence  of  feeble-mindedness  in  this  traffic.  Many  compe- 
tent judges  estimate  that  50%  of  prostitutes  are  feeble- 
minded. 

Some  day  a  vice  commission  or  a  progressive  court  will  arrest 
a  typical  group  of  prostitutes  and  test  their  mentality  by  ap- 
proved methods.  Then  the  problem  will  begin  to  approach  solu- 
tion. A  large  majority  will  be  found  feeyfisnunded ;  a  part  of  ' 
the  remainder  will  be  of  low  intelligence  tho  not  what  we  now  ^ 
call  feeble-minded ;  a  few  will  be  sexually  abnormal  and  the  rest 
probably  victims  of  circumstances.^ 

PAUPERISM 

Why  is  a  pauper?  We  have  ^swered  this  question  in  the 
past  in  some  such  way  as  this  :Qh  pauper  is  a  person  who  will 
not  work  sufficiently  to  earn  his  living,  \-  he  is  lazy  and  prefers 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts "Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  So  Called." 
From  this  Report  we  learn  that  what  we  have  predicted  has  been  done,  and  this 
Commission  has  tested  the  mentality  ^f  a  group  of  prostitutes  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 

On  page  29  we  read  — 

*'Of  300  prostitutes  154  or  51  %  were  feeble-minded.  All  doubtful  cases  were 
recorded  as  normal.  The  mental  defect  of  these  154  women  was  so  pronounced 
and  evident  as  to  warrant  the  legal  commitment  of  each  one  as  a  feeble-minded 
person  or  as  a  defective  delinquent. 

'*  At  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  there  are  an  equal  num- 
ber of  women  and  girl  inmates,  medically  and  legally  certified  as  feeble-minded, 
who  are  of  equal  or  superior  mental  capacity." 

In  our  judgment  the  Commission  have  been  ultraconservative ;  no  doubt 
wisely  so,  for  their  purposes.    But  we  read  further  —  page  30 : 

*'The  135  women  designated  as  normal,  as  a  class  were  of  distinctly  inferior 
intelligence.    More  time  for  study  of  these  women,  more  complete  histories  of 
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to  live  at  the  expense  of  someone  else.  '-  Or,  he  is  a  person  who 
has  been  overtaken  by  misfortune  and  has  become  a  pauper 
because  of  circumstances  over  which  Jie  had  no  control.  Neither 
of  these  definitions  covers  all  the  cases. 

I 

We  will  not  here  contend  for  what  might  be  considered  an 
extreme  view,  that  people  overtaken  by  misfortune  are  seldom 
allowed  to  become  paupers,  that  humanity  is  so  kind,  so  phil- 
anthropic that  it  is  always  willing  to  help  the  person  who  is 
desirous  of  helping  himself  and  that  the  misfortunes  of  life  are 
overcome  by  this  mutual  helpfulness ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  any  person  who  seems  to  be  lazy  and  unwilling  to  work  is 
by  that  very  fact  defective  either  physically  or  mentally ;  yet 
there  is  much  truth  in  each  of  these  statements.  Very  few  of  the^ 
.jpaupers^  are  sq^^solely^  because  of  misfortune.      Still  we  have 


many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  man  who  is  lazy  has  some- 
thipg-4uttdapi£ntalljr^wrong  with  his  mind  or^i^^^^ody  We 
know  now  of  a  large  group  of  people  who  were  thot  to  be  good- 

their  life  in  the  community  and  opportunity  for  more  elaborate  psychological 
tests  might  verify  the  belief  of  the  examiners  that  many  of  them  also  were  feeble- 
minded or  insane. 

The  mental  age  of  the  135  women  rated  as  normal,  as  measured  by  the  Blnet 
Scale,  was  as  follows : 

17  had  the  mentality  of  a  12-year-old  child. 
71  had  the  mentality  of  an  ii-year-old  child. 
32  had  the  mentality  of  a  lo-year-old  child. 
4  had  the  mentality  of  a  9-year-old  child. 
II  were  not  tested. 

Quoting  further : 

"  Some  of  the  women  seen  at  the  Detention  House  were  so  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  or  alcohol  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  study  their  mental  condition. 
Others  at  the  Detention  House  and  in  the  prisons  had  used  alcohol  to  excesb  for 
years,  and  in  the  time  available,  it  was  impossible  to  differentiate  between  alco- 
holic deterioration  and  mental  defect.  These  dnmken,  alcoholic,  and  drug- 
stupefied  women  were  all  recorded  as  normal. 

**  Of  the  135  women  rated  as  normal,  only  a  few  ever  read  a  newspaper  or 
book,  or  had  any  real  knowledge  of  current  events,  or  could  converse  intelli- 
gently upon  any  but  the  most  trivial  subjects.  Not  more  than  6  of  the  entire 
number  seemed  to  have  really  good  minds"    (Italics  ours.) 
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for-nothingy  shiftless,  lazy  people,  people  who  might  earn  their 
living  if_they  would.  ^MVe  now  know  that  the  condition  has 
been  due  to  the  hookwonn  disease. 
-^r^JTbt  lazy  boy  is  a  diseased  boy  or  a  defective  boy.  It  is  not 
natural  for  a  child  to  be  lazy.  Fundamentally  the  child  is  active 
and  industrious.  If  he  seems  to  be  lazy,  there  is  a  cause  for  it 
and  this  cause  must  be  sought  out  and  removed.  The  same  is 
probably  true  in  a  large  proix)rtion  of  the  adult  cases. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  matter  from  the  standpK)int  of  feeble- 
mindedness. 

Any  person  who  is  feeble-minded,  who,  according  to  the  defi- 
nition, is  unable  to  compete  with  his  fellows  in  the  struggle  for 
ezisttnce,  must,  other  things  being  equal,  become  a  pauper. 
He  is  incapable  of  earning  his  own  living ;  therefore  he  must 
live  at  the  expense  of  someone  else.  He  may  take  the  matter 
somevhat  into  his  own  hands  andsgJ^Bi^^pon  means  of  a  living, 
in  iriich  case  he  becomes  a  crunmal ;  or  he  may  quietly  and 
Bvely  submit  to  the  conditions,  and  then  he  becomes  a 
and  if  he  does  not  die  of  starvation  it  is  because 
society  takes  care  of  him.  But  we  are  not  confined  to  the 
a  priari  argument. 

Investigation  of  our  almshouses  shows  that  a  considerable  pro-/ 
portioD  of  the  inmates  are  mentally  defective.  N/While  we  havel 
no  Adequate  statistics  on  this  line,  it  is  highly  probable  that  at 
Igs  50  ^  jiL^iejnmates  of  our  almshouses -are  feeble-minded. 
BftLUse  of  mental  incapacity  they  have  failed  of  earning  enough* 
fan  their  own  support.  Nor  was  this  a  condition  of  later  life 
onK  nor  of  hard  times.  They  were  defective  children.  Their 
pobnts  and  grandparents  were  defective  —  some  of  them. 
Tey  should  have  been  looked  after  in  these  earlier  stages  of 
tl;  problem.  They  are  where  they  are  thru  no  fault  of  their 
oin  but  because  their  burdens  —  those  of  making  a  living  — 
nne  too  heavy  for  them.  Society  should  have  protected 
thftn. 
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HE'BR-DO-WELLS 


KvL-ry  community  has  its  quota  of  people,  who,  because 
ihcir  failure  to  act  in  harmony  with  those  who  are  definite^ 
working  for  the  welfare  of  society,  may  perhaps  be  designal 
itH  tiiKli-Mrable  citizens  or  ne'er-do-wells;    while  not  paupea 
tlu'y  atlvn  have  to  receive  assistance  from  others;    while 
crimintil,    prostitute   or   drunkard,   are  still    shiftless,  incoa 
pcti'nl,  unsatisfitclory  and  undesirable  members  of  the  co 
munily.     In  the  past  the  careers  of  such  people  have  b< 
uiconiilcd  for  by  declaring  that  they  were  wilful,  wayward  o(| 
iKm>r!int.  | 

In  view  of  the  proportions  to  which  feeble-mindednes!'.  6aa 
Urown,  it  certainly  is  not  unwise  to  ask  the  question  —  ma(y  not 
stinu'  ni  these  iHH)plc  be  feeble-minded  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
they  have  not  learned  better  manners  and  habits  becausk  they 
fituid  not  ?  An  intelligent  person  learns  to  adapt  himself  mo  lui 
snrroundinKS  even  tho  no  one  tells  him  what  he  ought 
Many  tinu-s  these  jiwiple  are  the  laughing  stock  of  their 
niunity  Ix^-ause  of  their  foolish  actions,  or  they  are  pitied  bej 
of  their  lack  of  judgment.  But  whatever  the  feeling  U 
them,  it  has  alwaj-s  Inx-n  assumed  that  they  could  be 
if  they  would.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  ask  in  I 
to  such  cases  is  it  not  possible  that  they  aie  inaip,* 
doiiij;  ititTervntly  ?  It  is  certainly  true  that  such  people 
act  just  as  do  feeble-minded  pteople  of  the  moron  t;-pe. 
stH'n\s.  therefore,  highly  pnibable  that  a  goodly  proportion 
these  ne'er-divwolls  are  of  such  relatively  low  mental  level 
they  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  their  en\iromnent  as 
niaji^riiy  do. 

TRCA5TS 

The  pn^hlom  \>i  truancy  is  also  one  in  which  feeble-mindf 
ness  is  inwh-tJ.^Many  a  sclhx'l  child  beci>n:ej  a  iniant  \  ] 
CMUC  he  •'lUWtif  succeed  in  s^rbool.     We  need  cax^'-.^  tcst^ 
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the  mentality  of  truants.     One  such  study  shows  upwards  of 
I  80  %  of  them  feeble-minded. 

It  may  be  asked :  if  feeble-mindedness  is  such  a  potent  factor 
in  these  great  social  problems,  why  is  it  that  the  fact  has  not 
been  discovered  sooner  ?  The  answer  is  that  feeble-mindedness 
itself  in  its  higher  form  has  not  been  understood.  Even  yet 
"feeble-mindedness"  in  the  popular  mind  is  synonymous  with 
idiocy  or  imbecility  —  those  lower  grades  of  mental  defect  which 
are  often  manifest  in  the  faces  of  the  individuals.  Everyone 
recognizes  the  idiot  or  the  imbecile,  the  foolish  boy  or  the  silly 
girl;  but  if  the  person  is  not  one  of  these  he  is  considered  to  be 
normal  and  responsible.  Not  until  we  began  to  test  inteUi- 
gence  and  had  secured  standards  showing  that  to  be  ''able  to 
manage  his  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence  "  a  person  must  have 
intelligence  beyond  that  of  a  12  year  old  child,  did  we  realize 
the  type  that  we  now  call  the  moron,  the  high  grade  defective. 

It  is  this  discovery  that  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  actual 
condition  and  enabled  us  to  formulate  working  hypotheses  which 
have  proved  marvelously  fruitful.  It  is  proper  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  mind  that  gave  us  this  key  to  the  situation. 
More  than  to  anyone  else  we  owe  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  the 
hq^  intelligence  of  Alfred  Binet  the  method  for  the  solution  of 
tins  part  of  the  problem. 

Having  recognized  this  high  grade  type  of  feeble-mindedness 
ve  see  that  there  are  four  lines  along  which  investigation  must 
proceed  —  four  problems  to  be  solved. 

■  First :  there  is  the  social  problem  to  which  we  have  already 
•Uudedy  the  question  of  the  place  that  the  feeble-minded  fill  in 
the  social  life  of  to-day :  their  relation  to  crime,  pauperism,  in- 
teDq>erance,  the  social  evil,  incompetency,  and  disease. 
\  Second :  the  psyryinlnpriVal  prnhlfim  What  sort  of  mental 
processes  have  these  feeble-minded  people?  What  is  the  con- 
dition, for  instance,  of  their  memory,  attention,  sensation,  per- 
oq>tion,  emotion,  will  and  judgment  ? 
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Third :  thg  pedagojdcal  problem.  What  can  they  be  trained 
to  do?  How  shall  we  train,  educate  and  discipline  them? 
What  moral  training  do  they  get  or  can  they  take  ? 
/  Fourth :  the  biological  problem.  What  is  the  cause  of  mental 
defectiveness?  What  is  the  physical  basis  of  it,  and  what 
methods  of  prevention  can  be  suggested  ? 

Since  September  1906  The  Vineland  Training  School  thru  its 
Department  of  Research  has  been  studying  this  problem  along 
the  above  lines.  The  work  is  still  going  on ;  the  psychological 
and  i)edagogical  problems  are  still  under  investigation.  While 
much  has  been  found  out  and  many  suggestions  might  be  made, 
for  their  final  statement  these  problems  must  await  further 
study. 

The  social  and  biological  problems  are  the  subject  of  this 
book.  While  neither  of  these  is  completed,  yet  so  many  facts 
have  been  collected  that  it  is  already  possible  to  draw  some 
significant  conclusions. 
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CHAPTER   II 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE    DATA 

Any  work  presenting  facts  so  new  and  startling  as  those  here 
contained  must  be  critically  examined  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
data.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  data  are  not  only  new, 
but  if  true  must  become  the  basis  for  new  scientific  theories  and 
changed  social  action.  Our  data  show  the  large  element  of  hered- 
ity in  feeble-mindedness  and  on  the  basis  of  this  fact  it  is  pro- 
posed to  change  our  treatment  of  delinquents.  Furthermore 
our  facts  are  to  be  examined  in  relation  to  the  Mendelian  hypothe- 
sis. Both  sociologist  and  biologist  will  at  once  ask  —  is  it  sure 
that  we  have  reliable  facts,  or  has  someone  been  careless  in 
collecting  the  information,  relied  too  much  upK)n  hearsay,  or 
drawn  conclusions  too  hastily  ? 

In  considering  this  matter  it  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset 
that  our  data  are  far  from  being  as  satisfactory  as  we  could 
wish.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  data  are  incom- 
plete. There  are  always  some  members  of  the  family  concern- 
ing whom  we  cannot  get  reliable  information.  Sometimes 
nothing  is  known  about  the  father,  occasionally  the  mother  is 
lost ;  sometimes  even  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  missing,  more  often 
it  is  the  grandparents,  and  more  often  still  the  cousins  or  the 
second-cousins.  Just  when  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  valuable 
conclusions  to  confirm  or  overthrow  some  hypothesis  the  necessary 
data  are  missing  from  the  family  records.  This  difficulty  can 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  be  overcome  by  the  large  number  of 
cases,  where  certainly  some  will  be  found  fairly  complete,  or  where 
one  case  supplies  what  another  lacks. 
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Again,  the  data  are  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the 
fallibility  of  human  judgment.  The  distinction  between  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  normal  person  is  not  always  easy  to  make. 
Indeed  we  hold  that  there  is  no  sharp  and  fast  line  which  clearly 
divides  the  two  groups ;  as  a  result  we  have  a  large  number  of 
borderline  cases.  We  cannot  pretend  that  we  have  always 
decided  these  cases  aright.  Many  cases  that  have  been  left 
imdetermined  could  doubtless  have  been  easily  decided  had  we 
been  able  to  get  a  clear  statement  from  persons  who  knew  the 
individual  in  question.  In  solving  these  cases  we  have  followed 
the  rule  of  giving  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  individual ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  have  never  charted  a  person  as  feeble-minded 
xmless  we  had  ample  evidence  in  suppK)rt  of  that  decision.  Cases 
where  we  were  not  satisfied  of  this,  we  have  dealt  with  in  different 
ways.  Where  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  information  we  have 
left  the  squares  or  circles  blank.  If  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  presenting  the  facts  pro  and  con,  we  have 
used  the  question  mark  with  the  weight  on  the  normal  or  the 
feeble-minded  side  as  circumstances  seemed  to  warrant.  So 
that  "F  ?"  means  that  we  have  deliberated  over  the  matter  and 
on  the  whole  it  seems  highly  probable  tho  questionable  that 
the  person  is  feeble-minded.  In  like  manner  "N?"  means 
that  after  mature  deliberation  we  have  called  the  person 
normal,  altho  this  may  be  questioned.  In  consequence  of  our 
having  pursued  this  policy  all  charts  are  better  than  the  facts. 
If  we  had  complete  information  or  perfect  judgment  our  charts 
would  be  blacker  than  they  are. 

MANNER  OF  OBTAINING  THE  DATA 

Another  question  in  considering  the  reliability  of  the  data  is : 
How  has  it  been  collected?  Are  the  methods  followed  and  the 
means  adopted  for  securing  the  facts  sufficiently  safe-guarded 
to  insure  results  that  are  reasonably  reliable  ?  We  must  devote 
some   time   to   a   consideration   of   this   point   because   it   is 
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fundamental  to  the  value  of  the  material  contained  in  this 
book. 

Early  in  the  work  of  this  laboratory  we  turned  our  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  causes  of  feeble-mindedness.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  admission  blanks  of  the  Institution  showed  that 
they  did  not  furnish  the  necessary  data.  Often  the  questions 
had  been  misxmderstood,  sometimes  unanswered  thru  sheer 
ignorance ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  answered  in  such  a 
way  as  was  believed  would  insure  the  child's  being  admitted. 
In  an  effort  to  remedy  these  defects  a  new  set  of  questions, 
called  for  convenience  an  "after  admission  blank,"  was  sent 
to  the  parents  with  the  special  appeal  for  them  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  our  efforts  to  benefit  their  child  and  thru  him  other 
children,  by  carefully  answering  the  questions.  The  set  of  ques- 
tions was  made  out  in  as  simple  language  as  possible,  going  into 
the  desired  matter  in  the  necessary  detail.  Another  blank  some- 
what similar,  with  medical  terms  substituted  for  the  more  com- 
mon phraseology,  but  in  many  places  asking  the  same  questions, 
was  sent  to  the  family  physician.  It  was  hoped  that  from  these 
two  questionnaires  checking  each  other,  information  would  be 
elicited  which  would  enable  us  to  construct  a  chart  of  the 
family  which  would  be  of  distinct  value.  This  was  carried 
out  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1908-9.  As  the  returns  from 
these  questionnaires  came  in,  charts  were  prepared. 

Two  facts  were  at  once  evident.  The  results  were  very  satis- 
factory in  many  cases,  and  showed  that  parents  were  eager  to 
cooperate  with  us.  But  the  returns  showed  also  that  the  results 
would  inevitably  be  limited  by  the  intelligence  and  education 
of  the  persons  filling  the  blank,  and  that  this  would  so  often  be  a 
serious  limitation  that  we  could  never  get  all  that  we  desired 
by  this  method. 

The  next  plan  evolved  to  supply  this  defect  was  that  of  em- 
ploying field  workers.  We  felt  sure  that  a  person  of  the  right 
qualifications  could  secure  the  desired  information. 
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We  realized  keenly  the  importance  of  securing  the  right  person. 
The  qualities  that  we  considered  necessary  were:  a  pleasing 
manner  and  address  such  as  inspire  confidence ;  a  deep  and  true 
interest  in  humanity  which  would  enable  the  worker  to  have  a 
genuine  sympathy  with  the  people  whom  she  would  visit;  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  which  would  enable  her  to  comprehend 
the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded,  to  learn  readily  the  types  and 
characteristics  of  the  children,  and  to  see  the  bearing  upon  the 
central  problem  involved  of  various  facts  that  might  come 
to  hand ;  a  general  or  special  training  such  as  to  render  her  accu- 
rate and  efficient  in  reporting  and  recording  results.  Good 
health  and  resourcefulness  were  of  course  included.  After  much 
inquiry  and  search  we  secured  a  woman  whom  we  believed 
would  be  satisfactory.  On  the  eighth  of  November,  1909,  Miss 
Elizabeth  S.  Kite  came  to  the  Training  School  to  begin 
special  training  for  the  work.  She  devoted  herself  for  a  number 
of  weeks  to  the  study  of  the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness  as  it 
could  be  seen  here.  She  read  and  observed,  asked  questions, 
interviewed  children,  learned  their  mentaUty  and  their  pecuUari- 
ties  until  she  had  a  good  idea,  not  only  of  feeble-minded 
children  but  of  the  different  grades  and  types.  When  this 
was  done  she  made  a  brief  list  of  children  with  whose  histories 
she  would  begin. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  cases  to  be  investigated  the  field  worker 
made  the  acquaintance  of  each  child,  prepared  a  sheet  contain- 
ing his  picture  and  the  facts  about  him,  so  as  to  avoid  any  ix)s- 
sibility  of  confusion  when  she  came  later  to  talk  to  the  parents. 
On  these  sheets  were  also  all  the  addresses  that  the  Institution 
possessed  of  members  of  the  family.  Her  instructions  as  she 
went  out  were  in  the  main  those  that  were  later  embodied  in 
Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office.  She  carried  no 
questionnaire  or  blank  to  be  filled  out,  but  rather  was  given  general 
directions  as  to  what  to  inquire  for.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
a  questionnaire  too  often  elicits  a  definite  answer,  when,  as  matter 
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of  fact,  there  is  no  definite  answer  to  be  given.  We  deemed  it 
wiser  to  explain  to  the  people  as  well  as  possible  the  purpose 
we  had  in  view,  and  then  allow  them  to  talk,  directing  their 
conversation  along  certain  special  lines,  such  as  to  bring  out  the 
facts  in  regard  to  any  members  of  the  family  who  might  be 
feeble-minded,  alcoholic,  insane,  or  dependent  upon  charity,  etc. 
or  on  the  other  hand  who  might  be  free  from  any  or  all  of  these. 

We  may  note  here  that  later  in  the  year  provision  was  made  for 
a  second  field  worker,  and  early  in  the  following  year  for  a  third. 
Miss  Jane  GriflSths  and  Miss  Maude  Moore  were  secured. 

The  field  workers  were  instructed  to  record  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  exact  words  of  their  informant,  not  of  course  the 
whole  conversation,  but  the  salient  features.  They  were  to  do 
this  rather  than  to  give  us  their  interpretation  of  what  they 
heard.  They  of  course  also  gave  us  their  impressions  but  these 
were  recorded  as  impressions.  Having  the  original  words  of 
their  informers  it  would  be  possible  for  any  one  at  any  time  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions,  whereas,  if  we  had  only  the  field 
worker's  interpretation  we  could  never  be  certain  upon  what  that 
interpretation  was  based.  Reports  were  sent  in  to  the  labora- 
tory every  few  days,  whenever  a  case  was  finished,  or  if  a  long 
case,  at  least  every  week.  We  felt  that  it  was  neither  economi- 
cal nor  desirable  to  require  the  field  workers  to  make  a  daily 
report  or  in  any  way  to  encumber  them  with  clerical  work.  They 
made  rough  family  history  charts  in  the  field  and  sent  them  in 
with  their  reports.  Later  it  was  found  desirable  for  them  to 
make  these  charts  on  a  large  scale,  that  is,  without  crowding  in- 
dividual sjmibols,  leaving  room  to  record  on  the  chart  beside 
each  sjmibol  facts  in  regard  to  the  individual  represented  by  that 
symbol.  This  is  a  great  convenience  in  referring  to  the  chart 
and  the  data. 

The  field  workers  were  given  instruction  on  the  nature  of  evi- 
dence so  that  they  would  recognize  the  kind  of  information  that 
needed  corroboration  and  the  kind  that  was  practically  safe  and 
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reliable  upon  the  testimony  of  the  single  informer.  They  were 
instructed  to  get  the  necessary  corroboration  in  all  cases  as 
far  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  contradictory  statements  or 
opinions,  all  statements  were  to  be  recorded  and  every  effort 
made  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  evidence. 

The  field  worker  went  armed  with  a  card  of  introduction  from 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution.  This  means  much.  The 
admissions  to  this  Institution  are  all  voluntary.  Parents 
ask  for  the  privilege  of  sending  their  children  here.  When  at 
last  they  are  admitted,  the  parents  are  happy.  They  receive 
answers  to  all  the  letters  they  write  inquiring  about  their 
children.  They  receive  periodical  reports  on  progress.  They 
are  allowed  to  come  to  see  the  child  at  any  time  desired,  and 
altho  they  are  urged  to  come  on  a  particular  day  of  the  week, 
they  are  not  refused  on  other  days.  Whenever  they  come  they 
receive  a  friendly  greeting  and  cheerful  word  from  the  Superin- 
tendent. Their  attitude  toward  the  Superintendent,  the  Insti- 
tution and  its  work  is  one  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  happi- 
ness and  confidence.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  the  field 
worker  approaches  the  family,  saying,  "  I  have  come  from  Vine- 
land,  from  Superintendent  Johnstone,  I  bring  you  a  message 
from  your  Willie  or  your  Katie,"  she  is  received  with  the  most 
cordial  welcome.  And  when  she  sits  down  with  them  and 
gradually  discloses  the  fact  that  we  are  studying  Willie's  case 
and  that  we  want  information  along  such  and  such  lines,  they 
gladly  give  every  aid  in  their  power.  It  may  well  be  remem- 
bered in  this  connection,  that  the  majority  of  these  people  are 
of  the  type  that  like  to  talk  about  their  own  affairs. 

The  results  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  Not  that 
we  have  obtained  all  that  we  desired ;  not  that  we  have  scien- 
tifically accurate  information  on  all  the  phases  of  the  problem 
that  would  be  valuable  to  us ;  but  we  have  secured,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  thoroly  corroborated  facts  which  show  us 
many  conditions  little  imderstood  previously. 
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As  a  rule,  our  workers  have  easily  been  able  to  decide  the 
mentality  of  the  persons  they  saw.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  this 
was  not  so  easy  and  only  after  much  observation  and  ques- 
tioning of  neighbors  and  friends  as  to  the  conduct  and  life 
of  these  persons  was  it  ix)ssible  to  come  to  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  conclusion.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  impossible 
to  decide  even  after  all  our  care ;  and  these  cases  are  therefore 
left  undetermined. 

In  regard  to  the  persons  not  seen,  and  especially  those  of 
earlier  generations  who  are  no  longer  living,  the  task  at  first  sight 
seems  more  difficult.  Some  even  assume  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  mentality  of  such  cases  imless  they  were  commonly 
recognized  idiots  or  imbeciles.  That  such  is  not  the  fact 
however  will  become  evident  from  a  little  thotful  consideration^ 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  field  worker  goes  out  with  a  badlC^ 
ground  of  knowledge  of  four  hundred  feeble-minded  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women,  of  all  grades  of  intelligence,  and  a  great 
variety  of  temperaments  and  hereditary  influences.  With  this 
backgroimd  it  is  possible  to  project  any  individual  into  a  known 
group  and  decide  that  he  is  or  is  not  like  someone  in  the  group. 
This  of  course  must  not  be  done,  and  is  not  done,  by  any  su- 
perficial resemblance  but  on  the  basis  of  many  fundamental 
characteristics. 

The  idea  that  it  is  impK)ssible  to  determine  the  mentality  of 
a  person  who  is  three  or  four  generations  back  of  the  present  is 
partly  an  ill-considered  one  and  partly  the  result  of  erroneous 
logic.  One  sajrs  —  "I  don't  know  my  own  grandparents,  and 
as  for  my  great-grandparents  I  do  not  even  know  their  names." 
And  the  implied  argument  is  "If  a  person  as  intelligent  as  I  am, 
does  not  know  his  grandparents  how  can  these  ignorant  defectives 
know  theirs."  The  argument  is  fallacious  thruout.  To  begin 
with,  family  ties  are  often  much  closer  with  these  defectives  than 
with  more  intelligent  people  who  are  often  too  busy  to  keep  up 
these  relationships;   the  defectives  are  more  apt  to  remain  for 
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generations  in  the  same  community,  while  the  intelligent  migrate 
and  so  leave  their  ancestors.  This  was  well  shown  in  The  Kalii- 
kak  Family  where  the  members  of  the  bad  side  are  practically 
all  to  be  found  within  a  narrow  area  around  the  ancestral  home, 
while  the  good  side  are  scattered  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Again,  the  fact  that  I  do  not  know  my  grandparents  does 
not  prove  that  no  one  now  living  knew  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  numerous  people  now  living  who  knew  them 
well. 

Further,  three  generations  back  is  easy  and  six  is  not  impos- 
able.  We  labor  under  a  fallacy  in  regard  to  this  point.  We  are 
apt  to  conclude  that  because  a  man  rarely  remembers  his  great- 
grandparent,  no  one  can  have  known  a  person  four  generations 
back.  It  is  a  surprise  to  us  to  be  told  that  there  are  persons  now 
living  who  remember  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution  !  John 
Doe  enlisted  in  the  Continental  army  in  1775  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  died  in  1845  ^tt  the  age  of  ninety.  Richard  Roe 
was  twelve  years  old  at  that  time  and  vividly  remembers  hearing 
the  old  man  Doe  tell  of  the  exciting  experiences  of  '76.  Richard 
Roe  is  eighty-one  years  old  now.  That  is  a  rare  occurrence? 
Certainly.  And  we  have  been  able  to  determine  that  a  person 
in  the  sixth  generation  back  was  feeble-minded  in  only  one  family 
out  of  327  —  the  Kallikak  family.  For  the  fifth  generation  we 
have  made  determinations  in  only  four  cases  and  even  these  are 
not  involved  in  our  conclusions. 

The  ease  with  which  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  satisfactory 
evidence  on  the  fifth  generation  is  illustrated  in  The  Kallikak 
Family. 

The  field  worker  accosts  an  old  farmer  —  "Do  you  remember 
an  old  man,  Martin  Kallikak  Qr.),  who  lived  on  the  mountain- 
edge  yonder?"  "Do  I?  Well,  I  guess!  Nobody'd  forget 
him.  Simple,  not  quite  right  here  (tapping  his  head)  but  in- 
offensive and  kind.    All  the  family  was  that.    Old  Moll,  simple 
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as  she  was,  would  do  anything  for  a  neighbor.  She  finally  died 
— burned  to  death  in  the  chimney  comer.  She  had  come  in  drunk 
and  sat  down  there.  Whether  she  fell  over  in  a  fit  or  her  clothes 
caught  fire,  nobody  knows.  She  was  burned  to  a  crisp  when 
they  found  her.  That  was  the  worst  of  them,  they  would  drink. 
Poverty  was  their  best  friend  in  this  respect,  or  they  would  have 
been  drunk  all  the  time.  Old  Martin  could  never  stop  as  long 
as  he  had  a  drop.  Many's  the  time  he's  rolled  off  of  Billy  Par- 
son's porch.  Billy  always  had  a  barrel  of  cider  handy.  He'd 
just  chuckle  to  see  old  Martin  drink  and  drink  until  finally  he'd 
lose  his  balance  and  over  he'd  go  ! "  ^ 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  Martin  was  feeble-minded  ? 

Physicians  conclude  upon  evidence  infinitely  weaker  than 
^rs  that  Napoleon,  Julius  Caesar  and  St.  Paul  were  epileptic. 
Historians  reconstruct  out  of  a  few  charred  posts,  straw,  grain,  etc., 
the  habits,  mode  of  life  and  almost  the  mental  level  of  the  Swiss 
Lake  Dwellers.  Surely  the  person  who  rejects  our  data  on  the 
basis  that  such  things  cannot  be  determined,  would  discard  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  history  as  now  written. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  one  versed  in  the  subject  to  tell  whether 
or  not  a  man  was  feeble-minded  even  tho  he  lived  a  himdred  years 
ago,  providing  he  made  enough  impression  upon  his  time  for 
traditions  of  him  to  have  come  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
this  latter  proviso  which  cuts  out  most  of  the  people  back  of  the 
third  generation.  It  is  very  rare  that  we  find  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  fourth  generation  unless  they  were  so  markedly 
feeble-minded  that  it  has  been  a  tradition  in  the  family  or  among 
the  neighbors  all  these  years.  This  has  sometimes  happened,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  charts.  In  such  cases  of  tradition  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  determination.  Any  person 
living  or  dead,  who  was  so  abnormal  that  neighbors  or  friends 
or  descendants  always  spoke  of  him  as  "not  quite  right"  is  cer- 
tain to  have  been  decidedly  defective. 

^  Sec  KaUikak  Family ,  page  83,  Macmillan,  1912. 
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It  is  not  in  this  group  that  the  liability  of  error  enters, 
but  rather  in  the  one  that  we  call  moron,  the  individual  of 
whom  the  people  say,  "Oh,  yes!  he  was  all  right,  but  he 
was  never  able  to  get  along."  Then  the  field  worker  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  many  careful  questions  from  which  she  satisfies  her- 
self that  the  reason  he  was  not  able  to  get  along  was  because  of 
lack  of  intelligence.  In  these  cases  it  is  possible  to  err.  In  all 
such  cases  we  have  insistently  maintained  that  we  must  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  individual's  intelligence,  and  we 
must  not  mark  him  feeble-minded  imless  the  evidence  is  clear. 

From  this  policy  which  we  have  constantly  maintained,  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  we  have  left  a  great  many  individuals  imdeter- 
mined  who  were  really  feeble-minded,  possibly  we  have  even 
marked  some  normal  who  were  feeble-minded ;  so  that  as  a  con- 
sequence our  charts  are,  as  already  stated,  beUer  than  the  facts. 

The  reader  will  not  forget  that  our  problem  is  a  comparatively 
easy  one,  the  determining  of  the  mentality  of  the  various  persons, 
that  is,  whether  normal  or  feeble-minded. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  determining  insanity,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  kind  of  insanity,  or  even  epilepsy  except  the  most 
obvious  cases,  or  the  diseases  from  which  these  persons  suffered, 
it  is  an  entirely  diflFerent  matter,  and  we  make  no  pretension  that 
our  records  here  are  absolutely  accurate.  We  quote  them  as 
they  were  reported  to  us  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth.  We 
have  exercised  every  possible  care  and  they  probably  have  con- 
siderable value,  but  how  much,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
one to  determine. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  test  and  check  up  the  work  of  our 
field  workers.  This  has  been  done  in  different  ways.  One  field 
worker  has  taken  a  case  that  another  field  worker  had  worked 
up  and  she  has  brot  in  an  entirely  independent  report.  In  some 
cases  the  field  worker  has  brot  in  reports  on  families  that  are 
known  to  others  in  the  Institution,  such  as  Superintendent 
Johnstone,  or  perhaps  a  matron  or  a  teacher.    At  times  the 
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writer  himself  has  gone  with  a  field  worker  after  her  report  was 
in  and  interviewed  the  various  persons  on  her  chart  and  come  to 
his  own  decision  as  to  whether  she  had  rightly  or  wrongly  marked 
them. 

Good  results  have  been  secured  by  sending  field  workers  out 
to  go  over  some  of  their  own  cases  to  discover  whether  a  second 
interview  (especially  after  the  lapse  of  some  months  and  the 
acquiring  of  more  experience)  would  result  in  changing  the 
marking  of  any  individuals. 

The  result  of  all  of  these  checkings  is  to  establish  beyond  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  our  records  are  conservative.  The  changes 
that  have  been  made  have  been  mostly  changes  from  "imdeter- 
mined"  to  "feeble-minded" ;  from  "normal"  to  "questionable." 
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Cases  255  and  284  are  on  one  chart.*  The  revised  chart  (here 
reproduced)  compared  with  the  original,  shows  that  the  re- 
sult of  a  second  examination  of  the  family  has  made  the  field 
worker  question  several  of  the  persons  formerly  marked  normal, 
and  change  one  that  was  marked  "questionably  normal"  to 
"definitely   feeble-minded."    This  last  change  has  a  further 

'  For  explanation  of  charts  see  page  48. 
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interest  for  us ;  this  boy  a  younger  brother  of  Fred  K.  was  exam- 
ined by  the  writer  and  found  to  be  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
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backward  and  consequently  was  not  declared  feeble-minded. 
That  was  three  years  ago.  Examined  again  recently  he  shows 
precisely  the  same  mentality  as  before,  which  now  makes  him 
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more  than  three  years  backward  and  other  signs  clearly  show 
that  he  is  really  mentally  defective. 

We  thus  have  an  example  of  what  we  have  found  in  a  few  other 
cases  and  suspected  in  many,  that  we  often  get  these  children 
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soon  after  they  have  begun  to  slow  down  in  their  development. 
At  the  moment  they  do  not  show  more  than  a  little  backward- 
ness, but  as  time  goes 
on  that  backwardness 
becomes  so  great  that 
it  is  definitely  feeble- 
mindedness. 
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Case  250  is  a  Mon-  ^SSl!!!! 
golian  type.  Further 
study  of  this  case  has 
enabled  us  to  add  a 
number  of  individuals, 
some  of  them  normal, 
and  to  fill  in  the  im- 
determined  ones,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  marking  them  normal  or  questionably 
normal.     It  has  also  added  two  feeble-minded. 

Case  264  is  a  case  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  scarlet 
fever.     The  earlier  account  of   this  case  suggests  that  since 

so    many    are    unde- 

CHART  264-REVISED  .         ,        .  ,  , 

termmed  it  would 
be  possible  that  this 
might  be  an  heredi- 
tary case.  Our  second 
study,  while  not  en- 
tirely removing  that 
doubt,  has  added  some 
normal  people  with  the 
effect  of  making  it  a 
little  less  probably  an 
hereditary  case,  and 
therefore  more  prob- 
able that  the  assigned  cause,  scarlet  fever,  may  be  correct. 
Case  177  being  re-investigated  shows  no  significant  change. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  Byron's  sister  at  the  time  of  the  first 
investigation    had    three   children,    two    of    whom   were    too 
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yoimg  to  be  determined.  She  now  has  five  children  and  the  two 
imdetermined  ones  are  now  old  enough  so  that  it  is  apparent 
that  they  are  normal. 
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Case  170  was  classified  as  probably  hereditary;  further  study 
has  enabled  us  to  mark  a  number  of  individuals  on  the  mother's 
side  as  normal  who  were  before  undetermined,  but  it  has  also 
given  us  Imlay's  father  as  questionably  normal.    On  the  whole, 
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perhaps  the  probability  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  is  slightly 
increased,  for  while  the  increase  in  the  numbeg  of  normals  on  the 
maternal  side  makes  it  a  little  less  likely  that  there  was  feeble- 
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mindedness  in  that  family,  on  the  other  hand  the  questioning 
of  the  father's  normality  with  the  addition  of  his  parents,  the 
father  of  whom  was  entirely  unknown  to  his  wife's  family,  makes 
it  look  suspicious. 
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Case  189,  which  was  recorded  as  probably  hereditary,  has 
been  extended  very  much  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  with  the 
original  chart.    The  probability  of  this  being  an  hereditary  case 
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seems  to  be  a  little  reduced  and  yet  by  no  means  entirely  re- 
moved. There  art  some  undetermined  on  the  maternal  side  who 
may  have  been  defective;   while  on  the  father's  side  there  re- 
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mains  a  good  degree  of  probability  that  there  was  defect.     The 
ugly  and  heartless  disposition  may  be  evidence  of  this. 

In  Case  97  we  have  been  able  to  confirm  the  previous  findings 
and  to  add  several  details,  including  five  more  defectives. 
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A  comparison  of  the  original  and  revised  charts  in  Case  i  shows 
that  the  father  of  Gertrude  upon  further  examination  has  been 
found  to  be  defective.  The  maternal  grandmother  is  normal  and 
two  of  the  persons  marked  undetermined  are  now  considered 
questionably  normal. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  ail  of  these  changes  are  in  the  direction 
of  making  the  histories  worse  rather  than  better.  This  is  natural 
because  we  were  all  more  conservative  in   the  beginning  and 
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the  field  workers  were  not  so  familiar  with  feeble-mindedness. 
They  did  not  recognize  the  finer  symptoms  and  were  not  willing 
to  call  anybody  feeble-minded  who  did  not  have  some  of  the 
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larger  marks.  As  they  came  to  have  greater  familiarity  with 
persons  known  to  be  feeble-minded  they  began  to  recognize  the 
more  obscure  symptoms  and  were  able  to  see  somewhat  beneath 
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the  surface.  They  also  learned  how  to  get  information  under 
diflBicult  circumstances  where  in  their  earlier  experience  they 
were  baflSed. 

In  a  field  like  this  one  must  itot  look  for  mathematical  accu- 
racy, nor  in  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  .either  normal  or  ab- 
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normal,  can  the  student  wait  for  certainty  before  formulating 
his  theories.  The  physician  who  waited  until  the  facts  on 
which  he  bases  his  diagnosis  were  absolutely  proved  would  often 
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wait  until  the  patient  was  dead.    It  is  all  a  matter  of  probability. 
It  is  true  that  the  probability  may  be  made  so  high  in  some 
cases  that  it  amounts  to  what  we  call  practical  certainty. 
In  all  of  the  material  presented  in  this  book  we  have  aimed  at 
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that  high  degree  of  probability  so  that  we  can  say  of  every  family 
history,  while  it  may  be  very  incomplete,  yet  as  far  as  it  goes  it 
is  true.  Whatever  conclusions  can  be  deduced  from  the  facts 
here     presented 
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are 
practically  sure,  and 
one  can  go  with  some 
degree  of  probability 
much  farther  even 
than  we  have  gone. 

Perhaps    the   most    «*»"*^|^ 
convincing     evidence 
on  this  matter  may  be 
the  case  of  Thomas 
C,  Case  17. 

This  case  was  a  very 
difficult  one  to  follow  out,  and  after  many  delays  and  much 
trouble  in  getting  at  the  family,  the  field  worker  felt  that  she 
had  given  all  the  time  that  she  ought  to  devote  to  one  family 
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and  consequently  sent  in  her  report.    The  result  is  shown  in 
the  upper  chart. 
Recently  Miss  Florence  Givens  Smith,  field  worker  for  the  State 
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Charities  Aid  Association,  wrote  us  that  in  the  course  of  her  in- 
vestigation she  had  studied  a  family,  one  member  of  which  was  at 
Vineland,  and  she  would  be  glad  to  give  us  what  she  had  found. 
We  of  course  accepted  this  generous  offer  with  the  result  that 
from  the  data  thus  furnished  we  were  able  to  make  the  revised 
chart.  The  difference  in  the  two  charts  is  striking  and  confirms 
what  was  said  above,  namely,  that  when  the  facts  are  known 
the  charts  become  blacker  than  we  have  usually  made  them. 
Another  point  is  well  brot  out  here,  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  applying  to  later  charts,  principles  or  laws  that  have  been 
determined  thru  earlier  study.  For  example:  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  both  parents  are  feeble-minded  all  of  the  children 
are  feeble-minded.  This  being  true,  we  had  a  right  to  mark  all 
of  the  children  on  our  first  chart  in  this  case  feeble-minded, 
since  both  parents  are  in  this  condition.  But  we  have  never 
done  this.  The  markings  that  we  have  given  are  invariably 
those  which  came  from  the  objective  evidence,  and  not  from 
any  theoretical  consideration.  So  that  in  this  case  the  work  of 
Miss  Smith  on  this  family  simply  fills  in  what  the  theory  would 
call  for.  But  perhaps  someone  a  little  more  skeptical  would 
wish  to  ask,  "What  evidence  have  you  that  this  second  field 
worker  has  not  had  merely  a  little  different  standard,  and  so  has 
marked  people  feeble-minded  where  your  first  field  worker 
marked  them  "imdetermined"?  To  answer  this  question  I 
give  extracts  from  Miss  Smith's  report.  I  make  these  somewhat 
extensive  both  because  they  are  so  convincing  and  also  because 
it  shows  well  the  social  side  of  this  type  of  family. 

"  The  sources  for  the  following  information  are :  records  of  the 
Institution  for  Epileptics,  Almshouse  records,  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  and  eight  intelligent 
and  responsible  men  and  women. 

History  of  Mabels  Annie,  and  Mary  Corner:  these  are  nieces 
of  Thomas  C. 

Mabel  the  oldest  of  the  fraternity  was  born  at  about 

1905.     She  was  committed  to  the  Children's  Home  in  January 
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191 2,  was  returned  to  her  father  for  a  time  but  recommitted 
July  2,  191 2.  Is  considered  feeble-minded.  Her  teacher  says 
that  she  is  mild  and  obedient ;  is  poor  in  school  work  but  makes 
some  progress ;  is  fair  in  hand-work. 

Annie  Corner,  born  January  8,  1906,  was  committed  to  the 
Children's  Home  in  January  191 2;  was  returned  to  her  father 
and  recommitted  in  July  191 2.  She  is  defective.  Her  teacher 
says  that  she  is  of  a  different  type  from  her  sister  Mabel.  She 
is  quick  in  taking  directions,  but  stubborn.  Makes  progress 
more  rapidly  than  Mabel. 

Mary  Comer  was  bom  in about  1909.  She  is  not  attend- 
ing school  and  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  decide  as  to  her  mentality. 

The  Father,  Will  Comer  —  Brother-in-law  of  Thomas  C. 

Will  Corner  was  bom  at  — —  but  has  lived  for  some  years  past 

in    the  neighborhood   of .    He   drinks   but  could    not  in 

any  sense  be  called  alcoholic.  He  is  not  inclined  to  work  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  immediate  necessity ;  never  works  regularly  or 
steadily,  only  by  the  day  or  week,  usually  the  former.  Is  fond  of 
fishing  and  trapping.  He  is  rather  unusually  large,  strong  and 
able  bodied.  Wears  his  hair  long  and  has  a  most  unkempt 
appearance.  Is  boy-Uke  in  his  lack  of  responsibility;  good- 
natured,  and  imreliable.  When  in  town  is  the  butt  of  jokes  at 
the  comer  grocery.  At  present  is  living  with  his  former  wife's 
aimt  who  receives  a  pension  and  assists  in  supporting  them  both. 

Comer's  first  wife  came  from  .     She  was  feeble-minded. 

Is  said  to  have  died  from  going  out  of  doors  barefooted  soon  after 
a  child  was  bom.     By  her,  Comer  had  one  child.     After  her  death, 

while  working  in  the  neighborhood  of ,  he  met  and  eloped  with 

Fanny  C.  (sister  of  Thomas  C.)  who  became  his  second  wife, 

taking  her  to to  be  married.     During  their  married  Ufe  they 

lived  in and .     Beooived  charity  from  private  sources. 

Will  Comer  had  a  brother  Ed  who  was  a  marble  cutter  and 

lived  in  .     It  is  thought  that  he  moved  to  several 

years  ago.  He  is  said  to  drink  heavily.  Another  brother  known 
as  "Lying  Joe"  was  a  steady  drinker.  Another  brother,  James, 
was  known  as  "Crazy  Jim"  and  was  an  imbecile.  He  did  odd 
jobs  in  return  for  food  and  tobacco  and  was  often  imposed  upon 

on  account  of  his  lack  of  intelligence.     Miss says  that  he  was 

extremely  gluttonous  and  that  she  remembers  as  a  child  seeing 
plates  of  food  heaped  up  for  him.     One  time  when  there  was  a 
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wedding  in  the  family  they  gave  Jim  as  much  as  they  thought 
he  could  eat  in  the  kitchen  and  then  sent  him  home  with  a  basket 
to  his  mother.  On  the  road  he  stopped  to  eat  more,  and  was 
later  foimd  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  great  agony  from  cramps. 
He  was  physically  strong  and  was  a  good  worker  when  put  at  a 
simple  task,  but  was  entirely  imable  to  plan  work.  He  was 
found  dead  in  a  bam.  Cause  of  death  was  thought  to  have 
been  heart  trouble.  A  brother,  Paul,  is  said  to  have  been  a  worth- 
less drunkard.  A  sister,  Jennie,  is  remembered  to  have  been  slow 
in  school.  Another  sister,  Mamie,  was  bom  about  1842  and  died 
in  1906  of  general  debility.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  life 
she  had  a  mpture  but  continued  to  work  out  by  the  day.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  a  fairly  good  housekeeper.  A  brother,  George, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  industry  and  good  habits,  and  to 
have  saved  some  money.  His  two  sons  are  said  to  have  tumed 
out  badly,  one  is  reported  as  an  habitual  dmnkard,  and  the  other 
is  said  to  have  gotten  in  trouble  for  shooting  his  wife.  Dan, 
another  brother,  was  bom  in  1840.  He  is  illiterate  and  decidedly 
alcoholic. 

The  Mother, 

Millie  C.  (sister  of  Thomas  C.)  was  bom  in  1881.  When  a 
small  child  she  was  sent  to  the  County  Almshouse  with  her 
parents,  her  sisters,  Carrie  and  Violet,  and  her  brothers,  Thomas 
and  Henry.  At  about  ten  years  of  age  she  was  taken  from  the 
almshouse  and  remained  in  a  private  home  until  she  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  she  ran  away  with  Will  Comer  and  married 

him.     Mrs. says  that  she  was  decidedly  defective,  was  slow 

to  leam  in  school,  and  was  incompetent  in  housework.  If  left 
alone  she  would  not  finish  a  task.  Her  facial  expression  in- 
dicated mental  defect  and  she  sometimes  drooled  at  the  mouth. 
When  her  first  baby  was  bom  she  was  still  a  girl  in  short 
dresses.  She  was  entirely  incapable  of  managing  her  household, 
and  her  children  were  badly  neglected.  In  manner  she  was 
quiet,  peaceable  and  dull.  She  could  read  and  write  a  little. 
She  died  of  tuberculosis  in  19 10,  when  29  years  of  age. 

Thomas  C.*s  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

May  C,  was  bom  in  1872.  When  a  small  child,  was  in  the 
Almshouse  with  her  parents,  two  brothers  and  a  sister.    Twice 

was  taken  from  the  almshouse  by  Mrs.  .     The  last  time 

Mrs.  took  her,  she  had  a  small  infant.    After  staying  for 
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eight  or  nine  months  she  deserted  the  baby  and  ran  away  with 
a  half-witted  fellow  named  Smalley,  and  came  back  after  several 
weeks  saying  that  she  had  married  him.    For  several  years  they 

have  lived  in  ,  have  drunk,  quarreled  and  often  been  in 

Police  Court.  May's  reputation  for  inmiorality  is  well  known. 
She  has  had  four  children.  The  last  one  which  is  very 
dark  is  thought  to  belong  to  one  of  the  Italians  who  frequented 
the  house.    The  family  were  ordered  to  leave  town  in  the  fall 

of  191 2,  and  moved  to .    Two  of  the  children  attend  school 

and  are  considered  feeble-minded.  Smalley  is  guilty  of  having 
relations  with  his  wife's  oldest  child.     In  speaking  of  May's 

mentality,  Mrs. says  that  she  is  not  bright,  is  childlike,  does 

not  consider  what  the  results  of  her  actions  will  be ;  is  quarrel- 
some and  immoral.  She,  her  husband,  and  children  have  the 
reputation  of  stealing.  (Smalley  belongs  to  a  degenerate  family 
well  known  in  the  neighborhood.) 

Mazie  C.  was  bom  in  1874.    When  about  14  years  of  age  she 

went  to  live  with  Mrs. and  remained  with  her  for  four  years, 

when  she  went  to  her  aimt.  She  married  a  man  who  drank,  but 
who  was  superior  to  herself,  but  she  does  not  live  with  him. 
Has  lived  with  various  men.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation 
was  living  with  a  man  named  Joe  Comer.  Has  been  caring  for 
her  sister's  children  since  her  death.  Is  a  poor  housekeeper, 
never  stays  long  in  one  place.  Has  a  defect  of  speech  and  is 
imdoubtedly  feeble-minded. 

Nell  C.  was  bom  in  1876.  She  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
on  Warwick  moimtain.  Her  first  child  Charlie,  bom  November 
2, 1906,  is  said  by  her  family  to  belong  to  a  son  of  B B . 

She  then  married  a  foreigner  and  the  family  claim  that  he 
deserted  her  after  having  two  children  by  her.  After  that  she 
lived  with  her  mother.  She  died  at  child  birth.  This  last 
child,  which  was  still-bom,  was  said  to  be  by  her  mother's  consort. 
Her  children,  who  are  thought  to  be  by  the  foreigner,  are  Sam, 
bom  in  1908,  and  Mag,  bom  1909. 

Nancy  C,  was  bom  at .     She,  with  several  other  members 

of  her  family,  was  sent  to  the  Almshouse  when  a  child  of  seven. 

By  poor  officials  she  was  placed  in  the  family  of  Mr. but 

was  returned  because  she  was  considered  feeble-minded.  On 
July  12  she  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  State  Board  of 
Chfldren's  Guardians  and  was  placed  out  by  them.    She  became 
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of  age  in  1912,  at  which  time  she  was  living  with  a  Mrs. .     She 

was  visited  by  the  research  worker  from  Vineland  who  considered 
her  high  grade  feeble-minded.     She  said  that  she  expected  to 

marry  a  man  whom  Mr. had  picked  out  for  her.     She  had 

not  seen  him  yet  but  was  delighted  at  the  prospect.  Is  fond  of 
dress  and  fixing  up  her  hair. 

Thomas  C,  was  bom  in  1892.  As  a  baby  his  mother  says  that 
he  was  well,  but  when  about  ten  years  old  began  having  "fits." 
He  was  placed  out  by  the  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
but  was  found  to  be  feeble-minded  and  was  transferred  to  The 
Training  School  at  Vineland  in  1903. 

Vernon  C.  was  in  the  County  Almshouse  with  his  parents  in 
1897,  at  which  time  he  was  recorded  as  being  three  years  old. 
In  1 90 1  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  State  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians  but  was  foimd  to  be  epileptic  and  was 
committed  to  Skillman  Village  in  1907.  He  ran  away  from  Skill- 
man  and  has  not  been  returned.  The  records  show  that  he  has 
had  no  convulsions  since  1899.  He  had  a  pronounced  defect  of 
speech  and  stuttered  badly.  Was  considered  a  fair  patient  and 
played  the  trombone  in  the  band.  His  mother  says  that  he  was 
well  as  a  baby  but  that  he  began  having  "fits"  when  five  or  six 
years  old.     (There  is  probably  another  sister.) 

The  Father-in-law  of  Thomas  C^s  Sister  MiUie, 

Milton  Corner  was  bound  out  as  a  boy  to  Gov.  .     He 

had  little  schooling  and  wafe  illiterate.  The  Governor's  family 
do  not  remember  much  that  would  throw  light  upon  his  men- 
tality. The  family  were  always  wretchedly  poor,  always  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  none  of  them  were  to  be  depended  upon. 
They  always  thought  that  Milton  would  have  gotten  along  better 
if  he  had  not  had  such  an  extravagant  wife.  They  hved  for 
many  years  in  a  little  log  cabin  near  the  station.  His  son-in-law 
says  tliat  from  the  time  he  first  knew  him,  beginning  when 
Milton  was  40  years  of  age,  his  mind  seemed  to  be  affected.  He 
would  sit  by  the  stove  for  hours  at  a  time  and  would  not  notice 
anything,  often  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed.  Would 
not  tell  anyone  of  his  plans  and  would  sometimes  wander  ofiF  for 
several  days  at  a  time.  He  had  delusions  of  sight  and  imagined 
that  people  were  after  him.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
his  wife  had  to  work  out  to  support  the  family.  He  never  owned 
property  but  rented  the  log  cabin  in  which  he  lived. 
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Thomas  C.^s  Father. 

Lemuel  C.  was  bom  in  1855.  The  field  worker  at  Skillman 
believes  that  he  was  feeble-minded,  she  also  reports  that  he  was 
a  laudanum  fiend,  and  that  he  consumed  it  in  large  quantities. 

They  were  living  on Mountain  in  a  log  house.     They  are 

described  as  wretchedly  poor  and  destitute.  One  informer 
remembers  seeing  them  seated  around  a  table  composed  of  boards 
eating  out  of  hollow  squashes  and  drinking  from  old  tomato 
cans.  In  1897,  Lemuel  C,  his  wife  and  his  children,  May,  15, 
Nell,  9,  Nancy,  7,  Thomas,  5,  and  Vernon,  3,  were  committed  to 
the  Coimty  Almshouse.  Lemuel  C.  died  there  at  the  age  of  49 
of  tuberculosis.     He  had  rheumatism  severely. 

Thomas  C.^s  Mother. 

Phoebe  E.  was  bom  about  1858.  She  does  not  know  her 
exact  age.  She,  as  well  as  her  sisters,  were  given  out  to  be  brot 
up.  She  knows  nothing  about  her  parents  except  that  they  are 
dead.  She  claims  that  her  first  husband  deserted  her  just  be- 
fore the  birth  of  her  first  child.  She  told  the  field  worker  at  Skill- 
man  that  she  feels  sure  that  he  ran  off  with  her  sister ;  at  any  rate 
her  sister  disappeared  at  the  same  time  and  neither  of  them  have 
been  heard  of  since.  She  then  married  or  lived  with  Lemuel  C. 
and  had  eleven  children.  The  youngest,  she  says  that  she  gave 
to  a  woman  but  she  cannot  remember  her  name.  She  heard 
later  that  the  child  died.  After  going  to  the  Almshouse  with 
C.  she  ran  off  with  another  man  from  the  county  house ;  but 
claims  that  she  deserted  him  in  the  night.  She  never  stays  in 
one  place,  often  tramps  for  miles  to  make  a  visit,  stays  a  few 
days  and  then  goes  on.  She  claims  that  she  married  her  third 
consort  several  years  ago.  She  has  been  living  with  him  for 
several  years  off  and  on  in  a  place  called  Roaring  Gulch.  She 
is  a  shiftless  housekeeper,  is  both  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 
Says  that  she  has  always  had  "fainting  spells,"  drops  down  any- 
where for  no  apparent  reason.  She  feels  the  spells  coming  on 
and  screams.     Has  always  been  immoral. 

In  concluding  this  topic  it  may  be  said,  that  perhaps  after  all 
the  best  evidence  of  accuracy  in  the  data  will  be  discovered  by  a 
study  of  the  charts  themselves,  and  the  figures  that  have  been 
compiled  from  the  charts.      The  internal  evidence  of   a  high 
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degree  of  accuracy  is  to  us  very  strong.  We  trust  it  will  be  ap- 
parent also  to  the  reader.  Our  work  has  been  full  of  surprises ; 
we  have  had  no  preconceived  opinions ;  we  have  had  impressions 
and  feelings  that  we  should  find  such  and  such  things.  These 
have  as  often  been  contradicted  as  approved.  At  different  times 
in  the  investigation  we  have  thot  that  the  figures  were  going  to 
show  now  one  thing  and  now  another.  As  examples  of  this  we 
may  mention  the  question  of  the  influence  of  alcohol  and  the 
Mendelian  law  as  applied  to  the  heredity.  Not  until  the  last 
of  the  data  were  worked  up  did  we  have  any  idea  how  these  mat- 
ters were  coming  out.  We  realize  that  to  many  people  our  con- 
clusions will  be  unacceptable.  Such  persons  will,  if  they  cannot 
find  a  flaw  in  the  argument,  be  apt  to  question  the  reliability 
of  the  data. 


u 


CHAPTER   III 


THE  DATA 


THE  CHARTS 

Each  chart  represents  in  graphic  form  the  history  of  a  family. 
The  starting  point  is  always  the  child  who  is  in  The  Vineland 
Training  School,  designated  hereafter  for  the  sake  of  brevity  as 
our  child. 

The  following  explanation  will  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  charts. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Our  327  families  naturally  fall  into  six  fundamental  groups  as 
follows : 

1.  Where  feeble-mindedness  is  certainly  hereditary  —  desig- 
nated hereafter  for  brevity's  sake  as  the  Hereditary  Group  or 
Hereditary  (H).     164  families. 

2.  A  group  which,  while  not  so  certainly  hereditary,  yet 
shows  high  degrees  of  probability  that  the  feeble-mindedness 
is  hereditary  —  designated  as  Probably  Hereditary  (P.H.). 
34  families. 

A  group  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  hereditary  feeble- 
idedness,  but  in  which  the  families  show  marked  neuropathic 
(conditions  —  designated  as  the  Neuropathic  Group  or  Neuro- 
pathic (Neu.).     37  families. 

4.  A  group  where  it  is  clear  that  some  accident  either  to 
lother  or  child,  including  disease,  injury  at  birth,  etc.,  is  the 
uise  of  the  feeble-mindedness  —  designated  the  Accident  Group. 

57  families. 

5.  A  small  group  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  assign  a 
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cause.  The  family  history  is  known  and  is  good ;  there  are  no 
accidents.  We  have  designated  this  No  Cause  Discovered,  or 
briefly,  No  Cause  (N.C.).    8  families. 

6.  A  group  where  so  little  of  a  definite  character  could  be 
learned  that  it  was  impossible  to  classify  them  —  designated 
as  Unclassifiable  (Unci.).  27  families.  This  group  is  not 
counted  at  all  in  making  up  the  percentages.  One  case  in  this 
group  was  thrown  out  because  it  proved  to  be  a  case  of  insanity 
and  not  of  feeble-mindedness.    See  Chart  314. 

These  groups  will  be  discussed  in  the  Chapter  on  Causes. 

Each  of  these  fundamental  groups  of  charts  is  subdivided  and 
arranged  according  to  mental  age  as  determined  by  the  Binet- 
Simon  Measuring  Scale  of  Intelligence.  This  gives  the  child's 
mentality  in  terms  of  a  normal  child,  e,g,  mentality  7  means  like 
a  normal  or  average  child  of  7  years  in  intelligence.  We  may 
speak  of  a  man  40  years  old  as  having  a  mentality  of  any  age 
from  I  to  12.     We  say  he  tests  7,  or  his  mental  age  is  7. 


EXPLANATION  OF  SYMBOLS 
Male  Feicale 


^p  Feeble-minded. 

|n1     (S)  Normal. 

^1     ^^  Probably  feeble-minded. 

|W7|      @  Probably  normal. 

n      (^  Mentality  undetermined, 

k  Shows  the  child  in  the  Vineland  Training  School. 

I  Miscarriage  or  still  birth. 

^^  Under  a  symbol  indicates  that  the  individual  was  in  some  public 
Institution. 

rfjl      ^2  In  the  first  the  digit  shows  the  nufriber  of  persons  represented  by  the 
•-7^     ^W       symbol,  i.e.  two  normal  men.    In  the  second  the  digit  shows  the 
i         number  of  children,  i.e.  a  feeble-minded  woman  had  three  children. 

d.  Died. 

d,  inf.  Died  in  infancy  (under  2  years). 


EXPLANATION  OF  SYMBOLS 
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Each  chart  is  accompanied  by  a  condensed  description  of  the 
child.  The  information  comes  from  parents,  physicians  and 
the  Institution  records,  including  the  school  department  and 
the  department  of  research.  The  latter  are  incomplete  on  the 
physical  and  the  physiological  (bio-chemical)  side  because  we 
have  not  yet  completed  systematic  studies  of  these  cases.  That 
must  wait  for  a  later  repK)rt. 

Each  chart  and  description  is  accompanied  by  a  photograph 
of  the  child  whenever  it  is  proper  to  pubUsh  it. 

Letters  used  around  the  squares  and  circles  are  — 

A    Alcoholic  —  meaning  decidedly  intemperate,  a  drunkard 


B 

Blind 

I 

Insane 

Sy 

Syphilitic 

C 

Criminalistic 

M 

Migrainous 

Sx 

Sexually  immoral 

D 

Deaf 

Neu. 

Neurotic 

T 

Tuberculous 

E 

Epileptic 

Par. 

Paralytic 

W 

Wanderer,  tramp 

G 

Goitre 

A  horizontal  (or  oblique)  line  connects  persons  who  are  mated. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
legally  married. 

Symbols  dependent  from  the  same  horizontal  line  show 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  the  fraternity  of  our  child  these  are 
arranged  in  order  of  birth,  the  first  bom  at  the  left.  Case  1 2 
is  the  only  exception. 

A  vertical  line  connecting  this  horizontal  line  with  an  indi- 
vidual or  with  a  line  connecting  two  individuals,  indicates  the 
parent  or  parents  of  the  fraternity. 

When  the  parents  were  not  married  the  fact  is  indicated  either 
by  the  expression  "xmmarried'*  or  by  the  word  "illegitimate" 
placed  near  the  s)nnbol  for  the  child.  A  dotted  line  connecting 
two  symbols  may  indicate  incest. 

Large  Roman  Numerals  on  the  Charts  of  the  Hereditary 
group  indicate  the  matings  that  have  been  used  in  the  study 
of  the  Mendelian  law. 
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HEREDITARY  FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 
CASES  z  — Z64 

CHART  1 


CASE  I.    GERTRUDE  E.     16  years  old.    Mentality  11.    Has  been 
here  7  years.    American  bom,  nationality  of  parents  unknown. 

(Jertrude  is  a  nice  looking  girl  and  when  admitted  at  the  age 
of  nine  was  thought  to  be  merely  backward.  She  could  take 
care  of  herself,  read  in  the  Primer,  count  to  fifty,  knew  ordi- 
nary combinations  in  numbers  and  was  fond  of  music. 

For  two  or  three  years  we  clung  to  the  belief  that  she  was 
merely  a  backward  child.  She  made  good  progress  in  school 
work,  learned  to  read  quite  well,  could  reproduce  a  story  and 
memorize  rapidly;  did  excellently  in  entertainments.  Grad- 
ually, however,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  she  fell  behind  and  soon 
reached  her  limit  in  reading,  writing,  and  number  work,  and 
apparently  her  mental  development  ceased  at  eleven.  She 
shows  relatively  high  intelligence,  however,  in  almost  everything 
she  does;  does  excellent  work  about  the  cottage,  sews  very 
well,  is  quite  a  musician,  helps  in  the  kindergarten,  and  is  gen- 
erally a  useful,  pleasing  girl.  She  is  nearly  always  good  tempered, 
although  very  changeable,  inclined  to  be  moody,  is  sometimes 
very  sober ;  is  obedient,  truthful,  active  and  affectionate.  She 
dances  and  sings  and  loves  to  appear  in  entertainment  work. 
Her  defect  is  hard  to  describe.    Everyone  who  knows  her  feeb 
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that  she  ought  to  develop  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  she 
will  not ;  she  is  incapable  of  generalizing  or  having  an  ambition 
or  developing  any  womanly  qualities  such  as  become  her  age. 

A  glance  at  her  family  chart  will  show  that  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  there  must  be  an  hereditary  taint.  An  older  sister  and  an 
older  brother  are  both  defective ;  all  the  rest  are  dead  except  one 
other  brother  who  is  undetermined. 

The  father  and  mother  were  both  alcoholic  and  may  possibly 
have  been  mentally  defective  also.  Unfortunately  we  have  as 
yet  been  unable  to  secure  data  on  the  parents  or  on  very  many 
others  in  the  family.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to  get 
hold  of  some  facts  that  will  help  explain  this  remarkably  inter- 
esting case. 

Gertrude  is  a  good  example  of  that  type  of  girl  who,  loose  in 
in  the  world,  makes  so  much  trouble.  Her  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness and  relatively  high  grade  would  enable  her  to  pass 
almost  anywhere  as  a  normal  child  and  yet  she  is  entirely  in- 
capable of  controlling  herself  and  would  be  led  astray  most 
easily.    It  is  fortunate  for  society  that  she  is  cared  for  as  she  is. 

CASE  a.  Florence  and  Byron  T.  (Brother  and  Sister.)  Florence  T. 
23  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here  10  years.  Was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  parentage  uncertain,  but  probably  American. 

Byxon  T.    19  years  old.    Mentality  11.    Has  been  here  13  years. 

When  admitted  Florence  was  spoken  of  as  always  smiling  and 
silly ;  mouth  open ;  went  upstairs  sideways.  Her  memory  and 
attention  were  fair.  She  was  sulky,  could  do  errands  and  house 
work,  was  excitable,  gluttonous,  affectionate,  fond  of  children 
and  play,  indolent  and  vulgar ;  did  not  know  any  school  work 
and  has  not  learned  much  since. 

At  the  present  time,  she  does  fancy  work,  house  and  laundry 
work.  She  is  a  good  worker,  always  cheerful  and  happy.  In 
the  Binet  Tests  she  can  count  thirteen  pennies,  describe  the  pic- 
tures, sees  the  lack  in  the  unfinished  pictures,  can  copy  the 
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square  but  not  the  diamond ;  recognizes  colors  and  names  them ; 
can  compare  butterfly  and  fly,  etc.,  cannot  count  backwards; 
repeats  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the  year.  She 
cannot  count  the  stamps  nor  repeat  five  figures.  She  is  good 
natured  and  a  willing  worker.  If  not  in  the  care  of  the  Institu- 
tion she  would  probably  be  the  wife  of  some  low  grade  worker 
and  the  mother  of  many  children,  probably  defective  like  herself. 
The  brother,  Byron  T.,  is  19  years  old  and  tests  11 ;  has  been 
here  13  years ;  when  admitted,  was  excitable  and  nervous,  cried 
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and  laughed  without  cause,  was  gluttonous,  destroyed  clothing 
and  furniture,  was  dangerous  with  fire,  not  truthful,  nor  trust- 
worthy ;  active,  obstinate,  sly  and  passionate.  When  put  into 
school  here,  he  made  very  good  progress  for  a  defective  and 
learned  to  read  fairly  well,  to  write  some,  was  less  lazy,  took  more 
interest  in  things.  He  reached  his  limit,  however,  in  school 
work,  even  in  basketry ;  did  something  in  music,  but  was  more 
especially  a  farm  boy,  since  he  was  strong  and  able  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  work  imder  direction.  As  will  be  noted,  he  is  three  years 
higher  grade  than  his  sister.  He  can  remember  six  figures  but 
not  seven.     He  can  repeat  60  words  in  three  minutes,  can  make 
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•hymes,  but  cannot  put  together  the  dissected  sentences.  He  is 
)ne  of  our  highest  grade  boys  and  is  entirely  lacking  in  stigmata 
>f  degeneration ;  indeed,  is  a  handsome  lad. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  what  a  very  bad  family  this 
Is.  The  parents  were  feeble-minded,  syphilitic,  and  sexually 
immoral.  The  father,  who  was  also  alcoholic,  died  in  an  alms- 
[louse.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  histories,  socially  and  morally, 
that  we  have.  It  is  said  that  the  miscarriages  and  infant 
deaths  in  the  family  were  syphilitic  cases  and  were  due 
directly  to  the  contamination.  An  older  brother  is  sexually 
immoral  and  criminalistic.  Three  others  are  dead.  The  father's 
two  sisters  and  brother  are  feeble-minded.  The  mother  had  a 
brother  and  a  half-sister  who  were  feeble-minded.  The  father's 
mother  was  feeble-minded  and  was  twice  married.  By  her  first 
husband  she  had  four  children,  all  normal,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one,  but  her  defect  was  transmitted  to  her  grand- 
children, two  out  of  five  being  feeble-minded.  The  father  of 
our  boy  and  girl  was  one  of  the  four  children  resulting  from  the 
second  marriage  of  this  woman  with  a  man  who  was  alcoholic 
and  immoral.  Our  children's  mother's  parents  were  both  feeble- 
minded. 

The  paternal  grandfather  was  the  child  of  a  woman  who  was 
twice  married,  he  being  the  son  of  the  second  marriage,  of  which 
QOthing  else  is  known.  By  her  first  husband,  who  was  considered 
normal,  there  were  five  children,  two  of  whom  were  feeble- 
minded. One  of  these  married  a  supposedly  normal  woman  and 
two  children  out  of  five  were  feeble-minded.  It  is  evident  that 
the  defect  here  runs  back  at  least  into  the  fifth  generation. 

This  is  a  remarkable  family.  They  have  been  largely  objects 
of  charity,  although  they  inherited  some  property  which  they 
quickly  squandered.  Neither  of  the  children  would  be  recognized 
as  defective  if  out  in  the  world,  and  both  would  undoubtedly  go 
the  way  of  their  ancestors  in  crime  and  immorality  as  well  as 
m  the  matter  of  marrying  and  reproducing  defective  children. 
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CASE  3.  KATH.  17  years  old.  Mentality  11.  Has  been  here  3  years. 
American  bom,  of  American  parents.    Had  measles  at  the  age  of  4  years. 

Kay's  case  is  an  interesting  one.  When  he  came  here  three 
years  ago  he  came  as  an  incorrigible  boy,  had  been  in  public 
school  seven  years  and  attained  only  the  third  grade ;  he  could 
add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  but  was  generally  disobedient 
and  incorrigible.  By  the  Binet  tests  he  was  eleven  years  men- 
tally, which  showed  him  at  that  time  only  three  years  backward, 
and  we  could  not  therefore  pronounce  him  certainly  feeble- 
minded. This,  however,  seemed  to  be  a  suitable  place  for 
him,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  so  he  was  put  to  work.  He  has 
always  been  a  difficult  boy  to  manage ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
his  work,  is  reported  as  being  lazy. 

During  these  years  he  has  made  no  mental  progress  whatever, 
so  that  to-day  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  still  tests  eleven  despite 
all  efforts  to  train  and  educate  him. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  this  type  of  boy  who  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen we  are  not  willing  to  consider  feeble-minded,  but  who  at 
seventeen  is  distinctly  so. 

If  we  had  had  the  family  history  at  that  time,  we  should  prob- 
ably have  been  more  suspicious  but  not  certain  even  then.    Altho 
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there  is  enough  feeble-mindedness  m  the  family,  it  is  not  so  placed 
that  we  could  have  predicted  that  this  particular  child  would 
surely  be  defective.  However,  when  we  know  that  he  is  defective 
we  can  find  plenty  of  reasons  for  it.  Here  we  find  the  usual  low 
grade  family  with  its  sexual  immorality,  criminality  and  alcohol- 
ism.    Several  have  been  or  are  in  institutions  at  state  expense. 

CHART  4 
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CASE  4.  KONRAD  H.  21  years  old.  Mentality  1 1 .  Has  been  here  1 1 
yeais.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  spasms.  Had  measles 
at  3  years.  Has  had  diphtheria  and  marasmus.  Assigned  ^  cause  *'  the  alco- 
holism of  the  mother." 

Konrad  was  ten  years  old  when  he  came ;  knew  part  of  the  al- 
phabet, could  coimt  a  little  beyond  ten.  He  has  improved  greatly 
and  is  now  one  of  the  nicest  boys  in  the  school.  He  is  polite  and 
manly,  nice-looking  and  is  liked  by  everyone ;  he  is  one  of  those 
bojrs  that  tempt  the  teacher  to  believe  that  much  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  yet,  as  usual,  he  falls  just  short  of  that  which  will  make 
him  efficient  in  the  use  of  the  arts  of  reading,  writing  and  num- 

^  **  Assigned  cause  "  always  means  the  cause  given  by  parents  or  sometimes  by 
the  family  physician.    It  is  to  be  noted  in  contrast  to  our  cause ;  e.g.  in  all  the 
in  the  present  group  the  real  cause  is  evidently  the  hereditary  taint. 
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ber  work.  We  include  some  of  his  work  to  show  just  what  may 
be  expected,  at  best,  of  some  of  these  high-grade  morons.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  these  letters  are  very  well  worded,  but  they  are  a 
little  short  in  capitalization  and  occasionally  in  spelling,  altho, 
as  a  rule,  Konrad  spells  very  well.  The  letter  to  Josie  is  a  little 
clandestine  correspondence  with  one  of  the  girls  in  the  School; 
it  shows  the  presence  of  that  interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  which 
is  very  rarely  found  among  Institution  children,  or  at  least  is 
very  rarely  strong  enough  to  express  itself  in  this  clandestine 
way  which  would  be  so  common  among  normal  children  of  the 
same  age.  The  handwriting  in  these  letters  is  typically  childish, 
large,  coarse  and  angular.     His  spelling  has  been  retained. 


Vineland  N  J 

Nov  ist  19 lo 
Dear  Mother  and  father 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter 
to  let  you  know  I  am  well  and  hope  you  are  the 
^ame.    How  is  Jessie^getting  along  hope  she  is 
well    Will  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me 
a  new  necktie  and  two  coUors  I  will  thank  you 
very  much,    now  as  I  told  you  I  would  to  learn 
to  play  a  violin.     Now  if  you  will  please  tell 
Professor  Johnstone  about  it  I  guess  he  will 
be  glad  for  me  to  do  so. 
I  guess  this  is  all  for  this  time.    I  hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon 
I  remain  as  ever 

your  loving  son 

Konrad  H. 

2. 

Vindand  N  J 

April  3,  191 1, 
Dear  Mother  and  Father 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few 
lines  to  let  you  know  I  am  well  and  trust  you 
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are  the  same    Please  let  me  know  why  you  are 

not  writing  to  me  for  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from 

you. 

Had  brother  got  any  work  yet  and  if  he  has  I 

geuss  you  are  glad    The  weather  is  pretty  nice 

here  and  I  supose  it  is  ther  same. 

I  geuss  this  is  all  I  can  say  now  so  I  will 

close  now  with  love 

from  your  loving  son 

Konrad  H. 


my  dear  Josie 

I  write  you  a  letter  to  tell  you  not 
to  pay  any  attetion  to  what  flora  C.  says  because 
it  is  none  of  her  Business    She  Just  is  Jules 
because  I  like  you. 

Well  how  are  you  I  hope  you  are  well  I  recived 
your  mesage  you  sent  to  me  today  and  was  glad 
to  hear  from  you  I  thoght  you  looked  very  nice 
inded  today. 

Josie  please  to  not  let  any  one  see  this  for  if 
you  do  it  will  cause  you  and  me  lots  of  truble. 
and  when  you  read  it  read  it  on  a  sly  please. 

A sends  you  his  love  also, 

I  am  sending  you  a  very  pretty  Valentine. 
With  lots  of  love  to  you  from  your  friend 

Konrad  H. 
Answer  soon. 

Konrad  is  somewhat  undersized  but  is  neat  in  his  appearance, 
a  free  talker  and  would  pass  for  normal  almost  anywhere.  Any 
defect  that  would  show  would  be  attributed  to  lack  of  school- 
ing rather  than  to  mental  defect. 

Eleven  years  of  experience  with  him  shows  that  he  is  as  truly 
defective  as  any  of  the  rest.  This  is  surely  a  hereditary  case 
although  the  defect  does  not  show  in  the  immediate  family. 
The  mother  was  alcoholic;    the    father   is   probably   normal 
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although  there  is  a  slight  doubt.  The  paternal  grandfather 
is  probably  feeble-minded,  at  least  was  insane,  as  were  his 
father  and  mother.  The  grandfather  also  had  an  insane  brother 
with  feeble-minded  children  and  grandchildren. 

CASE  5.  GUSSIE  G.  About  18  years  old.  Mentality  11.  Has  been 
here  11  years.  American  bom.  Father  German.  Mother  Irish.  The  child 
had  measles,  whooping-cough  and  scarlet  fever. 

This  is  an  interesting  case  in  that  Chapter  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  which  is  not  yet  written  — "  The  Relation  of  Feeble- 
mindedness to  Insanity."  We  can  give  something  of  this 
boy's  early  history  from  his  own  work,  for  he  has  written  a 
brief  autobiography  — 

"I  was  bom  in  1894  in  a  boat  house  I  lived  with 
my  mother,  my  Father  ran  away  when  I  was  3  J  years 
old.     then  my  mother  and  I  left  together.     I  was 

3  J  years  old  when  we  left .     My  birth  place 

which  is  a  half  of  a  mile  from then  my 

mother  and  I  traveled  we  went  lots  of  different 
places  when  I  was  near  seven  years  old  we  went  to 
the  poor  house 

My  mother  worked  in  a  laundry  there.    I  was  there 
nearly  a  year,     then  I  lived  in  Metuchen  for  several 
weeks,     then  I  came  here  when  I  was  8  years  old. 
and  my  mother  went  to  New  York  City  now  she  is  work- 
ing and  getting  along  good.    I  am  going  to  school 
in  the  afternoon  and  working  at  the  Taylors  trade 
in  the  morning  I  started  to  learn  the  trade  at  near 
fourteen." 

The  boy  was  sent  here  from  the  Almshouse  because  it  was  recog- 
nized that  he  belonged  here  rather  than  there.  At  that  time,  at 
the  age  of  between  seven  and  eight,  it  is  recorded  that  he  could 
help  himself,  could  read  and  count,  knew  color  and  form,  was 
fond  of  music,  had  a  fair  memory,  could  do  housework,  was 
easily  taught,  habits  good.    He  was  immediately  placed  in  the 
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kmdergarten  class  where  he  did  very  well ;  sang  with  the  chil- 
dren, learned  to  count  to  fifty-nine  and  to  write  a  few  sentences. 
He  made  very  good  progress  in  school  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  could  do  the  four 
ordinary  operations  in  arithmetic,  knew  money,  understood 
time,  and  long  measure ;  could  make  a  basket  completely.  He 
was  neat  and  particular  about  his  dress  and  always  an  attractive 
looking  boy.  He  was  very  quiet  and 
well  behaved ;   had  good  table  manners,  c  ^ 

was  easily  managed.  LJ      |     9 

When  he  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
he  began  to  deteriorate ;  it  would  appear 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a  case  of  adoles- 
cent insanity.  At  that  time  it  was  noted  J^ 
that  he  was  not  doing  as  good  work  in 
music  as  he  did  the  previous  year,  did  not  take  as  much 
interest  in  his  work  —  had  silly  spells  and  laughed  at  nothing ; 
became  slow  and  fussy,  not  as  full  of  life  as  formerly.  These 
first  symptoms  were  gradually  accentuated  until  in  1910  they 
became  noticeable  in  many  lines,  altho  still  not  sufficient  to 
be  recognized  as  insanity  by  any  but  the  experts,  if  by  them. 
He  developed  a  great  ambition  to  learn,  and  asked  for  a  set  of 
books,  wanted  a  reader,  history,  arithmetic,  and  a  number  of 
other  school  books  that  he  might  study  by  himself.  He  went 
to  school  in  the  forenoons  and  worked  in  the  tailor  shop  in 
the  afternoons;  he  called  tailoring  his  trade.  He  also  devel- 
oped at  this  time  a  great  notion  of  going  out  and  earning  his  own 
living;  developed  bad  sexual  habits  also  and  seemed  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  morbid  thought  on  this  subject;  had  a  strong 
habit  of  hoarding  things  and  would  take  anything  that  he  could 
find  that  he  wanted.  At  this  time  also  he  developed  a  habit 
of  making  various  notes  and  memoranda  about  all  sorts  of 
things.  The  character  of  these  jottings  will  be  gathered  from 
the  following  samples.    His  spelling  has  been  preserved. 
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Winter 

Good  winter  clothing 

Have  put  away 

I  pair  of  patented  leathers  shoes. 
I  bundle  of  nice  wide  shoe  strings 
I  pair  of  things  for  patented  leathers 

1  pair  of  soft  gatoes 

2  pair  of  colored  socks  2  black  pair 

1  pair  of  fine  gartors 

2  swits  of  winter  underwear 

2  good  swits  I  navy  blue  i  nice  black 

2  pair  of  suspenders 

2  nice  white  soft  bussom  shirts 

I  box  of  linen  collars 

half  dozen  neckties 

4  pair  of  cof  s 

1  pair  of  kid  gloves 

2  felts  Hats  black  one  blue 
I  box  of  handkerchiefs 

I  coat  Sapper 
I  over  coat 

What  I  will  have  for  Summer 

I  pair  of  tan  shoes 

1  pair  of  white  shoes 
camphor  balls  for  the  swits 

2  pair  of  shoe  strings 

2  colored  socks  2  black  socks 

1  pair  of  gartors 

2  good  nited  Swits  of  summer  under  wear 
2  best  Swits  i  brown  i  light  Swit 

2  silk  shirts 

1  pair  suspenders 

2  pair  of  white  pants  to  change 
I  box  of  collars 

half  doz.  silk  neckties 
I  pair  of  kid  gloves 
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I  white  hat 

I  pananmar  straw  hat 

4  pair  of  cofs 

Bible  &  prayer  Bood. 

Treasures  to  these. 

Couple  gold  stick  pins 

two  sets  of  gold  collar  buttons 

two  sets  of  gold  collar  buttons 

gold  ring 

gold  watch  and  chain. 

money  book 

shoe  horn 

shoe  hook 

Bible 

umbrella 

comb  and  brush  silver 

if  I  join  any  society  I  will 

there  colors 

paten  Leather  Polish  and  rags 

finger  nail  clippers 

little  big  looking  glass 

pocket  book 

Rubber  heals 

pen  knife 

bages. 

Things  that  I  will  use  very  seldim. 

Brace 
rain  coat 
articts 

House  slippers 
Bathing  Swit 
Cardigan  jacket 

Different  Medicnes  and  fixings  up. 

Suspensory 
good  sweet  soap 
Jack  Rajor 
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Shaving  brush 

shaving  cup 

shaving  soap 

talcum  powder 

Bayrum 

sweet  powder  to  keep  ties  and  things  smell  nice. 

Bottle  of  cloon 

cold  cream 

tooth  powder 

tooth  brush 

bottle  of  smelling  salts 

Some  Medicnes  of  other  kinds 

alumn  good  for  feet 
feet  powder 

All  of  the  things  that  happen  to  me 
put  down  in  book 

Easter  Simday  April  ii,  1909. 
My  watch  got  stolden 
I  put  it  in  my  coat  in  the 
linen  closet  and  I  have 
not  got  it.     (End.)     Some  of 
the  boys  must  of  stold  it, 

Mon.  12 

Not  much  said 

about  it  today 

some  asked  me  if  I  got  it 

yet  &  said  no. 

Tues.  13 

Mrs.  Nash 
said  last  that  they 
would  himt  for  it  today 
and  see  if  they 
could  find  it.     (End.) 
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April.  21. 

My  watch  returned 
today  they  searched ' 
and  found  my  watch  m 
John  Graves  satchel 
he  stold  it.    I  had  a  scrap 
with  Charles  Corson  (End.) 

Thur.  22 

Gave  us  some 

of  our  things 

and  kept  the  clothing 

today.     (End.) 

Oct.  31/08 

We  had  a  fight  up  in  the 
band  room,     and  this 
is  the  first  with  Andrew 
Jones  for  over  three  years. 
End. 

January  28,  09. 

I  had  another  fight  with 
Andrew  Jones  this 
is  the  first  one  this  year  so  far 
Tailor  Shop  (End.) 

Mar.  8.  09. 

Monday  I  had  to  fights 
nearly  one  was  with  Donald 
Harris  and  John  Heintz 
before  breakfast  in  the  Bam. 

Repairing  on  my  Body 

Get  my  teeth  fixed  and  done 
cleaned  by  a  dentist    O.K. 
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Get  my  body  exammaned 
by  a  doctor  and  told. 

And  have  my  feet  attendett 
to  better  with  a  doctor  and 
my  head. 

Kept  at  Schooling  and  trade 

And  dont  forget  to  have  a 
specialist  Doctor  tend  to  my 
privates. 

Remember  on  My  Body 

In  Heighty  5  feet  4J  inches  tall 

I  weight  138  poimds 

size  shoe  7J  to  8 

Socks  size  10 

Drawers  32  undershirt  34 

Swit  size  35.     Comftorable  36 

round  neck  14J  in.  collar 

On  the  blower  first  time 

4.200  Mar.  16,  1909/Second 

.time  4.600. 

Out  side  shirt  14}  Cap  10.^. 


Example 

3  X  248  + 1242  +  2464 

2 
248 

X3 


-1245  = 


744 
+  1242 

1986 
+  2464 

4450 
-  1245 


3205  (Answer) 
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(Keep)  I  had  three  years  and  a  half 
expearence  in  the  Taylor  trade  in  Elizabeth  for 
I  can  do  most  anything  pretty  good  in  the 
Taylor  work.    But  cutting  out  and  pressing  and 
putting  linen  in  a  coat  and  pants. 

(Find  out  what  nationaliaty) 

Ir.  M.  had  tried  to  teach  him  tennis  —  this  is  his  accoimt 
he  game. 

Pla)dng  Tenist. 

they  are 

four 

people 

can 

play  if 

Mr.  M. 

was  play  on 

Freddie  one  side 

Charles  K 

H.  Newton  on  the 

other  side  and  if 

Charles  K.  was  searving  and 

knocked  to  balls 

over  the  line  that 

means  the  Mr. 

M.'s  side  got  15 

to  their  love,  and 

when  they  hallow 

out  fifth  thirty  that 

means  our  side  got 

thirty  to  their  15. 

50  makes 

one  game 

and  besides  when 

he  serves  a 

good  one  to  you 

and  you  dont 

hit  it  then  theirs 
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1$  for  him  you 

can  play  a  game 

with  only  to  or  3  people  the  are 

two  big  lines  on 

each  side  when 

you  are  playing 

with  four  people  if  the 

ball  gows  out  on 

the  grass  on  any 

side  then  thats 

15  more  for  him 

and  if  you  are  playing  with  only 

two  or  three  men  and 

its  different  if 

the  ball  goes  out  on  the  inside 

long  line  on  any  side  then  its  15 

for  the  other  side  whoes 

playing  against 

you  they  are  a  few 

little  words  a  do 

(end)  (Tenist) 

Remember 

I  got  two  teeth  filled  on  the 
upper  row  with  gold  filling 
on  Thursday  April  28,  1910. 

And  I  got  two  teeth  which  were 
filled  with  silver  exchanged 
and  filled  with  gold 
that  are  on  the  bottom, 
on  May  23,  1910. 

I  had  the  silver  in  the  two 
bottom  teeth  since  Feb.  6,  1907 
until  that  day  in  May  it 
has  been  in  3  years  3 
months  and  17  days. 

(End) 
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Remberincs  of  The 
Songs  and  Duets 

Sacred  Soloes 
means  any  thing 
concerning  about 
God  and  also  in 
Church 

2 

Sacred  Duetts 
means  just  the 
same. 

3 
Secular  Soloes 
means  anything 
that  concerning 
the  world  and  the 
people  in  it. 

4 
Secular  Duetts 
means  just  the  same. 

(He  seems  to  be  planning  to  run  away, 
which  he  did  later) 

Remember  to  New  York 

Take  a  electric  train  from  Vineland  to  Camden 
that  lands  in  the  new  part  of  the  depoe  from 
there  you  go  in  to  the  steam  timnel.    You 
take  a  steam  train  to  burlington,  N  J.    From 
there  you  take  a  train  to  Jersey  City  then  23  St. 
feary  then  you  get  to  New  York.     (End)    This  is  a 
better  way  to  New  York  than  the  other.    You  take 
a  electric  train  from  Vineland  to  Camden,    then 
you  land  in  the  new  part  of  the  depoe  and  you  take 
the  market  street  feary  to  Philadelphia.    You  take 
a  car  which  is  called  63th  and  marked  broad  street 
depoe  lies  between  isth  and  Market  then  ask  for 
train  to  New  York. 
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Remember  to  Hackensack 

You  ask  for  a  ticket  at  Vineland  depoe 
to  Hackensack.    Then  from  Vineland 
take  a  train  to  Camden,  NJ.    Change  and 
take  a  train  to  Burlington    Change  at 
Burlington,  take  a  train  to  Newark, 
then  take  a  trolley  marked  Hackensack 
N  J.  then  a  car  for  257  Main  Street. 

(End) 

Extra  thing. 

I  set  of  School  books 

complishion  book 

writing  pads 

pencil  box 

pencils 

essers 

writing  pen  and  ink 

pen  whipper 

fountain  pen  filler 

fountain  pen 

box  of  letter  paper  and  envelopes 

envelopes 

keep  letters  from  my  mother 

and  friends 

pencil  sharpner 

dictionary 

(Book  Henry  Wood  Natural  History) 

College  song  book 

postal  card  albunm 

Story  book  of  other  kinds 

picture  of  Mr. 

water  wings 

ice  skates 

tennis  Racket 

sissors 

drinking  glass 

china  cups  and  saucers 

and  dishes  all  kinds 
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silver  spoons 
furniture  Home 
trunk  cocanutes 
Phonograph  records 

(End) 

Remember  (Good  Friend) 

I  am  giving  a  good  friend  $2.j$i 
to  help  him  out  so  he  will  send 
me  after  he  gets  a  good  start 
$5.00  or  more  on  a  sly  then  I 
will  make  haste  next  annual 
meeting  night  or  during  the  day 
surely.    He  will  have  it  all  fixed 
and  arranged  for  me.     Ill  meet  him 
in  Hackensack. 

Vineland,  N.Y. 
July  20th,  1910. 
Dear  Friend 

I  thougt  I  would  write  you  a  letter  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  in  the  best  of  health  and 
hoping  you  are  the  same. 

I  am  still  at  my  studies  now  just  as  you  would  see 
me  if  you  were  where  I  am.    The  tailorist  is  away 

and  she  will  be  back  in  Sept. so  when  my  boss 

comes  back  from  her  vacation  she  is  going  to  put 
me  at  cutting  out  and  I  will  learn  most  of  the 
other  little  things  in  my  trade.     I  hope  you  are 
having  good  success  and  good  luck. 
I  dont  want  you  to  forget  what  you  promised  me  be- 
fore you  went  away  and  if  you  do  not  get  time  or 
much  chance  to  send  it  to  me  you  know  leave  it  go 
until  next  year.    When  we  meet  to  gether  then  you 
can  give  me  what  you  owe  me. 

I  expect' to  be  up  to  see  you  next  annual  Meet- 
mg  Night  surely.     So  I  will  be  traveling  that 
night.     And  I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  a  good 
time.    And  I  hope  you  will  have  everything 
arranged  and  fixed  for  me  when  I  arrive. 
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I  am  keeping  your  Electricial  book  for  you  and  it 
is  in  good  condition. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  very  strict  and  important 
letter  to  my  Mother  which  I  told  you  that  I  would 
write  and  I  have  written  to  her  and  got  the  answer 
so  my  mother  wrote  and  told  me  to  be  contended  and 
stay  here  for  another  year,  and  she  says  another 
year  wiQ  not  be  long  and  it  will  go  swiftly  bye  and 
when  she  comes  out  next  May  she  says  that  she  will 
take  me  right  out.    And  if  she  dont  take  me  out  I 
will  be  up  to  see  you  surely.    Now  they  are  not 
talking  or  saying  anything  about  you  everything  is 
silent.     Max  wanted  to  go  home  on  the  fifteenth  of 
July,     but  his  mother  wrote  and  told  him  in  the 
letter  that  she  wrote  to  him  on  his  birthday  that 
they  are  having  a  new  floor  put  in  the  house  in  one 
of  the  rooms,    which  the  owner  of  the  house  is  hav- 
ing done  his  self  and  he  is  going  home  surely  on 
the  2oth  of  July  of  this  Wednesday. 
Two  new  candidates  who  are  high  up  as  you  know  ran 
away  a  short  time  ago  they  are  M.  Brown  and  Joe  C 
they  have  been  away  from  the  old  hole.  They  have  not 
showed  up  yet.    Professor  Brown  has  been  gone  near 
over  a  couple  weeks,  I  dont  think  they  wiQ  get 
them  do  you. 

Well  this  is  all  I  can  think  of  to  say  to  you, 
and  I  porbably  will  not  write  again.    But  please 
do  not  forget  me  will  you.    I  am  thinking  of  you 
every  now  and  then  hoping  that  you  are  getting  along 
good. 

From  your  loving  true 
Respectifully  Gussie. 

Some  of  his  writings  are  much  more  rambling.  Shortly  before 
he  ran  away  it  is  recorded  that  "his  work  is  beyond  reproach  but 
so  slow  that  it  is  painful."  He  could  read  in  Brooke's  Fifth 
Reader;  seemed  to  be  constantly  thinking  of  mathematical 
problems,  asking  the  result  or  asking  the  meaning  of  some  big 
word.    One  can  hardly  doubt  that  all  this  is  a  premonition  of 
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insanity,  even  if  we  may  not  call  it  already  developed.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  possibly  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a  strong 
desire  to  get  out  in  the  world  and  work  for  himself,  all  of  which, 
uncontrolled  by  any  good  judgment,  is  the  working  of  a  feeble- 
minded individual  of  rather  high  grade. 

Unfortunately  we  have  been  able  to  determine  almost  nothing 
of  his  family  history.  We  did  succeed  in  finding  his  mother, 
who  is  feeble-minded  and  sexually  immoral.  She  seems  to  have 
about  the  same  mentality  as  her  son,  as  is  somewhat  indicated 
from  one  of  her  letters  to  him,  which  follows :  — 

New  York  City 

76 Avenue, 

My  dear  son  Gussie 
You  are  better  make  up  your  to  re- 
main where  you  are  for  another  year.    And  try 
and  be  contented.    As  I  would  have  no  busness 
of  out  now  it  is  terrible  warm  in  New  York  the 
heath  is  just  killing  Gussie  the  buiding  where 
I  am  working  is  going  to  be  pulled  down  so  I  will 
be  out  of  work  in  a  few  week.    So  I  cant  have  no 
home  so  be  a  good  boy  now  and  try  and  be  contented 
for  another  year  an  other  year  will  not  be  long 
slipping  so  tie  next  time  I  go  out  there  I  will 
take  you  right  out  I  remain  your  fond  mother 

Nora  G. 

The  father  has  deserted  the  family  and  nothing  is  known  of  him 
except  that  he  is  criminalistic. 

CASE  6.  NANA  T.  30  years  old.  Mentality  10.  .  She  was  bom  in 
Rotimania,  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  12  and  has  been  here  17  years. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  13,  she  did  not  understand  a  com- 
mand, did  not  recognize  color  or  form,  had  no  school  knowledge ; 
was  affectionate,  not  fond  of  play,  not  truthful  nor  trustworthy ; 
was  indolent,  obstinate,  and  destructive.  She  was  at  once  placed 
in  our  school  department  and  after  eight  months  she  tecil^d  ^, 
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memory  verse  in  English;  knew  red,  yellow,  orange,  purple, 
brown,  black  and  white.  Three  years  later,  she  had  learned 
her  two  and  three  tables ;  could  count  by  twos  to  a  hundred  and 
back ;  could  add  small  numbers ;  could  not  write  a  letter  with- 
out copy.     This  seems  to  be  about  her  limit. 

As  a  child,  she  was  considered  a  dwarf.  This,  however,  was 
due  to  her  short  legs,  as  will  be  seen  from  her  anthropometric 
measurements.  In  standing  height  she  is  as  tall  as  something 
less  than  lo  %  of  normal  people  of  her  age.    In  sitting  height, 

however,  she  is  as  tall  as  70  % ;  the 
same  in  weight.  Her  grip  is  excellent 
in  both  hands.  Her  lung  capacity  is 
down  again  to  10%. 

In  manual  work,  she  has  taken  train- 
ing nicely;  can  sew  well,  clean,  scrub, 
mend,  dust  and  take  care  of  children, 
in  fact,  can  do  general  housework,  under  direction,  very 
satisfactorily. 

To-day  she  is  pleasant  and  agreeable,  one  of  the  best 
Institution  helpers,  is  happy,  contented  and  useful.  Perhaps 
no  better  illustration  of  the  troublesome  girl  in  society  can 
be  found  than  Nana.  She  is  so  high  grade  and  able  to 
present  such  a  good  appearance  that  very  few  people  would 
be  willing  to  consider  her  defective.  Yet  of  her  defect 
there  is  no  question.  Those  who  know  her  in  the  Institu- 
tion have  learned  it  by  experience  and  the  same  thing  is 
shown  by  psychological  examination.  She  is,  for  instance, 
unable  to  put  three  words  into  a  sentence;  she  cannot  think 
of  sixty  words  in  three  minutes  —  her  limit  is  forty-three ;  she 
cannot  put  dissected  sentences  together.  These  are  all  eleven 
year  old  tests.  She  cannot  read  well  enough  to  remember  six  facts 
out  of  the  selection  read.  She  has,  however,  a  certain  shrewd- 
ness, and  a  certain  good  judgment  in  regard  to  simple  matters, 
and  these  would  deceive  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  defectives. 
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The  following  quotations  from  a  couple  of  letters  will  show 
her  ability. 

To   HER   MOTHER 

" I  heard  some  sad  news  about  you"  (the  father  told 
her  the  mother  is  feeble-minded)  "  and  I  do  pity 
you  for  I  know  that  you  have  a  very  hard  life 
where  you  are  .  .  .  this  would  be  a  good  home 
for  you  to  live  and  I  think  you  would  be  happy 
here  too  you  would  be  better  off." 

Letter  to  Santa  Claus 

Vineland,  N.  J. 
Novem.  12  191 1 
Sunday 
"Dear  Santa  Claus. 

I  would  like  very  much  if  you  will  kindly  bring  me  a 
real  nice  Pair  of  shoes  for  best  this  is  the  size  of 
them,  the  number  550  15745.  and  I  also  would  like  to 
have  three  Pairs  of  nice  fine  stockings  I  need  my 
shoes  very  badly.    I  hope  you  don't  think  I  asked  for 
too  much.    I  am  so  glad  you  are  coming  around  again, 
good  luck  to  you.    I  will  close  bye  thanking  you  kindly 
for  your  kindness  each  year  and  hope  you  will  never  die 
out.     Good  bye  from  your  loving  friend. 

Nana 

P.S.    stockings  size  eight  and  a  half,  and  a  nice  fine  pair 
of  shoes." 

The  first  is  from  a  letter  to  her  mother  and  shows  that  bit  of 
judgment  and  good  sense  which  is  gratifying.  The  second 
letter  is  to  Santa  Claus  and  shows  her  naivete  very  nicely. 

Without  the  protection  of  the  Institution,  Nana  would  be 
the  victim  of  anybody  who  came  along,  and  would  live  the  same 
miserable,  unhappy  life  that  her  mother  has  lived  and  also  would 
probably  be  doing  as  her  mother  has  done,  helping  to  populate 
the  world  with  defectives  like  herself.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  chart.  Nana  has  two  younger  brothers,  both  defectives*^ 
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an  older  sister  is  married  but  cannot  be  found,  hence  her  mei\- 
tality  is  unknown  to  us. 

Two  younger  sisters,  twins,  are  eking  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence with  the  father.  They  are  going  to  school  and  are  probably 
of  the  same  high  grade  as  Nana,  p>ossibly  even  a  little  better; 
their  mentality  cannot  be  accurately  determined  and  what  will 
be  their  history  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  father  and  mother  are  clearly  feeble-minded;  they  have 
separated.  The  father  is  counted  a  very  dangerous  man.  He 
has  made  several  attempts  to  regain  possession  of  the  girl,  but 
she  has  no  desire  to  return  to  a  home  where  there  is  insufficient 
food  and  clothing,  and  where  the  father  refuses  to  allow  a  fire, 
even  in  the  dead  of  the  winter. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  girl  came  to  this  coimtry  when  she 
was  12  years  old  and  was  admitted  to  this  Institution  about  a 
year  later.  Here  seems  to  be  a  case  of  a  father  and  mother  and 
at  least  three  children  all  feeble-minded  having  passed  the  cus- 
toms officers  and  been  admitted,  perhaps  without  question. 
One  at  least  has  been  a  burden  upon  society  for  17  years,  the 
others  are  probably  worse. 
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CASE  7.    SAM  G.  18  years  old.  Mentality  10.   Has  been  here  11  years. 

At  the  time  of  admission  was  large  and  repulsive  looking,  did 
not  understand  language  well;  only  fairly  obedient;  speech 
thick ;  could  not  read  nor  count ;  did  not  recognize  colors ;  sight 
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poor,  hearing  good;  fond  of  other  children;  not  truthful, 
profane ;  was  in  the  kindergarten  at  first ;  learned  to  write  and 
count  10  and  do  simple  combinations  of  numbers,  could  copy  a 
few  words  and  write  his  name  from  memory.  After  he  had  been 
here  four  years,  it  is  recorded  that  "all  of  his  work  is  extremely 
poor.  He  seems  to  have  the  ability,  but  is  too  well  satisfied 
with  himself  to  try ;  does  basketry  and  woodwork,  can  do  some 
simple  arithmetical  processes."  He  never  got  very  far,  however, 
with  his  book  work.  He  can  write  a  fair  letter  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following : 

Vineland,  N.J. 
11-30-12 
Dear  old  Chriss 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  my  Xmas 
letter  telling  you  that  my  trowls  you  sent  me 
last  Xmas  was  stolen  by  some  Italians  While  I 
was  eating  dinener  so  I  thought  I  write  and  ask 
you  to  bring  me  i  plastering  trowl  i  brick  trowl 
&  a  pr.  auto-gargles  to  keep  the  cement  dust  out 
of  my  eyes  I  shall  take  better  cair  of  them  this 
year  as  I  have  a  box  with  a  lock  and  key  I  shall 
bid  you  good  bye  fore  this  time  yours  sincerely, 

Sam  G. 

His  handwriting  is  very  poor  and  slovenly,  but  his  spelling  is 
rather  better  than  usual  for  such  children.  At  present,  he  is 
doing  industrial  work  entirely,  is  quite  a  fair  worker  and  is  gen- 
erally contented.  He  has  quite  a  remarkable  memory,  seldom 
forgetting  a  selection  that  he  has  learned  to  recite. 

He  is  American  bom,  but  the  birthplace  of  his  parents  is 
unknown.  He  is  one  of  our  highest  grade  boys,  and  would  be 
considered  by  many  more  silly  than  feeble-minded. 

Both  parents  are  feeble-minded.  The  father  is  very  high 
grade,  so  much  so  that  for  a  considerable  time  we  were  very 
much  in  doubt  as  to  how  to  classify  him.  His  feeble-mindedness 
takes  the  form  which  makes  him  noted  as  being  "pec\i\\^x.*' 
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He  is  ignorant,  lives  alone,  but  is  a  good  workman,  sober,  honest 
and  industrious.  He  has,  however,  a  brother  who  is  distinctly 
feeble-minded,  sexually  immoral  and  criminalistic.  There  are 
also  a  normal  brother  and  a  normal  sister,  besides  a  brother  who 
died  at  seven  years,  and  a  sister  who  is  wretchedly  alcoholic  and 
may  be  feeble-minded,  although  this  has  not  been  determined. 

The  mother  of  our  boy  is  also  sexually  immoral  and  has  a 
feeble-minded  sister.  Their  parents  were  both  feeble-minded. 
Our  boy  has  two  feeble-minded  brothers;  two  other  brothers 
and  a  sister  died  in  infancy.  A  half-brother  is  a  low  grade 
defective  and  criminalistic. 

Our  boy  is  of  the  type  that  would  pass  for  bright  and  brutal. 
He  would  get  into  all  kinds  of  trouble  and  commit  any  sort  of 
crime,  but  having  a  certain  shrewdness  would  be  considered 
simply  as  an  ignorant  rowdy,  a  very  dangerous  person  to  have 
in  any  community.  The  probabilities  are  that  he  would  spend 
most  of  his  time  in  jail. 

CASE  8.  NANNIE  D.  30  years  old.  Mentality  10.  Has  been  here 
21  years.  American  bom,  American  parentage.  It  is  reported  that  opium 
and  spirits  have  been  used  by  the  whole  family  for  generations.  The  child 
had  whooping  cough  at  the  age  of  12  and  grip  at  15. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  9,  she  knew  the  alphabet,  but 
could  not  read,  write  nor  count.  Although  she  tried  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  never  able  to  get  very  far  in  these  lines.  Indus- 
trially she  did  better,  as  they  usually  do.  Now  sews  very  well  and 
takes  charge  of  a  dormitory,  does  some  good  woodwork.  Is  some^ 
what  queer,  goes  to  school  when  she  is  able — is  somewhat  sickly. 
She  is  sober,  silent  and  sometimes  stubborn ;  generally  obedient 
and  good  tempered ;  is  truthful,  excitable  and  very  sensitive. 

The  chart  shows  at  a  glance  the  large  amount  of  alcoholism 
throughout  the  different  generations.  Immorality  and  illegiti- 
macy, together  with  the  mental  defect,  show  a  low  grade  family 
throughout.  The  father  and  mother  of  this  girl  were  both  feeble- 
minded and  alcoholic  and  the  mother  was  immoral. 
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Section  II  of  the  chart  shows  the  result  of  the  marriage  of  the 
paternal  grandfather's  sister  with  the  paternal  grandmother's 
brother,  said  sister  being  feeble-minded  and  alcohoUc.  At 
least  one  of  their  children  was  feeble-minded  and  two  others 
alcoholic  and  the  descendants  from  these  are  alcoholic  and 
several  are  inmates  of  pubUc  institutions.  On  the  entire  chart 
we  j5nd  nine  people,  besides  our  girl,  who  were  inmates  of  such 
institutions.  This  is  surely  a  heavy  expense  to  the  community 
which  should  have  been  pi*evented. 
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CASE  9.  WIN  Aim  WIL  T.  (twins).  21  years  old.  Mentality — Wm.  lb, 
Wil  8.    Here  12  years.  American  bom.    Nationality  of  parents  unknowii. 

These  twins  are  not  strikingly  alike.  They  are  of  noimil 
size  and  good  proportion  but  Win  is  the  better  looking  of  tlie 
two;  is  cheerful,  while  Wil  is  often  sullen  and  morose.  As 
stated,  Win  is  two  years  higher  mentally  than  Wil,  the  differcnoe 
being  shown  throughout  their  Institution  history.  Win  is  a  boy 
that  would  pass  for  normal  with  all  but  experts,  and  indeed  will 
imdoubtedly  earn  his  own  living  if  he  does  not  get  into  tempta- 
tion. In  the  School  he  steadily  improved  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  is  quite  good  in  many  lines.  His  attainments  in  reading 
and  writing  are  probably  indicated  by  the  following  extracts. 
The  first  is  a  spelling  lesson  —  the  writing  is  poor  but  l^iUe; 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  words,  some  of  them  rather  difficult, 
are  spelled  correctly  with  three  exceptions.  Second  are  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  nearly  a  year  later.  The  speUing 
is  not  so  good  as  in  his  formal  spelling  lesson.  The  penmanship 
is  better.  The  matter  is  childish  and  his  form  of  expression  is 
just  about  that  of  a  child  of  his  mentality :  -^ 

conveying  Asthma  catarrah  camphor  quinine 

sheleton  military  cyclone  cream  ipecac 

magnesia  congealed  merchandise  whiskey  cadet 

Christmas  Santa  Claus  snow  bolls  tornado  croup 


CASB  9,  Wn.  T.,  AGE  II. 
CASE  10,  ISAAC    Q.,   AGE   IS. 

CASE  10,  mvDiircB  0:  age  17. 


MEHTALLY  8. 
MENTALLY  10. 
MEITTALLY  a. 
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Vineland,  N  J. 
July  6,  1908. 
Professor  Johnstone 
Monday  eve 
Dear  dr 

"I  have  been  noticing  for  the  pass  year 
•and  some  months  that  a  very  direct  attention  has  been 
paying  to  me,  that  is  people  sneaking  around  and  watch- 
ing me  when  they  though  that  I  did  not  know  it,  and  I 
have  herd  some  funny  tails  said  about  me  which  I  have 
not  liked  but  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  but 
for  the  pass  5  or  6  months  those  tails  have  switch  of 
from  small  funny  tails  to  large  diity  slurs,  and  I  have 
expected  —  " 

"Of  corse  I  cant  stop  here  to  tell  you  all  of 
my  thoughts  of  this  truble  that  has  been  going  on  for 
years  for  it  will  take  to  long  for  me  to  write  it,  but 
if  you  dont  think  I  am  — " 


Win  also  has  some  capacity  for  drawing 

panying  sketch.      He  can 

weave  a  very  nice  basket 

after  his  own  design,  both 

in    form    and    color.      He 

could  also  do  quite  a  little 

independent  woodwork  and 

make    some 

articles. 

While  Wfl 
lus  brother   he   is   by  no 
meuis  a  low  grade  defec- 
tive.    Upon  admission  he 

was  found  to  have  imper- 

fttt  speech  —  his  voice  was 

somewhat  thick;    but   he 

«uld  help    himself,    had 

good  memory,    could    do 


s  seen  by  the  accom- 


roodwork  and    ^v/  ^^  \ 

very    nice    ^\.      ^^  i'^   \ 

is  inferior  to  ^<^ 
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errands,  was  obstinate —  as  he  is  still  inclined  to  be.     Like  his 

brother,  Wil  is  musical  and  plays  cymbals  in  the  first  band,  the 

bass  drum  in  the  second ;   likes  the  band.     He  writes  a  fairly 

good  letter  with  little  help.    Wil  can  read  by  spelling  out  the 

words  rather  slowly  and  can  sometimes  make  out  the  entire 

sentence.    He  writes  a  rather  childish  hand  but  perfectly  legible 

and  fairly  well  put  together,  as  the  following  illustration  will 

indicate. 

Vineland,  N  J  T  S 

Nov,  14  191 1 
My  dear  Santa  Claus 

Please  give  me  these  few  things  such  as  one 
pair  of  corduroyed  pants  blue  cap  size  6|  white  coat 
sweater. 
This  is  all  I  want  for  Xmas  this  time 
I  will  close  now  by  wishing  you  a  Merry  Xmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

From  your  loving  friend, 

WU  T. 

He  is  really  capable  of  doing  a  great  many  kinds  of  work  and 
of  doing  them  very  well.  It  is  his  very  peculiar  temperament  01 
disposition  that  prevents  him  from  being  a  valuable  Institution 
helper.  He  is  sober,  inclined  to  be  morose,  stubborn,  backward, 
obstinate,  restless,  excitable,  sensitive,  and  very  quick  tempered. 
When  things  do  not  go  to  suit  him  he  falls  into  a  violent  'tempec 
and  uses  strong  language  and  may  be  destructive.  He  is  very 
noisy  and  childish  in  his  conversation,  full  of  curiosity,  quite 
mischievous  at  times,  and  plays  with  toys  like  a  small  child- 
Outside  of  the  Institution  he  would  be  practically  helpless  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  understood  and  people  would  not  tolerate 
him.  He  would  get  into  endless  trouble  through  his  tend- 
ency to  become  violently  angry.  He  has  no  control,  and  makes 
no  attempt  to  control  himself  on  these  occasions.  There  is 
nothing  especially  peculiar  about  his  Binet  test;  he  cannot 
remember  five  figures  but  can  arrange  the  weights,  which  is  a 
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higher  test.  He  never  knows  the  date  but  can  name  the  months 
in  order.  His  definitions  are  no  better  than  by  use ;  has  learned 
to  count  stamps  since  his  first  test. 

Turning  now  to  the  family  history  we  see  again  that  there  is 
abundant  reason  for  these  defective  children.  The  mother  was 
feeble-minded,  belongmg  to  a  feeble-minded  family.  She  was 
a  sexual  pervert  of  the  lowest  type.  The  father  of  Win  and  Wil 
was  a  normal  man,  belonging  to  a  thoroughly  respectable  and 
high  grade  family,  but  he  himself  was  a  degenerate.  Circiun- 
stances  prevented  his  being  carefully  brought  up  and  he  ac- 
quired bad  habits  and  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  he  became 
a  sexually  inmioral,  alcoholic  and  thoroughly  bad,  man.  Appar- 
ently the  respectable  traditions  of  his  family  have  led  him  to 
prefer  to  live  in  wedlock  rather  than  otherwise,  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly married  four  different  women,  but  this  has  not  prevented 
his  living  with  those  to  whom  he  was  not  married.  His  first 
wife  was  a  normal  woman  and  is  reported  to  have  had  two  normal 
children.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
father  of  one  of  the  children  that  appears  on  Chart  ii8. 

The  sister  of  the  mother  of  Win  and  Wil  married  a  feeble- 
minded man  and  had  a  family  of  feeble-minded  children  which 
appears  in  chart  21. 

CASE  10.  ISAAC  AND  PRUDENCE  Q.  Brother  and  Sister.  Ameri- 
can bom  of  American  parents.  Isaac  is  16  years  old.  Mentality  10.  Had 
measles,  spasms  —  at  the  age  of  two,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough  at 
the  age  of  seven.  Prudence  is  17  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Had  spasms 
at  two.    Isaac  has  been  here  seven  years.    Prudence  eleven. 

A  remarkably  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  these 
two  children  is  the  very  great  difference  in  their  intelligence. 
Prudence  is  a  low  grade  imbecile.  When  admitted  at  the 
age  of  six  she  could  go  up  and  down  stairs  rather  poorly, 
could  not  help  herself,  did  not  know  color  or  form,  was  excitable, 
very  nervous,  laughed  without  cause.    After  five  years'  iTamirv^ 
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she  could  string  beads  by  form  and  by  color;  could  not  name 
color,  could  sew  on  a  button  without  help.  Two  years  later  it 
is  recorded  she  could  weave  a  mat  and  thread  her  own  needle. 
Her  attendant  reports  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  her  since  she  came  to  womanhood.  She  has  been  very 
helpful  around  the  cottage  with  the  younger  children ;  works 
in  the  clothes  room,  can  sew  on  buttons  and  be  generally  quite 
helpful ;  knows  her  brother  and  is  very  fond  of  him  or  perhaps 
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admires  his  superior  intelligence.     She  gets  quite  excited  when 
he  comes  near. 

Isaac,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  high  grade  moron,  a  fine  look- 
ing boy;  has  made  great  improvement  since  coming  here. 
On  admission  at  the  age  of  nine  he  is  reported  to  have  had 
a  large  head,  open  mouth,  unsteady  gaze;  was  heedless,  ac- 
tive, obstinate;  memory  iaind  attention  poor.  He  had  been 
in  kindergarten  a  year  and  had  learned  to  count  and  tell  color. 
In  the  seven  years  he  has  learned  to  do  about  what  the  high 
grade  defectives  usually  do.  He  can  write  a  very  fair  letter  as 
the  following  to  Santa  Claus  shows :  — 
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Vineland,  NJ. 
Nov.  13,  191 1. 
My  dear  Kris  Kingle 

I  wish  to  have  a  pair  of  rabbits 
with  long  ears  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them  and 
a  pair  of  kid  gloves  and  a  box  of  chocolates 

I  wish  to  have  these  things  that  ask  for 
if  you  plase  get  these. 
I  wish  you 

A  Merry 

Christmas 
from 

Isaac  Q. 

The  penmanship  of  this  letter  is  very  fair,  much  better  than  any 
that  we  have  yet  quoted.  The  letters  are  well  formed  and  the 
whole  has  quite  the  app>earance  of  a  normal  boy's  letter.  He 
can  do  quite  extensive  combinations  in  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  Arithmetic  and  some  simple  problems.  He  can  read 
fairly  well  though  it  is  doubtful  if  sufficiently  well  to  get  satis- 
faction from  reading  by  himself.  Industrially  he  has  done  very 
well;  does  good  woodwork;  can  make  nice  baskets  and  will 
ultimately  be  a  valuable  Institution  worker.  He  is  musical 
also,  and  plays  comet  in  the  second  band. 

One  notes  especially  in  his  case  what  can  be  seen  in  all  the 
high  grade  cases,  the  point  at  which  they  begin  to  fail  in  their 
English  work  and  improve  in  the  industrial.  For  example,  here 
are  two  entries,  one  when  Isaac  was  eleven  years  old  and  the  next 
when  he  was  fourteen.  At  eleven  it  says  —  "has  Improved 
steadily  in  English  and  number  work ;  does  very  good  work  in 
wood  carving ;  plays  first  comet  in  second  band."  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  the  record  reads  —  "in  wood  carving  does  good  work, 
in  basketry  also ;  English,  does  not  try  real  hard ;  nature  class, 
does  not  try  his  best ;  physical  culture  —  is  very  troublesome  at 
times."  The  interpretation  of  which  is,  that  he  has  reached  his 
limit  in  the  number  work  and  nature  study,  consequently  tai^es 
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no  more  interest  and  does  not  try,  while  in  the  industrial  work 
he  is  beginning  to  achieve  something  and  work  more  faithfully 
than  ever.  This  is  a  lesson  which  the  p>edagogues  would  do  well 
to  heed. 

His  skill  with  the  pencil  is  shown  by  the  following  drawing 
which  he  made  in  response  to  the  request  to  draw  something. 


He  said  the  first  was  Santa  Claus,  the  others  are  cats.  He 
learns  very  quickly  and  as  a  rule  does  not  need  close  supervision. 
He  is  not  fond  of  his  sister  and  pays  very  little  attention  to  her. 
Perhaps  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  band 
master  shows  his  condition  now  as  well  as  anything. 

"Good  progress  in  music  and  decided  change 
for  the  better  in  conduct.     Does  not  let  his 
temper  get  the  upper  hand  now  so  frequently  and 
is  more  respectful.    Tries  occasionally,  but 
not  always,  to  do  his  best.     Might  take  more 
interest  in  his  practice,  but  on  the  whole 
deserves  credit  for  his  quiet  good  example  at 
second  band  practice." 
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A  glance  at  the  family  chart  is  enough  to  account  for  the  condi- 
tion of  these  children.  There  is  another  branch  of  the  family 
where  there  were  many  that  died  young,  but  as  we  were  unable  to 
determine  anything  of  the  mentality,  we  have  not  reproduced  it. 

The  chart  here  shown  is  another  instance  of  a  feeble-minded 
woman  with  a  husband  who  is  alcohoUc  and  the  offspring  either 
feeble-minded  or  miscarriages.  The  exact  number  of  mis- 
carriages in  this  case  is  not  known,  but  it  is  reported  that  there 
were  several. 

In  the  case  of  these  two  children,  Prudence  is  not  dangerous. 
She  is  so  low  grade  that  there  is  hardly  any  likelihood  of  her  ever 
marrying,  although  she  might  be  victimized  by  some  evilly  dis- 
posed man. 

Isaac,  however,  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  He  is  a  potential 
criminal  or  bad  man,  or  under  the  best  conditions  would  at 
least  marry  and  probably  become  the  father  of  defectives  like 
himself- 

The  following  interesting  bit  of  reasoning  comes  from  Isaac. 
He  says  —  "People  say  one  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  in 

order  to  get  along  in  the  world.    Now  there  is  Miss .    She 

cannot  read  or  write,  yet  she  gets  along  all  right.'' 

CASE  IX.  MAMIE  C.  24  years  old.  Mentality  10.  Has  been  here 
17  years.    American  bom;  nationality  of  parents  unknown. 

Mamie  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  high  grade  moron  type ; 
she  comes  the  nearest  to  proving  the  environment  theory  of  any 
pupil  in  the  school.  In  fact,  she  proves  the  opposite  and  probably 
is  a  good  illustration  of  what  would  always  be  found  if  such  cases 
were  carefully  scrutinized.  Mamie  came  to  Vineland  when  she 
was  a  little  under  seven  years  of  age ;  she  was  small  with  a  large 
head,  lisped,  knew  the  alphabet,  could  count  to  four,  knew  color ; 
memory  was  said  to  be  poor,  attention  poor.  She  had  been  in 
school  six  months  and  made  some  improvement;  after  admis- 
sion she  was  at  once  placed  in  the  kindergarten  and  m  coui^ 
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of  a  year  had  made  marked  improvement.  Her  attention  ^nd 
memory  are  now  reported  as  good.  She  takes  an  active  part 
in  games  and  speaks  pieces.  A  year  later  it  is  recorded  that 
she  has  made  much  progress,  reads  from  the  chart,  can  do  sim- 
ple arithmetic ;  two  years  more,  —  reads  and  spells  four-letter 
words,  counts  from  twenty  to  one,  speaks  more  distinctly; 
shows  a  desire  to  learn ;  counts  to  one  hundred  by  twos ;  works 
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nicely,  is  quiet  and  obedient ;  has  commenced  First  Reader,  takes 
part  in  dialogue ;  can  hem  and  back  stitch.  The  next  year  she 
has  become  a  helper  in  the  kindergarten,  doing  well  in  English 
and  is  learning  music.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  writes  well, 
does  short  division,  knows  her  multiplication  tables,  is  a  little 
weak  in  spelling,  plays  well  on  the  tenor  horn,  is  very  helpful  in 
the  kindergarten,  is  patient  and  always  kind.  Not  only  has 
she  improved  along  all  these  line?  but  she  has  conquered  a  some- 
what impleasant  disposition.    To-day  she  is  a  quiet,  attractive 
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leasant  girl,  very  effident,  needs  very  little  supervision,  a  very 
duable  helper  in  the  kindergarten,  leading  the  children  in  many 
dys  and  relieving  the  teacher  of  much  work ;  besides  that  she 
ikes  all  the  care  of  the  rooms  of  the  assistant  Superintendent 
ad  his  wife.  Can  do  any  kind  of  housework  and  does  good 
oodwork ;  has  only  a  slight  defect  in  speech  at  present ;  she 
.  truthful  and  trustworthy,  proud  of  her  good  record  and  has 
ither  a  strong  ambition  to  be  like  the  teacher  whom  she  admires. 
The  following  letter  written  by  herself  to  one  of  her  former 
ttendants  will  illustrate  what  she  is  doing  and  how  she  does  it, 
5  well  as  her  ability  in  letter-writing. 

Vineland,  N.J. 

March  26,  191 1. 
My  dear  Mrs.  S 

I  guess  you  think  I  don't  know 
such  a  lady  as  Mrs.  S  any  more,  but  al- 
though I  don't  write  to  you  I  often  think  of  you, 
and  about  the  time  when  you  were  here  as  one  of  our 
teachers. 

I  will  never  forget  you  because  you  help  to  make 
makes  me  the  girl  I  am  to-day. 

For  a  long  while  I  did  not  write  any  letters  at 
all  because  I  had  such  a  lot  of  trouble  with  my  head 
and  eyes,  but  I  had  my  eyes  tested  and  have  glasses 
and  now  I  feel  like  a  new  girl,  and  feel  more  letter 
writing. 

I  still  go  to  School.    In  the  morning  I  help  in  the 
kindergarten  from  nine  to  eleven  oclock  from  eleven 
to  twelve  I  go  to  reed  and  raphia  class  I  have  made 
four  different  kind  a  sewing  bags  out  of  raphia  and 
lined  them  with  different  colored  silks. 

In  the  afternoon  I  go  to  the  sewing  class, 
english,  and  wood  carving  class. 

I  am  making  a  embroidered  mit  in  the  sewing 
class  and  in  the  wood  carving  class  I  am  making 
a  silver  chest,  and  I  still  take  piano  lessions, 
and  I  am  still  in  the  band 
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Miss  M  —  our  reed  and  raphia  teacher 
give  piano  lessions.    She  gives  me  a  lession  ever 
Tuesday  morning. 

We  have  a  fine  band  director  his  name  is  Mr. 
K  —  He  had  a  band  concert  not  long  ago.    The 
first  band  played  five  selections  the  second  band  two 
pieces  and  we  have  now  a  girls  band.    It  started 
last  summer  and  they  played  a  piece  and  a  lot  of 
solos. 

I  play  the  trombone  in  the  girls  band  and  the 
baritone  in  the  first  band. 

Last  Friday  night  the  Baptist  minister  gave 
us  a  entertainment, 

It  was  slight  hand,  and  it  was  fine.  We  had 
store  day  here  on  St.  Patrick  day.  My  reports 
were  all  good. 

I  got  thirty  cents  in  my  envelope,  but  I  put 
in  towards  my  gold  frames  glasses  I  am  saving  a 
dollar  and  Mrs.  N  is  going  to  give  the  rest  to 
me  which  is  very  nice. 

Spring  is  here,  and  it  seems  real  nice  to  see 
the  pretty  flowers  and  to  hear  and  see  the  buds. 

With  lots  of  love  from  Maude,  and  Emma,  and 
myself, 

Write  when  you  can  I  am  your  true  friend 

Mamie  C. 


Her  penmanship  is  very  neat  and,  while  a  little  angular  and  child- 
ish, is  nevertheless  perhaps  the  best  that  we  have  among  our 
children.  She  can  play  the  piano  and  plays  a  horn  excellently 
in  the  band;  the  band-master  commends  her  *'for  steady, 
patient,  progressive  work  and  applying  her  knowledge;  trust- 
worthy and  willing  to  help  the  other  girls ;  would  be  exemplary 
in  everything  if  she  were  a  little  more  careful  of  instruments  at 
times";  and  another  teacher  says  "always  willing  to  help  with 
the  little  girls,  very  good  and  kind  with  them." 

Now  all  of  this  shows  that  Mamie  has  made  great  improvement ; 
she  has  had  the  best  of  care  and  training  and  it  cannot  be  said 
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that  she  would  have  made  even  more  if  she  had  not  been  in  an 
Institution  —  that  she  has  been  institutionalized ;  on  the  con- 
trary she  has  been  given  great  freedom  and  responsibiUty,  she 
has  had  every  opportunity  and  encx)uragement  to  improve  and 
there  has  been  developed  in  her  a  strong  ambition  to  be  like  one 
of  her  teachers.  Her  progress  has  been  great  and  has  undoubt- 
edly been  about  all  that  she  could  possibly  make,  and  yet  she  is 
mentally  defective ;  not  at  all  able  to  take  her  place  in  the  world 
and  compete  on  equal  terms  with  others  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Environment  has  done  much  for  her  but  it  has  not  made 
her  normal  and  no  environment  could. 

Her  family  chart  shows  the  reason.  The  argument  for  envi- 
ronment is  that  it  has  made  her  a  happy,  useful  and  honest  girl. 
A  different  envir6nment  would  have  made  her  the  opposite, 
perhaps  a  criminal,  perhaps  a  prostitute,  undoubtedly  a  wife, 
and  mother  of  defectives  working  hard  to  maintain  a  miserable 
existence  struggling  against  odds  that  were  too  great  for  her. 

Mamie  is  a  living  and  brilliant  argument  for  the  colonization 
of  all  the  children  of  defective  ancestors.  They  need  permanent 
segregation,  to  the  end  that  that  kind  of  defective  human  stock 
may  cease  to  perpetuate  itself. 

CASE  12.  KARL  I.  23  years  old.  Mentality  10.  Has  been  here  3 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  spasms  at  six  months 
and  was  paralyzed ;  measles  at  seven  years,  diphtheria  at  eleven  years, 
membranous  croup  at  three  years.  Has  had  typhoid  fever.  Assigned  cause 
'*  premature  birth  and  mother's  condition." 

This  is  a  case  of  a  high  grade  boy  who  spent  three  years  here 
and  then  left  to  go  to  work.  He  had  been  highly  trained  indus- 
trially and  being  of  a  relatively  high  mentality  has  been  able  to 
maintain  himself.  He,  however,  came  back  voluntarily  at  one 
time  and  stayed  a  Uttle  while  but  afterward  went  away  again  and 
is  at  present  earning  his  own  living.  He  has  no  noticeable  stig- 
mata of  degeneration  and  would  pass  as  an  illiterate  workman, 
capable  of  earning  the  lowest  wages.    He  is  of  aveiagb  Vie\^\. 
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and  is  well  built  and  strong.  He  was  an  eight  months'  child,  eyes 
are  weak  and  he  has  sore  ears,  the  result  of  a  gathering  in  the  head. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  congestion  of  the  brain  when  a  baby. 

Karl's  mother  is  a  normal  woman  but  clearly  in  bad  physical 
condition.  She  has  had  twelve  miscarriages  said  to  be  due  to 
a  lacerated  uterus.  Of  two  earlier  children,  one  was  an  eight 
months'  baby  that  died  on  the  second  day  and  the  other  died  the 
eighth  week ;  the  third  bom  died  at  three  years  and  the  second 
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bom  was  feeble-minded  and  alcoholic  and  is  the  father  of  two 
feeble-minded  children.  Of  the  first  born,  the  condition  is  unde- 
termined but  he  had  two  feeble-minded  children,  a  third  is  per- 
haps defective,  four  others  died  in  infancy. 

The  mental  defect  has  clearly  come  through  the  father's  side. 
He  himself  was  a  defective  and  his  mother  was  feeble-minded 
and  sexually  immoral  and  syphilitic.  She  had  a  brother  who  was 
also  defective.  From  another  marriage  this  woman  had  a  great 
grandchild  who  was  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  case  since  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
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the  family  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  premature  birth  or 
the  condition  of  the  mother  was  the  cause  of  the  defect,  but  a 
deeper  study  shows  without  doubt  that  there  was  hereditary 
feeble-mindedness  in  the  father. 
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CASE  13.  MARY  N.  26  years  old.  Mentality  10.  Has  been  here 
19  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  spasms  at  two 
months,  and  whooping-cough. 

Mary  came  at  the  age  of  seven.  At  that  time  it  is  recorded 
that  she  was  like  the  usual  child  of  five  or  six;  could  dress 
herself  with  help,  talked  indistinctly.  It  was  said  that  "sur- 
roundings have  not  been  favorable  as  her  father  and  mother 
were  a  little  weak-minded."  She  made  excellent  progress  at 
first  and  must  have  appeared  quite  normal.  It  is  recorded  that 
she  was  at  the  head  of  the  class  in  number  work,  could  read 
twelve  pages  in  the  beginners'  reader,  danced  well,  did  well  in 
English  work.  This  was  at  the  age  of  eight.  Next  year  she  was 
reading  in  the  Third  Reader,  could  add,  subtract  and  multiply, 
write  a  fair  letter  but  spelled  poorly.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  two 
years  later,  it  is  reported  ^' plays  well,  takes  part  in  almost  aSiol 
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our  entertainments,  counts  but  does  not  know  numbers,  on] 
the  number  names;  reads  poorly  in  the  Second  Reader." 
year  later  ''needs  help  in  spelling,  adds  and  subtracts  well,  absen 
minded  and  careless  at  times."  The  next  year  "grows  di 
obedient,  does  good  house  work  without  giving  trouble."  Ne: 
year,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  "works  in  the  kitchen  and  does  vei 
well  in  dressmaking."  The  last  record  of  her  in  usual  scho< 
work  is  —  "can  compose  a  nice  story  in  English  but  her  spellir 
is  very  poor." 

Mary's  case  is  worthy  of  much  study  since  her  unusually  hi§ 
mentality  of  ten  years  brings  her  up  to  the  division  of  those  gir 
who  are  not  usually  recognized  as  defective,  and  who  becau: 
of  that  are  a  menace  to  society.  She  is  cheerful,  active  ar 
obedient,  very  quiet  and  afifectionate,  willing  and  tries,  is  trutl 
ful,  but  quick-tempered ;  is  a  very  attractive  girl,  well  behave 
and  lady-like  and  very  capable  in  household  work  but  alwa) 
under  supervision. 

The  following  school  letters  will  help  one  to  appreciate  bettt 
what  is  Mary's  mental  achievement. 

Vineland  N.J. 
Oct  7,  1910 
My  Dear  Sister 

I  thought  as  I  have  a  few  minets  I  would 
write  you  a  few  lines. 

Have  you  received  the  dress  that  I  sent 

you  for  M I  do  not  know  why  you  do  not  let  me 

know  if  you  got  it  or  not.     If  you  would  let  me 
know  I  would  feel  better  satisfide  about  it. 

I  suppose  you  do  not  have  much  time  to 
write. 

I  was  to  wildwood  for  two  weeks  I  went  in 
bathing  every  day  expeat  Sunday  I  had  a  very  pleas- 
ent  time.    Autum  is  here  and  some  of  the  trees  are 
truning  they  will  soon  all  look  very  pretty.     I 
will  bring  my  letter  to  a  close  write  soon  with 
love  your  sister.    Anser  soon 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  she  is  twenty-four  years  old  when 
she  writes  the  first  one,  and  a  year  older  when  she  writes  the  one 
that  is  reproduced  in  facsimile,  and  that  for  the  greater  part  of 
sixteen  years  she  has  had  more  or  less  instruction  in  letter  writ- 
ing. Mary  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  that  type  of  girl  that 
is  most  dangerous  in  society.  Pretty  and  attractive  and  with 
just  enough  training  to  enable  her  to  make  a  fair  appearance 
she  deceives  the  very  elect  as  to  her  capacity.  Responsibilities 
would  be  placed  upon  her  which  she  could  never  catty.    S\^e 
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is  absolutely  incapable  of  controlling  her  own  instincts  and 
impulses,  and  incapable  of  exercising  any  judgment  in  matters 
that  are  at  all  complex.  In  Institution  life  she  is  happy  and 
useful.  Unprotected  she  would  be  degraded,  degenerate  and 
the  mother  of  defectives.  \ 

Looking  at  her  picture  one  finds  it  hard  to  believe  this,  but 
a  glance  at  the  family  chart  ought  to  be  sufficient.  There  is 
not  a  single  individual  on  the  whole  chart  that  we  could  mark 
normal  except  one  man  who  has  been  foolish  enough  to  marry 
into  this  defective  and  degenerate  family,  and  two  maternal 
second  cousins  of  Mary's  who  are  professional  men.  A  number 
of  the  family  have  been  in  Institutions  at  public  expense. 
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CASE  14.  MALCOLM  W.  22  years  old.  Mentality  10.  Has  been 
here  3  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  convulsions  at 
four  months,  whooping-cough  at  four  years,  measles  at  seven,  scarlet  fever 
at  nine.    Has  had  pneumonia.     Uhiess  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the  condition. 

Malcolm  is  a  typical  moron ;  learned  to  talk  at  the  age  of  five ; 
has  slightly  defective  speech.  He  came  here  when  he  was  nine- 
teen years  old ;  has  learned  to  be  generally  useful  about  the  bam 
and  the  cottage ;  works  fairly  well ;  conduct  is  good ;  has  charge 
of  the  bam  when  the  bam  man  is  absent.  At  times  he  is  care- 
less. He  can  read  and  write  a  little,  but  his  spelling  is  bad; 
he  evidently  has  not  been  trained  to  do  as  much  as  he  might  have 
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done,  and  yet  he  is  quite  as  happy  and  quite  as  useful  as  he  would 
have  been  had  time  been  put  upon  this  phase  of  his  education. 
The  following  short  letter  is  representative  of  Malcolm. 

Vineland,  N.J. 
Aple  29,  1910 
Dear  Mother 

I  hope  you  got  home  save  I  wood  like  to 
have  gome  with  you. 

We  have  a  new  boy  and  look  to  be  a  nice  won.    I 
wood  like  to  com  hom  on  my  birthday  it  is  not  fare 
of  We  had  som  moveing  picture  on  Wesday  and  thay 
were  pretty. 

With  time  did  you  get  back  home  it  mich  of  been  late  ? 

from  your  Loving  son 
Malcolm 

The  family  history  is  a  most  interesting  one.    Malcolm  is  the 

only  living  child  of  his  parents,  although  there  have  been  nine 

conceptions.    The  rest  resulted  in  miscarriages  or  stillbirths. 

The  mother  is  a  normal  woman  and  seemingly  of  a  normal 

family ;  the  father  is  also  a  normal  man  but  evidently  a  carrier 

of  defect,  since  his  mother  was  feeble-minded.    He  was  alcoholic 

and  went  with  a  fast  set,  which  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the 

miscarriages.     To  confirm  our  theory  that  the  father  must  have 

been  a  carrier  of  feeble-mindedness  we  have  only  to  look  at  an 

older  brother  who  is  feeble-minded  and  married  a  feeble-minded 

woman.    They  had  twelve  children  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy 

and  all  the  rest  were  feeble-minded.    There  is  no  doubt  that 

Malcolm  has  inherited  this  defect  thru  his  paternal  grandmother. 

CASE  15.  DBBORAH  KALLIKAK.  24  years  old.  Mentality  10. 
Has  been  here  16  years.  American  bom  of  American  parents.  Had  chicken 
poz  at  II.     Illegitimate;  bom  in  almshouse. 

Deborah's  story  and  chart  have  been  published.  See  The 
Kallikak  Family,  Macmillan,  191 2.  They  are  not  reproduced 
here,  but  the  figures  have  been  counted  in  our  tables  o{  statisAks. 
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CASE  i6.  BENNIE  B.  i8  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
8  years.     American  born ;  nationality  of  parents  unknown. 

Bennie  has  gone  through  about  the  usual  course  for  children 
of  his  mentahty ;  in  eight  years  he  has  learned  to  count  a  little, 
and  manipulate  figures,  learned  to  read  a  little,  and  write  a  simple 
childish  story ;  his  penmanship  is  very  bad,  also  his  figures,  and 
papers  slovenly  looking.  He  learned  to  read  in  about  the 
Second  Reader  and  not  better;  on  the  industrial  side  he  has 
steadily  improved  and  can  make  nice  baskets  and  do  good  work 
in  the  woodworking  room ;  improved  greatly  in  the  cottage 
work ;  dusts,  sweeps,  makes  beds,  dams  stockings ;  does  good 
work  in  the  pantry. 

"He  is  not  doing  so  well  in  mending  as  a  year  ago."  This 
undoubtedly  means  that  he  is  getting  bigger  and  older  and  has 
lost  his  interest  in  mending ;  perhaps  he  feels  that  it  is  not  a 
boy's  job  and  so  takes  less  interest  and  does  it  less  well.  With 
these  children  it  is  always  a  question  of  instinctive  interest; 
we  carmot  rely  upon  their  doing  things  to  any  great  extent 
from  any  associated  interest,  consequently  the  efficiency  with 
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¥hich  they  work  in  any  given  line  depends  on  how  much  they 
jnjoy  it  and  how  much  they  are  interested  in  it. 

Bennie  is  generally  truthful  and  trustworthy,  he  is  somewhat 
»ber  and  even  moody  and  morose  at  times ;  a  little  inclined  to 
>e  quarrelsome,  but  on  the  whole  is  a  very  good  boy  and  not 
lifficult  to  get  along  with. 

Bennie's  family  chart  shows  an  imusually  bad  condition  of 
things,  possibly  because  we  have  been  more  than  usually  fortu- 
nate in  tracing  his  people.  Bennie  is  one  of  seven  children ; 
the  father  and  mother  were  both  feeble-minded  and  belonged  to 
feeble-minded  families.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  parents 
have  defective  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  father  is  in  turn  the 
child  of  two  feeble-minded  parents,  while  the  mother's  mother  is 
also  feeble-minded. 

Of  the  collateral  branches  we  have  been  able  to  determine  very 
little,  except  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  family  with  now 
and  then  one  so  defective  that  his  condition  is  easily  remem- 
bered. A  very  marked  feature  illustrated  here  is  the  way  in 
which  defective  groups  get  together  and  marry  among  them- 
selves. 

In  this  family  we  have  twenty  feeble-minded  individuals  and 
probably  a  great  many  more  if  we  knew  the  facts.  In  spite  of 
all  that,  this  boy  had  to  be  dismissed  from  the  Training  School, 
is  now  at  large  and  will  almost  certainly  continue  the  race  of 
defectives  to  which  he  himself  belongs. 

CASE  17.  THOMAS  C.  About  20  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been 
here  10  years.  American  born;  nationality  of  parents  unknown.  The 
assigned  cause  **  sickness  of  the  mother." 

Thomas's  exact  age  is  not  known,  he  was  supposed  to  be  about 
ten  years  old  when  admitted.  He  could  do  housework  and  er- 
rands, had  bad  habits,  could  count  to  a  hundred,  could  add  and 
subtract  a  little;  knew  color  and  form.  The  first  and  second 
fingers  of  his  hands  and  his  toes  are  webbed ;  he  stutters  z.  \it\\e. 
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He  has  made  considerable  improvement  of  the  usual  kind ;  has 
learned  to  read  in  the  Second  Reader  and  adds  and  subtracts 
a  little ;  this  is  about  the  limit  of  his  book  work.  Industrially 
he  has  become  quite  a  worker,  especially  around  the  farm  and 
dairy.  The  dairyman  reports :  "He  is  always  willing,  always  <m 
the  go;   does  his  work  carefully  and  we  could  not  do  without 

^„ .  ^  „  him. "    He  is  cheerful, 
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good  natured,  mis> 
chievous,  rather  quick 
tempered,  inclined  to 
be  thieving,  sometimes 
obstinate  and  quarrel- 
some. On  the  whole, 
however,  he  is  a  very 
good  Institution 
helper. 

We  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  much 
about  his  family,  but  a  few  members  have  been  located  and 
they  are  nearly  all  feeble-minded.  Two  brothers  and  his  mother 
are  epileptic.  He  himself  has  never  shown  any  symptoms  of 
this  additional  defect. 

Later  study  has  given  a  much  fuller  history.  For  revised  chart 
see  page  39. 

CASE  18.  NELLIE  C.  19  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
12  years.    American  bom  of  American  parentage. 

A  high  grade  child  and  apparently  only  a  little  backward 
when  admitted  at  the  age  of  six.  Understood  language  and 
commands,  was  obedient,  could  wash  dishes  and  do  errands,  was 
fond  of  play  and  dolls.  She  improved  steadily.  A  year  and 
a  half  later  had  learned  all  the  first  kindergarten  work,  could 
count  to  39,  add  combinations  to  ten,  could  copy  easy  sentences 
and  was  interested  in  her  work  and  tried  to  do  it  well.     She  soon 
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reached  her  limit  in  book  work,  as  she  has  never  been  able  to 
read  better  than  the  Second  or  Third  Reader,  knows  two  or 
three  multiplication  tables  and  can  add  a  little. 

In  industrial  work  has  steadily  improved  until  she  is  one  of 
the  best  girls  in  the  cottage.  Is  neat,  careful,  and  can  do  well  al- 
most any  kind  of  work.  Is  to-day  a  handsome  young  woman  of 
19  with  the  appearance  of  a  girl  of  15  and  the  mentality  of  a 
child  of  9.  She  is  cheerful,  active,  but  of  quiet  manner,  obedient, 
affectionate,  willing  and  tries,  truthful  and  trustful,  sensitive 
and  good  tempered,  although  sometimes  quick  tempered. 
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This  girl  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  type  of  woman  who, 
out  in  the  world,  becomes  quickly  victimized  because  of  her 
quiet,  innocent,  unresisting  manner.  Pretty  and  attractive,  she 
holds  the  attention  of  the  passerby,  is  easily  captured  by  the 
designing  rascal  and  may  even  attract  a  man  of  more  intelli- 
gence. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  as  full  a 
history  of  her  family  as  would  be  desirable.  She  had  a  younger 
sister  who,  altho  she  died  at  ten,  was  clearly  defective.  The 
father  and  mother  are  both  defective.  In  the  mother's  family, 
however,  there  are  some  normal  sisters  who  have  had  normal 
families.  There  is  some  deafness  and  considerable  tuberculosis 
on  this  side  of  the  family. 
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CASE  19.  WALTER  D.  17  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
4  years.  American  born  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age 
of  nine.     Has  had  mild  chorea. 

Walter  is  a  typical  moron  and  when  he  came  there  was  con- 
siderable hope  that  he  might  be  merely  backward  but  he  has  not 
progressed  in  mentality  and  has  evidently  reached  his  stopping 
point.  He  had  become  unmanageable  at  home  and,  although  he 
had  been  to  school  several  years,  had  made  very  little  progress. 
Knew  his  letters  and  could  count  to  a  hundred  and  add  and  sub- 
tract a  little.  Has  learned  to  read  fairly  well  but  his  written 
work  is  poor ;  has  evidently  reached  his  limit  in  this  direction. 
His  manual  work  is  better,  he  learns  basketry  readily.  He  is 
not  truthful;  is  thieving;  is  quick-tempered,  obstinate  and 
mischievous  and  a  mischief  maker.  Has  very  bad  habits.  He 
has,  however,  suflScient  intelligence  to  become  a  good  Institu- 
tion worker  and  will  undoubtedly  settle  down  to  this,  under  good 
training ;  but  without  such  training  he  would  become  the  most 
dangerous  and  vicious  boy  imaginable.  With  all  his  present 
habits  and  tendencies  he  would  get  into  all  the  trouble  and 
immorality  possible.  This  boy's  Wassermann  test  was  very 
strongly  positive. 

A  glance  at  the  family  chart  shows  an  exceedingly  bad  condi- 
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tion  of  things.  Walter's  four  brothers  are  feoble^minded  like 
himself.  Of  the  father  or  his  family  little  can  be  learned,  except 
that  there  was  alcoholism. 

Walter's  mother  was  insane  and  is  now  in  an  Insane  Hospital. 
A  brother  of  hers  was  feeble-minded  and  had  six  children  all 
feeble-minded.  Walter's  maternal  grandmother  was  also*  feeble- 
minded and  the  grandfather  alcoholic,  as  were  at  least  two  of  their 
children.  Everything  indicates  an  exceedingly  low  grade,  bad 
family  with  the  defect  in  at  least  three  generations. 

CASE  20.  INEZ  H.  28  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here  14 
years. 

Was  a  strong  baby;  when  admitted  to  the  School  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  was  small  for  her  age,  could  read  some,  could 
add  and  subtract,  wrote  poorly ;  had  been  to  school  four  years 
with  little  progress. 
She  is  very  morose, 
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rather  stubborn  and 
quarrelsome,  is  ex- 
citable   and    quick     u    \      \      I      Ia 
tempered.      Does   LJ  O  Ll  0  B 
some    sewing    and  wnSr 

embroidery,     and  |      f      | 

the  usual  dormitory  ^  [j  Qv) 

work ;  works  in  the  "T"" 

laundry. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  hereditary  character  of  this  case. 
Both  the  mother  and  father  were  defective,  an  aunt  was  epileptic. 
The  mother's  sisters  were  all  called  peculiar;  whether  that 
meant  mental  defect  could  not  be  determined. 

CASE  21.  DAVID  H.  19  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
ten  years. 

When  David  was  admitted  he  could  dress  and  undress  himself ; 
knew  form  but  not  color,  could  read  a  little  and  count  lo  &vr^  \ 
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had  a  lar^'-head;    mouth  open;    a  speech  defect.     Under 

training  Jtre.  Improved  in  every  way;    he  showed  a  remarkable 

memory 7  \3^d  very  well  in  the  school  work.    Although  David 

received.a  great  deal  of  attention  and  training  in  sp>eech,  he  was 

never,  able  to  overcome  his  defect  and  always  spoke  indistinctly, 

anjd^.  although  he  could  produce  the  elementary  sounds,  he  could 
*  *  •.  * 
4cver  put  them  together.    Every  inducement  was  tried,  such  as 
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requiring  every  person  in  the  Institution  to  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing for  him  or  grant  his  requests  unless  he  spoke  distinctly ; 
all  was  without  avail.  Of  course  he  could  never  read  orally  to 
any  satisfaction.  He,  however,  learned  to  write,  not  a  very  good 
hand  but  still  quite  legibly  and  quite  accurately.  Punctuation 
and  capitalization  were  quite  beyond  him.  The  following  two 
letters  show  this  and  also  the  incoherency  of  his  ideas  at  times. 

Professor  Johnstone 
I  would  like  you  to  do  me  a  favor  I  would  like 
to  go  to  the  laundry  Tuesdays  and  Thursday  if  you 
please  to  learn  on  the  shirt  machine  this  is  the  first. 
The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  go  to  Dr.  Goddard  three 
time  a  week. 

if  you  put  me  at  these  three  places  I  will  bee  satis- 
fied and  horse  bam. 

From 

David  H. 
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Dear  Mother  and  Father 

I  am  writing  you  a 

few  lines  to  let 

you  hear  from  me 

I  hope  that  all  of 

the  folks  are  well 

at  home  as  it  leaves 

me  How  is  father 

coming  on  this  year 

with  his  farm 

Has  Job  been  down 

to  Cedarville  yet 

this  siunmer 

In  the  next  litter 

thvill  sent  you  some 

pictures  when 

I  fix  them  up  the 

Bridgeton  high  School  came 

up  to  play  the  New  Jersey 

Training  School 

today  we  all 

enjoyed  the  game 
very  muchr  I  wiR 
close  now  lam  your 
lowing  son  David  H. 

e  also  made  considerable  progress  in  Arithmetic  as  the  foUow- 
g  examples  will  illustrate. 

Example  -       ^pril  (19)  1907 

8654  +  3416  -24-36-5-3  =  what? 

8654 
3416 

I2<J7b 

-  24 


12046 

-  36 

1 2010 
3I12010 

403i 
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Example  — 

2  X  386  +  8346  +  2580  -5-2  =  what? 

386 
X3 


1158 
+8346 

9504 
+2580 


121814 


6097 

Example  III 

If  Cattell  Cottage  receives  twenty  quarts 
of  milk  each  day  how  many  quarts  of  milk 
will  they  use  in  one  week  ? 
If  they  use  20  quarts  in  one  day  they  will 
use  7  X  20  qts  in  one  week. 

7  X  20  =  140  quarts 

His  lack  of  intelligence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
give  definitions  other  than  by  use,  he  did  not  remember  six  fig- 
ures, could  not  arrange  the  weights  in  order ;  could  repeat  the 
days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the  year ;  knew  the  money ; 
could  put  three  words  in  a  sentence ;  could  not  see  the  absurdity 
in  the  sentences  given ;  could  not  define  charity,  justice  or  good- 
ness. His  definition  for  charity  was  —  "  Can  you  read  out  of  the 
Bible?"  Justice  was  a  girl's  name  and  another  time  he  said 
justice  was  a  pain  in  the  stomach.  Goodness  —  is  being  good. 
Asked  to  give  a  word  that  rhymed  with  day,  said  "Monday,*' 
after  a  careful  explanation  of  what  a  rhyme  is,  being  asked  to 
give  a  rhyme  with  mill,  said  "Milk." 

David  is  another  case  of  that  type  which,  having  been  well 
trained,  would  be  able  to  earn  a  living  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, that  is  to  say,  if  he  got  into  good  company  with  some- 
one who  would  have  some  little  patience  with  his  shortcomings 
and  treat  him,  so  far  as  responsibility  is  concerned,  like  the  ten 
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year  old  child  which  he  is  mentally.  He  would  pass  almost 
anywhere  as  a  normal  boy.  Even  his  speech  defect  would  work 
to  his  advantage  because  it  would  tend  to  cover  up  his  further 
defects.  People  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  so  many  people 
do  in  such  cases,  that  if  it  were  not  for  his  speech  defect  he 
w^ould  be  all  right.  He  is  a  cheerful,  good-natured  boy,  always 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  willing  to  do  anything  for  any  one  that 
asks  him  pleasantly.  Yet  under  close  competition  he  would  be 
absolutely  incapable  of  earning  a  living. 

The  family  tree  is  a  part  of  that  of  Case  No.  9,  the  maternal 
grandmother  of  David  is  the  aunt  of  the  twins  in  that  case. 
David's  father  has  been  marked  normal  because  we  could  not, 
according  to  our  present  information,  find  any  reason  for  marking 
him  otherwise,  although  he  is  a  shiftless  farmer  and  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how  any  normal  man  would  endure  such  con- 
ditions as  he  lives  in.  When  we  look  at  his  family  of  children 
we  are  led  again  to  question  the  correctness  of  our  diagnosis, 
for,  were  he  a  normal  man,  we  would  expect  that  in  so  large  a 
family,  at  least  some  of  the  children  would  be  normal.  How- 
ever, we  must  leave  it  as  it  is  until  more  is  known  about  this 
very  difficult  and  obscure  problem  of  the  heredity  of  the  feeble- 
minded. A  forcible  reminder,  that  the  conditions  which  we  are 
portraying  are  persisting,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  since  we 
began  the  study  of  this  family,  the  younger  brother  of  David  has 
married  a  feeble-minded  girl  already  a  prostitute  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  prostitute.  Had  we  known  that  this  was  going  to  hap- 
pen we  could  have  done  nothing,  under  the  existing  laws,  to 
prevent  it. 

CASE  22.  MOSES  I.  27  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
15  years.  American  bom  of  American  parents.  Has  right-sided  hemi- 
plegia. 

Moses  is  a  moron  of  rather  high  mentality,  handicapped 
by  physical   defect.     When  admitted   he  was   12  yeais  old^ 
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could  read  a  little,  and  count,  could  not  add  nor  write,  was  in- 
clined to  be  profane  and  vulgar  in  his  talk.  Made  some  little 
progress  in  reading  and  counting  and  knows  a  little  geography, 
but  none  of  this  is  of  practical  value  to  him.  He  has  some 
little  inventive  ability  and  will  accomplish  wonders  with  his 
one  arm,  in  any  direction  where  he  can  utilize  his  talent,  but  for 
routine  work  or  anything  that  is  useful,  he  is  not  of  much  account. 
The  accompanying  picture  is  a  reproduction  of  his  plan  for 
a  merry-go-round;    he  actually  constructed  this  and  the  boys 
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used  it  for  some  little  time ;  it  of  course  would  not  long  stand 
the  rough  usage  it  naturally  received.  The  second  picture  is  a 
photograph  of  an  apparatus  which  is  in  actual  use  and  was 
also  constructed  by  Moses.     (See  opposite  page.) 

He  is  very  fond  of  music  and  will  get  hold  of  something  that 
he  can  tinkle  and  play  with  it  by  the  hour.  He  is  very  talkative, 
generally  cheerful,  although  sometimes  quarrelsome.  Both  his 
parents  are  feeble-minded,  the  father  is  also  alcoholic. 

Of  the  father's  family  we  have  been  able  to  determine  very 
little  and  not  much  of  the  mother's  except  that  she  has  a  sister 
also  mentally  defective. 

This  is  a  curious  case  of  consanguinity,  Moses'  parents  being 
double  first  cousins.     Moses'  condition   would  usually  be  at- 
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jibuted  to  that  fact  but  when  we  see  that  they  are  also 
ieeble-niinded,  we  discover  that  there  is  no  reason  for  calling  in 
consanguinity  to  account  for  it.  Moses  and  his  parents  are  all 
public  charges. 
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The  question  will  naturally  arise ;  which  one  of  these' 
is  the  cause  of  the  condition  —  the  consanguinity,  the 
plegia  or  the  heredity?  We  can  only  say  that,  of  the 
heredity  is  the  only  one  that  is  known  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  condition.  Rather  must  we  conclude  that  the  herai] 
has  been  grafted  on  to  a  defective  child  and  white  he  may  iff. 
pecidiar  because  of  the  hemiplegia  he  would  have  been  feeb&^' 
minded  anyway.  Some  one  will  ask,  if  a  child  has  such  taloS, 
as  is  indicated  here,  why  can  he  not  be  trained.  Surely  uikIbi 
the  right  kind  of  treatment  this  natural  ability  could  have  beta 
turned  to  account !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  such  is  nottbe 
case  and,  I  beheve,  never  is  the  case  in  this  type  of  child.  Moses 
has  been  trained  and  every  effort  made  to  make  him 
along  this  hne,  but  like  the  idiot  savant  of  Earlswood  he  will 
■when  he  feels  like  it  and  as  he  feels  like  it  and  he  cannot  be  trj 
or  induced  to  do  anything  different.  Such  ca.se3  are  furl 
proof  that  a  person  cannot  be  trained  above  his  mental  lei 
It  is  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  leads  to  so  much  waste  of  eoei 
in  the  attempt  to  educate  mental  defectives. 


CASE  33.  THERESA  N.  41  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  hen 
15  years.  American  bom  of  English  parents.  Has  had  spasms,  ""f  tift 
and  whooping-cough. 

Theresa  is  an  epileptic  and  has  the  usual  uneven,  cranky  dis- 
position characteristic  of  this  disease.     Her  spasms  are  violent 


CASE   17,  THOMAS   C^  AGE  M.      HERTALLT  9. 
CASE  SS,  THEKBSA   H.,   AGE  4S.     HERTALLT  9. 
Hanr-flo-rousd  bailt  bj  MOSES  I.,  CASE  U. 
CASS  St.,  ISADOS  o.,  AGE  U.        MEHTALLY  9. 


•      •  •  • 


*     .   •   • 
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t  she  seems  conscious  during  them.  They  are  more  apt  to 
cur  in  public  places  than  elsewhere,  and  if  kept  away  from 
Assembly  "  for  a  long  time  she  has  fewer  spasms.  She  is  very 
dul  and  helpful  in  the  cottages  and  is  very  motherly  with 
e  little  children.  She  can  write  a  letter  and  spell  most  of  the 
ords  correctly  but  makes  many  ridiculous  mistakes;  capital- 
ing  and  punctuation  are  beyond  her. 

This  is  not  a  high  grade  family,  there  are  a  number  that  are 
iddedly  questionable  as  to  their  mentality  and  two  others  at 
ast  are  distinctly  defective,  being  morons.  Altogether  it 
ould  appear  that  this  is  an  hereditary  case. 
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CASE  24.     BESSIE  N.     25  years  old.     Mentality  9.     Has  been  here 
years.     American  bom  of  German  parents.     Has  had  measles,  whoop- 
-cough,  and  chicken-pox.     Has  had  spasms  since  she  was    eighteen 
nths  old  and  has  always  continued  to  be  epileptic. 

Vhen  admitted  at  the  age  of  twelve  could  do  the  four  funda- 
tital  operations  of  arithmetic,  could  read  a  little,  could  do  an 
md.  Was  rather  cruel  to  small  children,  obstinate,  and 
5y.  Had  been  to  school  two  years  and  made  little  progress, 
day  she  is  a  rather  silly  talkative  girl,  can  read  some,  but 
tes  very  poorly;  can  sing.  Works  about  the  house  very 
1,  scrubs  floors,  dams ;  is  very  slow.     Bessie  is  one  of  a  family 
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of  twelve,  at  least  five  of  whom  are  feeble-minded,  the  others 
we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  with  the  exception  of  one 
that  was  still-bom  and  one  that  died  in  infancy. 

The  mother  is  feeble-minded  and  an  only  child.    The  father 
is  alcoholic ;  mental  condition  unknown. 
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CASE  25.  ISADOR  O.  Age  about  25  years.  Mentality  9.  Has  been 
here  10  years. 

This  is  a  typical  case  of  that  great  group  which  is  socially  so 
dangerous.  Of  relatively  high  grade,  a  fine  looking  young  man, 
without  any  noticeable  stigmata  of  degeneration,  he  is  able  to  make 
the  best  appearance  that  his  mentality  will  permit.  Very  prob- 
ably able  to  make  his  own  living,  now  that  he  is  trained.  When 
admitted  at  about  the  age  of  12  (his  actual  birthday  is  unknown), 
he  could  read  and  count,  knew  color  and  form,  could  do  errands 
and  housework.  Was  obstinate,  but  easily  managed.  Steadily 
improved  under  training  until  he  was  able  to  do  something 
in  a  good  many  lines,  although  nearly  always  limited  in  his 
achievements.  His  greatest  lack  was  that  of  persistent  will- 
power. Was  cheerful,  active,  obedient,  affectionate  and  truth- 
ful. Could  do  excellent  work  in  the  tailor  shop,  was  quite  an 
eflSdent  assistant  to  the  electrician,  did  some  work  in  the  car- 
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penter  shop,  was  an  excellent  milking  boy  and  was  good  at  house- 
work. He  could  write  a  very  fair  story  of  some  experience,  could 
read  well  in  about  the  Fourth  Reader.  Never  got  far  in  arith- 
metic but  in  industrial  lines,  as  indicated,  was  very  good.  Had 
some  little  ability  in  drawing  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying 
reproduction.  He  even  assisted  the  teachers  in  school,  by  tak- 
ing charge  of  a  little  group  of  children.  He  was  especially  good 
at  this  in  the  school  gardens.    He  could  keep  at  work  a  group 


Original  drawing  by  Isador. 


of  boys  younger  than  himself,  with  remarkable  ability.  Per- 
haps his  greatest  ability,  as  it  was  his  greatest  interest,  was 
in  music.  When  he  came,  he  was  able  to  play  part  of  the  scale 
on  the  slide  trombone,  but  had  forgotten  the  positions.  He 
learned  the  scale  in  about  two  weeks  and  also  the  bass  part  to 
"America."  He  steadily  improved  in  music  and  came  to  play 
his  part,  first  tenor,  in  the  march  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers" 
and  other  pieces  of  about  the  same  difficulty. 
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He  remembered  ten  pictures  out  of  a  card  of  thirteen  pictur* 
shown  to  him  for  thirty  seconds.  Asked  for  the  difference  b 
tween  paper  and  cloth,  said  ** paper  is  paper''  and  ** cloth 
cloth."  When  the  question  was  repeated,  he  said  "paper 
easier  to  tear."  Asked  the  difference  between  a  butterfly  ai 
a  fly,  said  **A  butterfly  has  big  wings,  a  fly  has  small."  Sa 
**Wood  is  more  useful  for  building  than  glass."  He  could  i 
member  seven  figures.  Had  some  difficulty  with  rhymes,  b 
could  occasionally  make  one  or  two.  As  a  rhyme  with  dii 
said  "  sim."  Could  give  no  more.  With  feet ;  seat,  deep.  Cou 
not  get  another.  With  spring;  "sing,"  "thing,"  "tang."  Wi 
money;    "honey,"  "funny,"  "dunny,"  "dinner." 

The  following  description  of  his  work  in  basketry  is  typici 
"He  is  inclined  to  get  very  careless.  He  started  a  small  bask 
using  the  Indian  stitch  and  did  it  nicely  at  the  beginning  but  1: 
interest  gave  out  very  soon.  I  find  the  same  thing  whenever  ] 
weaves  a  basket." 

He  was  always  cheerful,  never  quarrelsome,  was  active  ai 
obedient,  affectionate,  truthful,  good  tempered,  not  destructiv 
was  rather  mischievous.  It  would  take  him  hours  to  learn  fo 
lines  and  he  would  forget  it  rather  quickly  imless  constant 
used.  This  boy  ran  away,  some  time  since,  and  his  whereaboi: 
are  now  luiknown.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  he  gets  into  troul 
no  judge  or  jury  is  likely  to  believe  that  he  is  not  thoroly  reqx) 
sible  for  anything  that  he  may  do.  No  one  but  experts  in  t 
field  of  feeble-mindedness  would  suspect  anything  wrong  wi 
him.  He  is  the  kind  of  case  that  makes  the  skeptic  belie 
that  the  Binet  tests  are  absolutely  wrong,  but  ten  yeaj 
experience  with  him  in  the  Institution  proves  beyond  t 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  he  is  as  truly  mentally  defective  as  ai 
boy  in  the  School.  He  will  undoubtedly  marry  or  become 
father  and  the  consequences  are  easily  guessed  by  reference 
the  chart. 

Here  we  see,  on  his  mother's  side,  a  thoroly  defective  famil 
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while  on  the  father's  side,  altho  there  are  a  number  of  normak, 
there  is  at  least  something  wrong  since  a  cousin  is  feeble-minded, 
and  Isadoras  father  altho  normal,  was  sexually  immoral ;  but  the 
boy  is  by  no  means  an  exception  in  our  Institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, while  among  the  boys  on  the  street  his  plight  is  only  too 
common.  It  is  the  great  problem  before  us  to-day,  to  learn  to 
recognize  this  high  grade  type  of  pleasant,  agreeable  and  seem- 
ingly normal  boys,  who,  nevertheless,  are  so  defective  as  to  be 
irresponsible  for  their  acts. 
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CASE  36.  DON  S.  18  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here  6 
years.  American  bom,  father  German,  mother  American.  Had  convul- 
sions at  the  age  of  three,  measles  at  eight.  Assigned  cause  "  struck  with 
a  baseball  bat  when  six  years  old." 

This  is  a  typical  case  of  the  good  natured  dull  boy,  found  so 
often  in  the  public  schools,  whom  the  teacher  is  so  loath  to 
give  up  as  defective. 

When  Don  came  he  had  been  in  public  school  four  and  a  half 
years;  he  knew  about  half  of  his  alphabet  and  could  count  to 
twenty ;  could  write  and  draw  a  little,  could  recognize  color  but 
not  form.  Was  heedless  of  danger;  dangerous  about  fire;  sly 
and  obstinate.  After  six  years  he  has  gained  a  little  in  his  school 
work,  doing  about  what  we  usually  find  for  those  of  the  mentality 
of  nine.  He  can  read  fairly  well,  can  write  a  very  fair  story, 
I 
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can  make  some  number  combinations  and  has  a  little  talent  for 
drawing,  makes  quite  fair  pictures.  He  is  much  interested  in 
nature  work  and  will  observe  and  draw.  All  of  this,  however, 
falls  short  of  the  practical  and  he  will  never  make  any  great  use 
of  his  ability  along  these  lines.  He  is  already  turning  toward 
the  industrial  arts.  He  has  done  well  in  woodwork  and  now  can 
do  some  carpentry  work  imder  the  direction  of  the  carpenter, 
and  will  become  an  excellent  Institution  helper  in  various  lines. 

He  is  cheerful,  active  and  obedient,  very  affectionate,  willing 
and  faithful,  and  generally  liked  by  all  with  whom  he  works. 
He  is  a  very  attractive  looking  boy  of  about  normal  stature. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  hereditary  character  of  the  condi- 
tion when  we  look  at  the  family  chart,  although,  the  father  and 
mother  both  being  dead,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
mentality ;  but  there  is  so  much  defect  in  the  family  that  there 
cannot  be  serious  doubt  that  the  mother,  at  least,  was  defec- 
tive. This  is  somewhat  heightened  in  probability,  by  the  fact 
that  she  married  a  second  time  and  had  two  defective  children. 
Her  second  husband  was  feeble-minded  also,  still  if  she  had  been 
normal  it  is  likely  that  one  of  the  two  children  would  have  been 
normal. 

A  number  of  Don's  cousins  are  making  trouble  for  the  public 
school  teachers,  as  he  did.  Of  one  it  is  said,  '*  tries  his  best 
but  can't  learn."  Of  another,  "he  is  in  the  first  grade  at  eight 
years.''  Another  is  in  the  second  grade  at  eleven  years.  Don's 
half  brother  has  a  serious  speech  defect. 

CASE  27.  DONALD  U.  25  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
13  years.    American  bom ;  nationality  of  parents  unknown. 

When  admitted  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  large  for  his  age, 
stoop  shouldered,  could  not  talk  plainly  but  knew  his  alphabet 
and  could  read  in  the  Second  Reader ;  could  add  and  subtract, 
multiply  by  one  figure  and  do  housework.  He  improved  in 
reading  and  learned  his  table  of  eight  and  did  some  short  divi- 
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sion ;  learned  to  read  and  write  numbers  up  to  the  thousands ; 
knew  the  important  things  about  New  Jersey  products ;  man- 
aged, eventually,  to  get  as  far  as  the  Third  Reader  but  that 
seemed  to  be  his  limit  and  since  then  he  has  been  working 
on  the  farm  and  he  is  now  doing  exceptionally  well ;  he 
drives  a  team  of  horses,  ploughs  and  does  other  farm  work  very 
satisfactorily. 

He  is  cheerful  and  obedient,  truthful,  good  tempered,  gen- 
erally liked  by  all  who  have  an3rthing  to  do  with  him.  He  has 
been  well  trained  here  at  the  School  and  under  supervision  does 
excellent  work  on  the  farm. 

He  is  the  child  of  a  feeble-minded  prostitute,  who  died  of 
syphilitic  infection.  She  had  another  child,  a  girl,  who  was 
feeble-minded,  and  then  twins  who 
died  in  infancy  of  syphilis.  Little 
else  is  known  of  this  family.  A  man 
of  the  same  name  has  been  found  who 
has  a  similar  history  but  whether 
related,  as  husband  or  brother,  is  not 
known. 

The  following  is  the  short  but  tragic 
story  of  Donald's  mother  as  discovered  by  the  Field  Worker : 

Nancy  U.  went  out  to  service.  She  was  employed  by  good 
families  who  liked  her  very  much,  as  she  was  quiet,  industrious 
and  attended  to  her  own  affairs.  She  had  several  children  of 
whom  she  was  extravagantly  fond.  No  one  suspected  that  she 
was  not  an  honest  woman,  honorably  married  and  leading  a 
moral  life.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  there  was  no 
husband  in  the  case,  but  that  she  took  men  lodgers  and  her 
house  was  a  very  bad  one.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Court  and  the  children  were  placed  out.  She  was 
feeble-minded  and  afterward  died  of  syphilis,  as  did  two  of 
her  children. 

The  family  tree  is  necessarily  small  and  imperfect. 
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CASE  38.  FREDDIE  IT.  24  years  old.  Mentality  9.  American  born, 
of  American  parentage.  Has  been  here  10  years.  He  had  measles  at  the 
age  of  6)  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  10  and  has  had  pleuro-pneimionia.  In 
late  years,  has  been  in  imnsually  good  health. 

At  the  time  of  his  admission  was  only  obedient  to  those  whom 
he  feared ;  was  dangerous  with  fire ;  not  trustworthy  nor  truth- 
ful ;  was  profane,  selfish,  vulgar.    Had  attended  school  five  or 

* 

six  years.  He  was  placed  in  our  school  department;  showed 
rather  rapid  improvement  in  conduct;  learned  to  add  simple 
numbers.  Never  learned  to  do  very  much,  however,  in  this 
line  and  could  not  learn  to  read  well.  Did  not  seem  to  care  for 
it.  His  conduct  improved  greatly.  To-day,  he  is  entirely  trust- 
worthy, is  cheerful,  quiet  and  obedient,  sometimes  a  little  stub- 
bom,  is  restless,  sensitive.  He  is  an  excellent  worker  under 
direction.  Can  nm  the  buttonhole  machine  and  do  fine  work; 
is  a  finisher  and  presser  in  the  tailor  shop.  Has  been  assistant 
to  the  electrician  and  does  well  there.  Works  in  the  laimdry 
also ;  altogether  he  is  a  very  efficient  Institution  helper. 

On  the  side  of  the  3  R's  he  has  never  progressed  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  letter  which  was  written  within  the  year : 
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**Pr  Johnstone 

Write  ing  you  these  few  lines  to 
ash  you  How  my  recards  are  from  ny  tennant  [aUendani] 
Also  would  like  to  know  How  ny  recards  are 
for  the  last  two  years  I  would  lie  to  know 
Has  any  body  told  you  any  thing  about  me 
that  wasnt  nice    Ive  been  trying  to  do  every 
thing  pssiabe  near  ruut  [right]  as  I  can 
Have  you  any  thing  a  gainist  me  I  have  been 
try  tne  not  to  give  any  trouble  to  any  body 
Miss  Annie  said  she  would  wand  any  better 
boiy  That  i  have  bien  sinee  Mr  Amade  and 
her  were  hurt. 

Yours  truly" 

Our  boy  is  one  of  five,  children  of  two  feeble-minded  parents. 
The  oldest  girl  married  a  feeble-minded,  syphilitic  husband  from 
whom  she  contracted  the  disease.  They  had  two  children  who 
were  feeble-minded,  and  two  miscarriages.  An  older  brother  of 
our  boy  died  in  infancy.  A  younger  sister  appears  normal, 
the  yoimgest  is  feeble-minded.  This  normal  child  of  two  fee- 
ble-minded parents  is  one  of  the  few  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  that  feeble-minded  parents  have  only  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren.    We  shall  discuss  this  case  later  in  connection  with  others. 

CASE  39.  GODFREY  W.  23  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been 
here  1 5  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  one 
year,  spasms  at  fourteen  months.  Assigned  cause  '^  fall  from  a  coach  at 
fourteen  months.'' 

Godfrey  has  had  about  the  usual  experience  for  boys  of  his 
mentality.  He  was  eight  years  old  when  admitted,  was  consid- 
ered an  average  looking  child,  could  not  take  care  of  himself 
thoroly,  was  forgetful,  not  very  obedient.  Did  not  know  the 
alphabet,  could  coimt  on  his  fingers  to  ten,  careless  and  dangerous 
with  fire.  He  was  placed  at  once  in  the  kindergarten  and  did 
very  well,  "  learned  to  coimt  to  ten.''  In  the  next  four  years  he 
learned  to  write  about  hiteen  words  from  memory ;  this  is  \iie\aj8X 
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mention  of  any  book  work,  and  he  is  reported  to-day  as  not  being 
able  to  read,  write  or  count.  He  does  well  on  the  second  comet. 
At  present  Godfrey  is  doing  good  work  in  the  tailor  shop  and  is 
a  valuable  member  of  the  band. 
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The  hereditary  character  of  his  defect  is  too  obvious  to  need 
any  discussion. 

CASE  30.  IVAC.  38  years  old.  Mentality  S.  Has  been  here  33  years. 
American  bom,  of  American  parentage.  Iva  is  an  epileptic,  is  said  to  have 
had  some  form  of  paraly^s  at  the  age  of  6.     Has  had  measles  and  whooping- 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  15,  was  defective  in  her  walk 
and  somewhat  lame  from  the  paralysis.  Slightly  defective  in 
speech.  Was  passionate,  somewhat  destructive  and  obstinate. 
Attention  was  very  poor  and  memory  also.  Could  spell  some 
words  with  three  letters,  count  to  a  hundred  but  not  write.  Was 
for  a  while  very  hard  to  manage.  Used  to  have  violent  and 
angry  spells,  perhaps  from  epilepsy.  Never  got  any  farther  in 
school  work  or  intellectual  development.  Became  better  be- 
haved and  a  good  worker,  especially  in  the  laundry.  At  present 
is  a  decrepit  old  woman  at  38,  cranky,  quarrelsome,  stubborn, 
active,  obedient,  sometimes  cheerful  and  affectionate,   willing 
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and  tries,  truthful,  excitable,  sensitive.  Will  take  things  that 
do  not  belong  to  her  and  is  not  now  able  to  do  much  hard  work. 
Both  parents  are  feeble-minded,  father's  sister  is  feeble-minded, 
six  brothers  and  sisters  normal,  the  grandfather  was  feeble- 
minded and  tuberculous,  his  wife  a  normal  woman  who  died  of 
heart  trouble  at  the  age  of  57.    The  mother  is  feeble-minded 
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and  was  an  illegitimate  child.  Her  mother  married  a  normal 
man  and  had  five  children,  one  feeble-minded,  three  undeter- 
mined, the  other  normal.  This  normal  woman  had  among  others 
a  feeble-minded  boy  who  is  in  our  institution  (Case  No.  107). 
Iva  has  a  feeble-minded  brother.  There  were  two  children 
that  died  in  infancy,  and  three  miscarriages. 

CASE  31.  MARCELLUS  C.  20  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been 
here  9  years.  Bom  in  Italy,  came  here  when  three  years  old,  Italian 
parents.  Struck  with  a  cane  when  10  years  old,  condition  said  to  have 
been  due  to  that. 

Marcellus  is  a  moron  of  the  slow  phlegmatic  type.  Has  about 
the  usual  history  of  boys  of  his  age  in  general  school  work.  Has 
now  settled  down  to  routine  housework  in  dormitory  and  cottage, 
always  imder  direction.  Is  cheerful  and  willing,  quiet  and 
obedient,  rather  affectionate;  truthful;  is  fond  of  singing, 
speaking  pieces,  playing  musical  instruments  and  croquet.  Is 
strong  and  healthy. 
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Here  we  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  in  the  accident  to 
account  for  the  condition.    A  younger  sister  is  also  defective; 
CHART  3t  the  mother  and  her  sister 

were  defective.    Another 
child  is  in  the  Children's 
Home,  whether  defective 
or  not  has  not  been  de- 
termined.   We  have  the 
defect  clearly  marked  in 
two     generations     which 
definitely  establishes  the 
hereditary  character. 
This  case  is  also  interesting  as  showing  the  relation  to  immi- 
gration.   The  family  came  to  this  country  when  Marcellus  was 
three  years  old.    He,  being  a  moron,  probably  seemed  normal 
at  that  time  but  the  mother's  defect  also  passed  unchallenged. 


CASE  3a.  QUBNTin  D.  38  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  born,  of  American  parentage.  Had  measles  at  the  age 
of  8  years,  chills  and  fever  at  the  age  of  16. 
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When  admitted  at  the  age  of  20,  head  was  small,  knew  common 
colors,  could  read  and  write  a  little,  was  fond  of  music ;  sight  and 
hearing  good.  His  defect  showed  when  he  was  five  or  six  years 
old.  At  present  he  can  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader  and  write  a  fair 
letter  with  many  misspelled  words.  Works  in  the  stable  and  keeps 
it  in  excellent  condition.  More  recently  has  had  some  develop- 
ments which  point  to  a  possible  insanity,  although  this  has  not  yet 
come  to  a  point  where  it  is  possible  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis. 

This  is  a  family  of  what  might  be  called  border-line  people, 
many  of  them  being  difficult  to  determine,  while  some  are  clearly 
defective.  Our  boy  has  an  older  brother  who  is  defective,  al- 
though high-grade.  He  has  married  and  has  two  children,  one 
of  whom  is  clearly  feeble-minded.  There  are  two  normal  sisters, 
three  undetermined  and  one  miscarriage. 

The  mother  of  our  boy  is  a  normal  woman  and  nothing  of 
importance  is  known  of  her  family.  The  father  is  feeble-minded 
and  inmaoral;  deserted  his  wife.  He  had  two  brothers  who 
were  immoral.  A  cousin  of  the  father's,  a  woman,  is  feeble- 
minded. She  was  the  mother  of  sevfen  children,  one  at  least  of 
whom  is  feeble-minded.  The  others  cannot  be  determined.  A 
cousin  of  this  woman  is  insane,  as  was  her  great  aunt. 

CASE  33.  KARL  £.  About  23  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been 
here  12  years. 

When  he  came  at  the  age  of  about  11,  he  could  not  dress  him- 
self or  use  knife  and  fork,  did  no  work,  could  throw  a  ball  but 
not  catch  one.  Was  truthful,  trustful,  passionate,  indolent,  not 
easily  managed.  In  our  school  department,  he  gradually  im- 
proved, learned  to  do  some  kindergarten  work  in  the  first  year ; 
learned  to  dress  himself.  His  improvement  was  very  slow, 
however,  and  after  five  years  he  could  do  such  number  com- 
binations as  3  plus  s,  4  plus  2.  Nine  years  after  admission, 
it  was  reported  that  he  did  not  know  his  right  from  his  left 
hand.    Has  probably  reached  bis  limit  in  mental  traimng.    C^.xv- 
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not  read  or  write.    Attention  is  very  poor  ;  imitatiQa  p99i^ 
observation  fairly  good.    Works  at  the  bam  and  about  the  """^ 

tage.    Is  cheerfuly 
sometimes      qu 
stubborn,  active,  ol 
excitable,  quick 
destructive  and 
ous.    Is  willing  and 
but  is  really  very  dulL 

Both  parents  were  f  eaHj^ 
minded.  Of  the  ':^kl^ 
children,  the  oldest  isEip^ 
a  sister  is  feeble-minded ;  the  third  child  was  bom  dead, 
to  be  the  result  of  abuse,  the  father  being  very  brutal.  Hfr"! 
his  wife  years  ago  and  has  not  been  heard  from.  The 
went  back  to  Ireland  and  left  the  children  in  the  almshi 
The  sister  of  Karl  is  an  interesting  character.  She  has 
dependent  for  years  and  has  been  placed  in  various  homes 
has  never  been  able  to  retain  a  place  or  position,  has  been  thi 
insane  and  has  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  She  has  uH 
been  recognized  as  feeble-minded  but  is  considered  peculiar  siril 
a  great  problem  among  the  social  workers.  As  a  matter  of  &|^ 
she  is  feeble-minded  and  should  not  be  at  large.  Sooner  or  latpl 
she  will  imdoubtedly  perpetuate  this  feeble-minded  strain.      *. 

CASE  34.  KEITH  E.  16  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Been  here  6  ytmi^ 
American  born,  American  parents.  The  mother's  intemperance  and^ 
father's  nervousness  given  as  the  cause.  The  child  had  measles  at  the  4ft 
of  five.  '  ^ 

Keith  is  one  of  the  most  disappointing  cases  in  the  wbofe 
School.  He  is  a  handsome  boy  with  no  marks  of  his  defect  ok 
his  body ;  quite  active  and  pleasant  spoken,  just  the  kind  of 
boy  to  tempt  any  teacher  to  believe  that  with  a  little  special 
training  he  could  be  made  thoroughly  normal ;  yet  every  effort 
put  upon  him  meets  with  failure.    Not  that  he  has  been  un train- 


CASE  33,  KARL  E,.  AGE  23.  MENTALLY  8. 
CASE  34,  KEITH  E.,  AGE  16.  MENTALLY  8. 
CASE  «,  IVAH  I.,   AGE   12.         MENTALLY   8. 
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able  but  he  does  not  improve  by  training  as  a  normal  boy  would, 
nor  does  he  approach  normality  as  one  is  led  to  hope  he  might. 
He  has  never  been  able  to  do  much  with  his  reading,  writing 
and  counting ;  if  he  were  in  a  public  school  this  would  probably 
be  attributed  to  his  love  of  mischief,  his  disobedience  or  some 
other  of  his  similar  characteristics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  due, 
as  in  most  cases,  to  his  actual  lack  of  mentality.  He  cannot  un- 
derstand these  abstractions  and  therefore  has  no  interest  in  them 
and  gives  his  attention  to  other  more  attractive  matters.  He 
talb  distinctly  and  much ;  can  speak  a  piece  but  it  takes  him 
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*  very,  very  long  time  to  learn,  say  four  lines,  soon  forgets 
Jt  unless  it  is  something  funny ;  is  constantly  getting  into 
trouble;  is  untruthful  and  thieving,  destructive  and  mischie- 
vous; requires  very  careful  supervision.  So  one  is  forced  to 
conclude,  after  long  experience,  that  the  irresponsiveness,  which 
^as  noticed  in  him  from  the  beginning,  is  due  to  his  low  men- 
^lity,  not  to  anything  wrong  in  his  treatment  nor  in  the  attitude 
of  others  toward  him.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  danger- 
ous person  than  Keith  would  be  if  outside  the  Institution.  He 
^ould  be  the  victim  of  his  environment  and  he  would  have  just 
^ough  mentality  to  choose  a  bad  environment. 

A  glance  at  his  chart  is  not  reassuring,  for  while  it  is  not  so  bad 
^  many,  yet  his  mother  is  feeble-minded  and  inmioral  and  the 
Mother  of  several  illegitimate  children.    The  father  was  insane 
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but  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  normal  family,  and  so  we  see 
again  that  the  assigned  cause  of  his  defect  probably  pla3rs  little 
I>art,  the  real  cause  being  bad  protoplasm. 

Keith  can  do  a  great  deal  of  industrial  work  if  he  will ;  has 
worked  with  the  gardener,  in  the  laundry,  the  carpenter  shop,  and 
is  a  milking  boy. 
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CASE  35.    DOUGLAS  H.     14  years  old.    Mentality  8.    Has  been  here 
7  years.    American  born,  of  American  parents.    Instrumental  delivery. 

Douglas  is  another  tone  belonging  to  that  type  that  is  so 
difficult  to  recognize  as  feeble-minded.  With  a  certain  bright- 
ness in  several  lines,  very  afiFectionate,  with  some  imagination 
and  alertness,  he  fully  passes  for  normal  until  it  comes  to  train- 
ing. He  has  never  been  able  to  accomplish  much  in  the  three 
R's  and,  indeed,  in  the  Industrial  Department  does  only  mediocre 
work.  He  is  only  fourteen  years  old  and  small  for  his  age.  He 
will  undoubtedly  settle  down  later  to  the  coarser  Institution  work, 
such  as  farming  or  care  of  poultry.  His  imagination  is  rather 
stronger  than  in  most  of  his  type,  as  a  result  he  plays  well,  alone  or 
with  others.  He  is  cheerful,  active,  afiFectionate,  willing  and  tries, 
is  easily  managed,  is  very  fond  of  his  mother  and  grandmother. 

The  family  chart  would  indicate  the  strong  probability  that 
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.  this  is  a  case  of  true  heredity.  The  paternal  grandmother  was 
feeble-minded  and  a  sister  of  hers  was  considered  insane.  Doug- 
las's father  was  alcoholic  and  questionably  normal.  The  father's 
brother  was  alcoholic  and  inmioral,  and  another  brother  was 
alcoholic.  The  entire  family  are  of  a  low  type,  although  we  are 
not  quite  justified  in  marking  them  mentally  defective. 
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CASE  36.  IVAN  I.  12  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here  2  years. 
American  bom,  father  American,  mother  Irish.  Has  had  measles.  Instru- 
ments were  used  at  birth.  The  cause  of  the  condition  given  is  *^  congenital 
defect." 

Ivan  was  ten  when  he  came  to  the  School ;  he  could  read  a 
very  little,  coimt  to  twenty,  knew  color  and  form.  Is  learning 
basketry  and  woodwork,  as  well  as  some  work  in  the  cottage 
such  as  making  beds;  in  school  work  "has  to  be  constantly 
urged  to  work,  as  he  is  very  lazy." 

The  family  history  shows  clearly  that  the  cause  of  the  defect 
is  hereditary  feeble-mindedness.  The  Field  Worker's  comment 
is  worth  quoting,  "It  is,  all  along  the  line,  one  of  those  psycho- 
logical problems  where  weak-willed  individuals  have  combined 
with  moral  degenerates  until  somewhere  real  mental  defect 
comes  in ;  just  where  it  would  be  hard  to  say." 
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CASE  37.  ,  NORA  I.  15  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here  4 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Accident  or  acute  sickness 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  condition. 

Nora  came  here  at  the  age  of  twelve.  At  that  time  she  un- 
derstood and  obeyed  a  command  and  knew  all  her  letters, 
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could  read  a  little,  coiint  to  four  or  five,  do  an  errand,  dust,  and 
wash  dishes,  under  supervision.  Nine  months  after  admis- 
sion she  had  learned  to  iron  an  apron ;  could  copy  nicely ;  could 
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saw  a  board.  A  year  later  it  is  recorded  "Her  basketry  is  good, 
woodwork  fair,  is  doing  well  in  ironing,  much  improved  in 
English,  is  rather  careless  in  cottage  work."  A  year  later  in 
English  "Tries  hard,  wants  to  be  in  the  Second  Reader,  knows 
very  few  number  combinations,  not  even  to  ten ;  sews  well, 
plays  well  in  the  band."  In  1912,  a  year  later,  "Careless  with 
woodwork,  interested  in  sewing,  leads  in  physical  culture."  So 
she  too  settles  down  to  housework  with  no  other  accomplish- 
ment.   She  is  rather  a  normal  looking  girl  although  dull,  and 
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surely  needs  the  protection  of  an  Institution  to  save  both  her 
and  society.  She  is  cheerful,  active  and  obedient,  rather  afiFec- 
tionate,  is  very  willing,  good  tempered. 

Nora  belongs  to  a  thoroughly  defective  family;  her  mother 
was  a  feeble-minded  woman,  sexually  immoral,  and  belonged  to 
a  family  defective  like  herself.  Of  the  father  little  is  known 
except  that  he  was  alcoholic. 

CASE  38.  STEPHEN  I.  28  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
2  years.  American  bom,  father  German,  mother  American.  Instruments 
were  used  at  birth.  Child  had  scarlet  fever  at  five  years ;  measles  at  nine, 
whooping-cough  in  the  same  year.    Has  had  chronic  mastoiditis  and  epilepsy. 

Stephen  is  a  large,  strong,  well-built,  well-proportioned  boy ; 
writes  and  does  number  work  fairly ;  is  excitable  and  nervous ; 
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is  especially  noted  for  destroying  things,  a  habit  to  which  he  has 
been  inclined  since  the  age  of  eight.  He  is  inclined  to  be  quiet 
and  retiring,  not  very  sociable  with  the  other  children.  He  is  an 
excellent  worker  and  can  help  the  mason  or  electrician,  or  do 
other  similar  work. 
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The  following  brief  letter  very  well  represents  him ;  his  hand- 
writing is  poor  but  it  is  the  somewhat  illegible  writing  of  an  adult 
rather  than  the  coarse  crude  writing  of  a  child,  yet  the  structure 
of  the  letter  shows  the  child  mind. 

March  3  191 1 
My  dear  Mother 

I  hope  you  are  all  well  why  do  you  not 
write  to  me  ?    I  did  not  get  one  letter  from  you 
since  about  two  weeks  please  do  write  to  me.     I  hope 
you  will  soon  come  to  see  me  dear  mother  will  you  be 
so  kind  and  send  me  again  two  box  of  candy  like  the 
one  you  sent  me  before  dear  mother.    The  weather  up 
here  was  very  bad  on  Friday  nearly  all  day  Next  week 
I  shall  write  to  father  a  nice  letter.    Will  you  be  so 
kind  dear  mother  send  me  some  matazines  and  one  very 
month.     Be  sure  and  come  to  see  me  this  month. 
I  like  to  have  the  candy  soon  dear  mother.     I  shall  • 
write  you  a  longer  letter  soon.    I  am  well.    Please 
tell  John  to  write  to  me  soon. 
Love  to  all 

Yours  loving  son 

Stephen 
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The  family  history  shows  the  hereditary  taint  as  can  be  seen 
m  the  chart. 


:ASE  39.  TOMMY  AND  FANNIE  M.  Tommy  22  years  old. 
!Qtality  8.  Has  been  here  7  years.  Famiie  19  years  old.  Mentality  5. 
s  been  here  12  years.  American  bom  and  of  American  parentage, 
ndition  said  to  be  congenital.  Both  have  had  scarlet  fever.  Fannie 
» had  measles,  Tonmiy  whooping-cough. 

Upon  admission,  Tommy  did  not  speak  dearly,  had  attended 
blic  school  four  years  but  could  not  read;    could  count  to 

0  imperfectly.  After  he  had  been  here  three  years,  he  had 
traed  to  read  a  little  in  the  First  Reader  and  write  a  short 
)ry.  To-day  he  is  a  fairly  good  worker  in  the  dining  room,  is 
let  and  obedient, 
Uing  and  tries,  truth- 
1 ;  very  slow,  indiflfer- 
t  to  other  children ; 
ims  a  new  occupa- 
>n  very  slowly ;  needs 
ich  supervision. 
Fannie  was  8  years 
i  when  admitted, 
tie  and  clumsy,  very 
ivy  set,  somewhat 
'active  in  speech,  memory  not  very  good ;  could  dry  the  dishes ; 
^  to  sew.     To-day,  she  has  improved  a  little ;  is  a  helper  in 

cottage  and  somewhat  useful,  but  on  the  whole,  is  very  dull 

1  phlegmatic ;  is  cheerful,  cranky  and  quarrelsome,  affectionate. 
They  have  a  younger  brother  who  is  reported  as  being  normal, 

this  is  very  doubtful.  He  is  14  years  old  and  only  in  the 
th  Grade.  Possibly  he  appears  normal  because  he  is  rela- 
jly  brighter  than  his  brother  and  sister, 
{.eferring  to  the  chart,  we  see  that  the  mother  is  epileptic ;  her 
ler  was  normal;  nothing  else  is  known.  On  the  father's 
3  there  is  more  defect ;  he  and  his  three  sisters  being  all  feebk- 
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minded,  as  was  their  mother.  An  older  sister  married  a  feeble- 
minded man  and  had  three  feeble-minded  children  and  one  that 
died  in  infancy. 
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CASE  40.  FANNIE  N.  21  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
II  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of 
three,  whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  five.  Has  had  paralysis.  This  is  a  case 
of  partial  paralysis,  the  date  of  which  cannot  be  learned.  It  has  affected 
the  right  leg  which  is  some  four  or  five  inches  shorter  than  the  other. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  ten,  she  was  walking  with  a 
crutch,  spoke  clearly,  was  obedient,  knew  a  few  letters,  could 
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count  to  twenty ;  knew  most  of  the  colors ;  her  memory  and 
attention  were  said  to  be  poor ;  could  wash  dishes  and  sew  carpet 
rags;  had  never  been  to  school  but  had  had  private  instruction 
for  two  years.  In  om:  School  Department  she  made  some 
progress  until  now  she  is  able  to  write  a  fairly  good  letter  although 
the  spelling  and  the  handwriting  are  very  poor.  As  usual  her 
handwork  is  much  better,  indeed  it  is  very  good.  She  is  a 
careful,  neat  worker  and  does  well,  especially  in  sewing.  She 
does  well  in  woodwork  and  also  in  basketry.  Her  disposition  is 
very  uneven ;  she  is  sometimes  cheerful,  at  othf  r  times  cranky, 
quarrelsome  and  stubborn;  she  is  not  always  obedient;  rather 
affectionate  but  quick  tempered  and  excitable. 

The  following  is  her  story  about  spiders  written  Dec.  2, 
1909 ;  the  writing  is  so  poor  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out ; 
we  have  retained  her  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Dec.  2,  1909. 
"The  spidres  make  a  meb  and  live  init 
they  have  little  baby  spidres  I  like  to  see  the 
little  pidres  the  meve  ther  meeb  with  thread  they 
put  it  in  the  green  hedge  they  breaks  very  they  make 
me  mounted  it  they  bit  same  times  same  are  black 
and  same  are  greay  same  are  very  big  and  same  are 
very  little  same  are  brown  they  eat  flys  they  make 
a  tunnel  spidres  make  their  meeb  on  the  nail  I  like 
to  see  then  cone  down  from  the  meb  it  is  fun  to  see 
them." 

The  family  chart  shows  a  rather  unusually  bad  state  of  things. 
Fanny  is  the  eighth  child  of  a  large  family,  both  parents  feeble- 
minded. The  father's  brother  was  burned  to  death  in  a  lime  kiln. 
While  this  is  an  accident  that  may  happen  to  any  one,  the  fam- 
fly  history  arouses  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  may  have  been 
stupid  and  "unable  to  avoid  ordinary  dangers."  We  note  again 
that  the  father's  father  was  killed  by  accident.  The  family  is 
very  defective.    It  is  noticeable  that  a  sister  of  the  mothet 
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married  a  cousin  and  they  had  three  feeble-minded  childrer-m. 
and  one  that  died  in  infancy.  This  would  formerly  have  beenm. 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  were  cousins,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  mother  was  feeble-minded. 

The   further   fact,   that   all  of  the  mother's  sibs  whom  w^ 
know  save  one  were  feeble-minded,  would  point  to  the  proba.— 
bility  that  one  of  her  parents  was  feeble-minded.     If  the  sui>- 
position  of   the  feeble-mindedness  of  these  parents  is  correct  . 
we  have  on  this  side  four  generations  of  feeble-minded  people. 
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CASE  41.     STEPHEN  N.     18  years  old.    Mentality  8.    Has  been  here 
9  years.    American  born,  of  American  parents. 

Stephen  was  a  sickly  baby,  his  defect  showed  clearly  at  about 
six  years  of  age.  He  had  rickets  as  a  child,  could  not  walk  until 
he  was  three  years  old.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  still  an 
attractive  boy,  straight  and  erect,  smiling  and  pleasant,  with 
no  stigmata  of  degeneration  nor  external  evidences  of  defect; 
spoke  distinctly ;  talked  freely ;  was  somewhat  inclined  to  be 
lazy.  He  could  learn  to  recite  quickly,  and  was  altogether  very 
promising.  He  made  some  progress  and  became  able  to  count 
and  add  by  tens  with  objects ;  without  objects  he  cannot  add 
more  than  to  the  sum  of  six.  Made  some  improvement  in  his 
school  studies,  gradually  however,  his  school  work  became  poor 
and  careless.  Finally  he  had  to  be  taken  out  of  school  without 
having  achieved  anything  of  value.  He  has  grown  coarse  and 
rough  and  is  a  typical  middle  grade  boy.  His  attainments  in 
letter  writing  are  indicated  by  the  following:  — 
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Vineland,  N.  J 
Oct  18,  1910. 

Dear  John 

You  11  stt  that 
I  an  writing  to  you 
as  I  said  I  would 
I  hope  your  big 
brother  it  will 
as  I  an  well  and 
happy  boy. 
I  would  lUce  to 
known  how  Reudie  is 
I  an  thinking  of 

you  every  day 

as  you  know  I  am 
How  is  your  mother 
and  father  I  an 
working  in  the  house 
barn.     I  daret  hart 
you  to  write  to 
me  as  soon 
please  dont  forget 
Now  is  my  sister 
and  by  brothers 
till  them  that 
I  send  my  loe  to 
them  and  wich 
then  to  carl  cut 
to  see  me  — 
I  will  close 
with  best 

wich  to  you 
all  you  refind 

Stephen  N. 

»surd  combinations  of  letters  are  due  to  his  penmanship, 
btedly  he  intended  in  the  first  line,  for  instance,  to  write 
but  he  did  make  an  "  s  "  and  two  "  t's  "  —  likewise  he  makes 
'  when  he  means  an  "m.**    When  the  writing  and  spelling 
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are  corrected  one  sees  the  childish  form  in  which  he  writes.  He 
is  much  inclined  to  use  bad  and  indecent  language.  He  is  stub- 
bom,  untruthful  and  thieving,  moody;  can  be  good  tempered 
and  cheerful  at  times;  sometimes  mischievous.  He  is  a  boy 
who  would  get  into  the  worst  of  bad  habits  if  he  were  not  con- 
stantly watched. 

Referring  to  his  family  chart,  we  see  that  he  is  the  fourth  bom 
in  a  family  of  nine;  there  are  three  normal  children  and  at 
least  one  other  defective.  There  was  one  premature  birth; 
one  boy  has  disappeared,  —  gone  to  see  the  world,  they  say; 
another  one  has  also  disappeared  and  is  believed  to  be  dead. 
The  mother  is  feeble-minded.  Practically  nothing  definite  could 
be  learned  of  the  rest  of  the  family  as  they  are  living  at  a  great 
distance  from  New  Jersey. 
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CASE  43.  WALTER  P.  37  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
23  years.  American  bom;  father  English,  mother  American.  Has  had 
measles,  whooping-cough  and  brain  fever.  Assigned  cause  *'  sickness  of 
mother  prior  to  birth  of  child." 

Walter  was  thirteen  when  he  entered  the  School ;  was  under- 
sized, could  partly  dress  himself,  was  not  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  any  useful  occupation.  Under  training,  however,  he  im- 
proved considerably.  In  school  work  he  learned  to  write  a  few 
sentences  from  memory  and  to  read  a  little,  learned  the  multi- 
plication table  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  it  is  recorded  that  he 
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did  fairly  well  in  subtraction.  All  of  this,  however,  meant  merely 
rote  work  and  he  never  makes  any  use  of  it,  but  he  has  developed 
into  quite  an  efficient  Institution  helper  and  to-day  is  a  good 
worker;  likes  kitchen  work  especially.  He  has  a  great  in- 
terest in  making  money ;  is  cheerful  and  obedient ;  truthful 
except  when  he  has  stolen  something  and  finds  it  necessary  to 
lie  about  it.  He  is  no  longer  undersized  but  large  and  heavy. 
The  family  history  shows  an  unmistakable  hereditary  taint 
coupled  with  a  generally  low  moral  sense. 
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CASE  43.  ISADORE  P.  12  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
6  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Condition  congenital ;  said 
to  be  due  to  the  shock  of  the  mother  from  seeing  a  child  kUled  by  a  train. 

When  admitted  at  the  age  of  six,  it  is  reported  that  he  would 
go  up  and  down  stairs  on  his  hands  and  knees ;  could  not  dress 
or  undress  himself,  obeyed  a  command,  made  sounds  but  did 
not  talk;  would  eat  trash.  Under  training  he  immediately 
improved  greatly.  A  year  later  could  name  all  the  colors  and 
was  considered  the  brightest  little  boy  in  the  kindergarten.  He 
understood  everything  said  to  him  and  was  capable  of  some  rea- 
soning ;  has  continued  to  improve ;  can  read  a  little  in  the  First 
Reader  and  is  good  in  sewing  and  basketry ;  can  do  some  house- 
work ;  has  not  yet  been  successful  in  learning  to  knit.  He  talks 
a  great  deal  but  cannot  be  understood  by  a  stranger.  He  is  a 
cheerful,  affectionate  little  fellow,  truthful  and  obedient. 
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Isadore  is  a  third  cousin  to  Karl,  Case  97.  Unfortuiuttdy 
we  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  determine  the  exact  mentality 
of  the  members  of  Isadore's  inmiediate  family.  But  tliere 
is  insanity  in  the  family  and  in  view  of  the  relationshq)  -to  the 
other  family  which  is  decidedly  defective,  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  this  is  an  hereditary  case.  An  older  sister  is  distinctly 
feeble-minded  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  family  is  very  low. 
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CASE  44.  GERALD  Q.  36  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Been  here  23 
years.  American  born,  nationality  of  parents  unknown.  Has  had  whoop- 
ing-cough, diphtheria  and  small-pox. 

Gerald  is  a  good  boy  of  the  moron  type ;  works  well  and 
does  all  he  can.  He  is  partially  crippled  by  a  bad  foot  but  gets 
around  quite  actively;  always  tries  to  do  his  best  work;  his 
attendant  says  "although  he  is  handicapped,  being  a  crq)ple, 
yet  the  faithfuhiess  and  perseverance  which  he  has  shown  in 
spite  of  his  condition,  are  worthy  of  much  credit."  A  great 
effort  has  been  made  at  some  time  in  his  life  to  teach  him  school 
work.  He  can  add  and  knows  the  names  of  the  New  England 
states ;  he  reads  in  the  Third  Reader ;  has  memorized  a  number 
of  recitations ;  knows  the  second  and  third  multiplication  tables. 
Last  Christmas  he  wrote  to  Santa  Claus  asking  for  a  red  sweater 
with  black  border,  two  rubber  collars  size  fifteen,  and  a  half 
dpzen  handkerchiefs. 


CASE  4S,  tSADORE  P.,  AGE  II.  HEHTALLT  8. 
CASE  M,  GEEALD  Q.,  AGE  36.  MENTALLY  8. 
CASE  U,  MOIUB   Q.,   AGE  3X.      MENTALLY    ft. 
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The  following  copy  of  a  letter  to  his  mother  illustrates  his 
bility  in  the  letter-writing  line :  — 

Vineland  N  J. 
April  4,  1910 
"My  Dear  Mother : 

I  am  going  to  write  you  a  few  lines  to 
let  you  know  how  I  am  getting  along  here  I  have  a 
nice  on  Easter  Sunday  and  did  you  enjoy  your  self 
I  belong  to  the  Kind  Deeds  Club  and  like  it  every 
so  much.    How  are  my  roussions  getting  at  home 
and  do  they  go  to  school  and  will  send  me  your 

picture  to  me  I  got  a  every  nice  tacher  and 
she  good  to  me  I  lots  of  play  names  they  are  good 
to  me  ask  uncle  to  write  to  me  I  got  a  good  Boos 
and  is  good  to  me  and  I  like  him  evey  so  much 
How  is  my  aunt  getting  along  at  home  I  will  clouse. 

is  time  for  is  my  bed  time  and  I  say  good 
night 

from  your  son 
Gerald  Q" 

is  a  characteristic  letter  for  children  of  his  grade. 
In  the  Binet  test  he  writes  some  dictation  but  very  awkwardly ; 
cannot  count  backwards  from  twenty  to  one  nor  count  ten ;  is 
t  sure  of  the  date ;  repeats  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months 
the  year,  but  does  not  arrange  the  weights  in  order,  nor  make 
inge,  —  nine  cents  from  twenty-five ;  cannot  put  three  words 
a  sentence ;  cannot  give  rhymes  or  remember  seven  figures ; 
*s  not  see  absurdities. 

^rald  is  an  illegitimate  child.  Father  alcoholic  and  mother 
ble-minded.  The  mother,  later,  married  a  feeble-minded 
Ji  and  by  him  had  five  children,  of  whom  one  lived  and  is  fif- 
n  years  old,  feeble-minded.  The  mother  had  two  feeble- 
aded  brothers  and  one  feeble-minded  sister. 

CASE  45.  MOLLIS  Q.  32  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here  19 
^.    American  bom ;  mother  American,  father's  birthplace  unknoTHi. 
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When  she  came  was  obedient,  ate  correctly,  could  go  up  and 
down  stairs  by  holding  the  rail  but  could  not  carry  anything  at 
the  same  time;  could  do  an  errand  but  was  forgetful;  could 
read  passably,  count,  write  a  fair  note,  recognize  color.  For 
the  next  three  years  she  was  believed  to  be  improving  in  reading, 
writing,  sewing,  clay  modeling  and  arithmetic ;  learned  to  make 
a  dress.  Became  a  cottage  helper  and  was  very  useful  with  the 
young  children.    This  became  her  chief  employment  and  for 
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a  time,  she  was  quite  valuable  in  that  line.  Of  late,  has  been 
steadily  less  able  to  do  work ;  is  morose  and  cranky ;  not  truthful; 
slow ;  has  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  which  defect  seems  to 
be  congenital.  It  will  be  noted  that  when  she  was  young,  she 
seemed  to  improve  very  much  and  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
promising  child,  but  at  the  age  of  30  or  less,  she  began  to  dete- 
riorate, which  process  is  continuing.  The  following  is  one  of 
her  recent  letters  to  Santa  Claus  which  shows  she  never  got  very 
far  in  book  work. 

Dear  Santa 

this  is  what  I  would  like  to 
have  for  chirstmas  trunk  and  a  box  of 
write  paper  a  f arry  talle  book  this  is 
all  I  want  this  year  and  I  wish  you 
happy  chirstmas. 
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Both  parents  are  feeble-minded,  father  epileptic  with  two 
feeble-minded  brothers,  one  of  whom  is  sexually  immoral.  The 
mother  also  is  sexually  immoral  and  has'  had  children  by  at  least 
four  diflFerent  men.  One  of  these  children  is  also  feeble-minded 
and  married  a  normal  woman  and  they  have  a  normal  child. 
Our  Mollie  has  four  sibs,  two  of  them  died  in  infancy  and  the 
other  two  are  imknown. 

The  paternal  grandparents  were  both  feeble-minded.  The 
grandfather  was  epileptic  also  and  had  one  feeble-minded  and  two 
nonnal  brothers.  The  grandmother  was  alcoholic  and  sexually 
immoral ;  had  a  sister  who  was  also  feeble-minded  and  immoral. 
This  is  an  almshouse  case.  Quite  a  number  of  this  family 
luve  been  in  the  almshouse  and  there  has  been  much  loose  sex- 
iiality.  We  note  also  some  apparently  inherited  lameness  which 
is  shared  by  our  child  in  common  with  several  of  the  others. 

Mollie  has  not  much  intellect  and  if  out  in  the  world  would 
tindoubtedly  be  the  victim  of  bad  men  just  as  her  mother  and 
grandmother  were. 
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CASE  46.  MAMIS  S.  28  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
iS  years.  American  bora ;  father  Irish,  mother  English.  Assigned  cause, 
Bother  struck  in  the  head  by  a  stone.  Child  had  convulsions  at  ten  years. 
Has  had  wfaoopiiig-cough  and  chicken-pox. 
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Mamie  is  sub-normal  in  height  and  weight,  but  other 
not  in  bad  physical  condition.     She  was  admitted  at  the 
of  nine.      At   that   time  she  did  not  comprehend   langi 
well  and  did  not  always  understand  a  command ;  knew  not! 
of  school,  letters,   color,  form,  counting;   was  constantly 
motion,  had  a  speech  defect.     After  a  fiew  months  in  scl 
could  count  to  forty  and  match  colors.    Six  years  late 
is  recorded  she  could  count  to  twenty.    This  indicates 
attainment  in  book  work;   in  industrial  lines  she  did  m 
better;    does   good  wood-work,   bead   weaving,  basketry 
sewing;    plays  nicely  on   the  comet.     She   is  very  nerve 
is  quiet,  obedient  and   affectionate,  very   timid,  willing 
tries,  truthful,  very  sensitive. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  conclusively  that  the  de 
is  hereditary.  A  younger  sister  is  feeble-minded,  and  w 
the  father  and  mother  are  xmdetermined  as  to  their  mental 
the  father  had  a  defective  child  by  another  wife;  he  ha 
feeble-minded  brother,  nephew  and  niece.  This  is  far  too  m 
defect  in  the  family  to  be  all  accidental. 
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CASE  47.    HENRY  T.     19  years  old.     Mentality  8.    Has  been  her 
7  years.    Born  in  Scotland,  of  Scotch  parents. 
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When  he  came  here  at  the  age  of  12,  knew  the  alphabet,  could 
count  to  a  hundred ;  could  do  an  errand ;  had  been  six  years 
in  public  school.  Has  never  been  able  to  make  much  progress 
in  book  work,  but  does  general  farm  work  very  well ;  is  very 
cheerful,  quiet,  quarrelsome,  affectionate,  timid,  not  always 
truthful,  very  mischievous ;  works  in  the  laxmdry  and  drives  the 
donkey  team.  He  is  a  good  looking  boy ;  a  type  of  farm  laborer 
that  is  often  found,  who  will  work  fairly  well  but  needs  constant 
watching  and  makes  many  blunders. 

His  family  chart  shows  unmistakably  the  signs  of  the  heredi- 
tary influence.  An  older  sister  is  feeble-minded ;  two  brothers 
are  apparently  normal.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  mother  ex- 
cept that  she  was  an  illegitimate  child  and  died  in  child-birth 
at  the  age  of  33,  after  having  given  birth  to  ten  children.  The 
father  is  feeble-minded  and  alcoholic.  A  second  cousin  of  the 
father  is  feeble-minded  and  epileptic.  Other  branches  of  this 
family  seem  to  be  very  clearly  normal,  although  there  is  con- 
siderable physical  disease,  perhaps  of  a  hereditary  character. 
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CASE  48.  GEORGE  T.  41  years  old.  Mentality  8.  American  born, 
probably  of  American  parentage.  Has  had  measles,  whooping-cough  and 
scarlet  fever.    Has  been  here  21  years. 

When  he  came,  he  was  reported  as  being  very  nervous,  stam- 
mering a  little ;  was  trustworthy  and  obedient  as  long  as  h^  t^- 
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membered ;  could  do  a  simple  errand  if  he  remembered ;  could  do 
little  house  work.     Has  changed  little  if  any ;  is  still  trusty  and 
obedient,  can  do  simple  work  in  the  kitchen,  also  outdoor  work, 
helping  the  mason  a  little ;  can  play  alto  horn  a  little  ;  is  quiet, 
affectionate,  good  tempered,  but  forgetful.    He  is  about  averagfe 
height  and  weight  for  his  age ;  will-power  as  shown  by  the  dyna- 
mometer very  poor.    He  can  write  his  name,  but  cannot  spell  ^ 
writes  a  very  poor  letter,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  quotation  ~ 

Vineld,  N  J. 

Feb.  15th  1911 

My  Dear  siter  I  am  well  and  I  though  I  would 
write  you  to  you  and  let  know  how  I  am  getting, 
alomg,  alright,  mow  and  I  hope  you  are  getting, 
alomg,  alright,  mow  and  we  go  the  hall  every, 
morning,  at  cort  of  nine,  we  sing,  down,  to  the 
hall," 

He  knows  colors ;  can  copy  square  and  diamond ;  can  count  back- 
wards from  20-1 ;  rep>eats  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of 
the  year;  knows  the  date,  but  cannot  count  the  stamps,  nor 
rep>eat  five  figures,  nor  arrange  the  weights ;  cannot  make  change 
4i  out  of  20|i. 

He  had  two  brothers  feeble-minded,  both  sexually  immoral 
men,  one  a  criminal.  Another  brother  and  sister  are  unknown  as 
to  mentality.  The  mother  had  a  brother  who  was  normal,  with 
a  normal  child  and  grandchild.  The  father  had  a  brother  and 
a  sister  feeble-minded.  Another  brother  is  reported  normal; 
this  can  hardly  be  correct  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  grandparents 
are  both  feeble-minded.  The  sister  of  the  father  married  and  had 
21  children,  of  whom  three  are  known  to  have  been  feeble-minded ; 
of  the  rest,  all  died  in  infancy  except  three. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  at  least  12  feeble-minded 
people,  with  many  others  xmdetermined.  This  is  a  rather  com- 
mon type  of  family  with  considerable  degeneracy  in  it,  some 
criminality,  and  a  good  deal  of  shiftlessness.    Altogether  they 
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are  known  as  undesirable  people,  with  more  or  less  sexual  im- 
morality. 
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CASE  49!    QUENTIN  T.    16  years  old.    Mentality  8.    Has  been  here  7 
years.    Has  seriotis  strabismtis  and  very  imperfect  speech. 

He  is  truthful,  active  and  frank,  inclined  to  be  obstinate; 
ias  steadily  improved  since  he  came  to  the  school,  but  is  lazy ; 
can  read  and  write  a  few  words,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  any 
value;  can  do  very  good  manual  work  in  basketry  and  wood- 
work; can  iron  well;  is  now  a  very  fair  cottage  helper;  can 
count  to  39,  does  well  in  weaving  and  basketry. 

Father  was  feeble-minded  and  alcoholic ;  mother  normal  and 
of  good  family.    Note  the  consequences  of  her  marrying  a  feeble- 
minded man.    The  father  had  a  normal  sister  and  an  alcoholic 
brother ;  another  child  died  in  infancy.    Of  the  grandparents  on 
this  side,  the  father  was  alcoholic,  the  mother  normal.    The 
mother  of  our  child  was  normal  and  had  four  normal  brothers 
and  sbters.    Three  others  died  in  infancy.    The  grandparents 
were  normal.    Quentin  is  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  of  whom 
the  first  was  normal.    The  next  four,  two  girls  and  two  boys, 
were  all  feeble-minded,  the  oldest  of  these  married  and  had  a 
feeble-minded  child.    Then  there  were  two  that  died  young  and 
five  that  died  in  infancy.    One  of  these  was  bom  a  cnpp\^. 
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CASE  50.  BENNIE  T.  jo  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here  7 
years.  American  born ;  father  Dutch,  mother  German.  Had  spasms  at 
one  year,  measles  at  five,  diphtheria  at  six.  The  condition  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  diphtheria. 

Bennie  came  when  he  was  1 2  years  of  age,  had  been  in  public 
school  two  years,  was  beginning  to  count,  read  and  write ;  mem- 
ory was  poor ;  he  was  heedless.  PC  year  later  it  was  recorded 
that  he  could  add  very  nicely  when  the  total  of  any  column  was 
less  than  20;  could  subtract  without  borrowing;  knew  how  to 
use  woodwork  tools  but  used  them  poorly ;  was  fair  in  basketry 
work.  English  was  rather  hard  but  he  read  in  the  Second 
Reader.     Two  years  later  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he 

had  improved  in 
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basketry,      wood- 
"O  work  and  English. 

Two  years  more, 
at     the     age    of 
seventeen,  the  re- 
cord is,  "is  better 
in  woodwork,  very 
-^    little    better   in 
basketry,      im- 
proved in  English 
and  is  now  reading  in  the  Fourth  Reader."    One  year  later,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  **  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill  in  basketry  and 
woodwork,  works  very  slowly  and  does  not  improve ;   can  add 
and  subtract  only  simple  combinations ;  is  a  bam  boy." 

I  present  a  small  exhibit  of  Bennie's  work,  which  shows  so 
well  what  a  feeble-minded  boy,  of  not  even  the  highest  grade, 
can  do  when  carefully  trained;  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Bennie  is  only  of  a  mentality  of  eight,  while  some  of  our  chil- 
dren have  a  mentality  of  11.  By  careful  training,  probably 
largely  thru  a  natural  memory,  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
this  work.     It  must  not  be  thought,  indeed  from  inspection  it 
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will  hardly  be  believed,  that  he  is  thoroughly  intelligent  in  re 
gard  to  this ;  indeed  to-day  he  has  stopped  school  and  gone  t( 
work  on  the  farm  where  he  has  lost  practically  all  of  this.  He  ii 
still  able  to  read  and  can  make  very  simple  number  combinations 
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He  can  do  a  good  deal  of  work  and  is  a  good  Institution  helper ; 
is  cheerful  and  willing,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  his  long 
school  training  and  drilling  in  the  three  R's  has  been  of  any  real 
value  to  him  or  if  he  uses  it  to-day. 
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The  family  chart  shows  distinctly  the  hereditary  character  of 
the  defect,  and  is  doubly  interesting  because  Bennie'^  mo\}tL^t) 
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herself  feeble-minded,  was  twice  married,  apparently  both  hus- 
bands being  normal,  and  by  each  of  them  she  had  a  feeble-minded 
child  and  a  normal  child. 

Bennie's  feeble-minded  half-brother  is  apparently  of  some- 
what lower  grade  than  Bennie  himself,  and  yet  he  has  married 
a  girl  of  about  his  own  grade.  An  older  sister  is  an  intelligent 
young  woman,  well  trained  and  holding  a  responsible  position; 
she  has  no  dealings  with  the  rest  of  her  family. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

April  1910. 

Dear  Mother  I  would  write  you  a  letter  hoping  you  are  well 

I  am  well  and  having  a  nice  time  here  these  days. 

How  is  brother getting  along  ?    I  hope  he  will  come 

out  sometime  this  week.    Tell I  thank  her  for  the  pretty 

Easter  card.    We  had  a  very  pleasant  time  here  on  Easter.    We 

had  corlored  eggs  I  helped  with  them.     I  am  trying  to  learn  all  I 

can  in  school  I  would  like  to  see .    With  much  love  to  all  at 

home 

Your  loving  son. 

Write  sooner  next  time. 

Dec.  3.  1909. 
Tomato  Story 

Tomatoes  are  planted  on  the  farm  three  inches  deep  and 
the  tomato  has  big  roots. 

Tomatoes  are  shaped  like  apples.  Some  tomatoes  are  very 
bit  and  large.  Henry  had  a  big  tomato  vine  and  he  had  his  picture 
taken  with  it. 

Each  boy  has  own  garden  and  can  plant  anything  that  he  wants. 
The  things  I  planted  was  counpoupes  and  radishes.  We  caned  a 
good  many  tomatoes  this  summer.  We  rised  most  of  them  on  Mr. 
Dumphy's  farm  by  the  hospital. 

CASE  51.  KARL  U.  20  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here  7 
years.  American  bom ;  father  American,  mother  Scotch.  Had  measles  at 
the  age  of  5,  and  whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  6.  Has  had  an  abscess  on 
the  eardrum.  Has  a  bad  ear  which  is  incurable  and  he  is  quite  deaf.  Is 
said  to  have  been  covered  with  boils  at  birth. 
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While  he  is  a  low  grade  moron,  upon  admission  at  the  age  of 
13,  he  knew  the  alphabet,  could  read  a  little ;  had  been  in  public 
school  six  years;  could  do  an  errand.  He  learns  new  tasks 
very  slowly,  can  now  read  in  the  First  Reader,  writes  a  letter  to  his 
mother  which  is  unintelligible  on  account  of  poor  chirography 
and  spelling ;  has  been  unable  to  learn  knitting,  cannot  take  the 
right  number  of  stitches.  In  outdoor  work  he  does  better; 
works  in  the  dairy  and 
with  the  mason ;  is  gener- 
ally a  good  boy  if  rightly 
managed ;  is  cheerful  and 
silent,  sometimes  quarrel- 
some and  stubborn;  is 
active  and  obedient,  aflfec- 
tionate. 

But  little  has  been  determined  in  regard  to  his  family  except 
that  the  father  is  feeble-minded,  has  been  twice  married ;  by  his 
first  wife,  had  a  normal  daughter.  An  older  brother  of  Karl's  is 
hnmoral  and  alcoholic,  said  to  be  good  for  nothing.  Probably 
is  feeble-minded  like  Karl. 
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CASE  52.    FRANK  U.     24  years  old.     Mentality  8.    American  born,  of 
American  parents.    Has  been  here  9  years. 

When  he  came,  he  walked  sluggishly.  There  were  twistings 
and  nervous  movements  of  arms  and  legs ;  talked  distinctly,  ate 
heartily,  could  dress  and  undress  himself.  Did  not  play,  did  some 
housework,  washed  dishes ;  had  no  sense  of  order  or  cleanliness. 
He  is  of  average  height  and  weight  but  cannot  blow  the 
spirometer.  He  is  sober,  silent,  quarrelsome,  restless,  truthful, 
sensitive  and  moody ;  has  very  bad  habits.  He  is  a  helper  in 
the  care  of  low  grade  children;  can  read  a  little  but  writes 
a  very  poor  letter  as  the  following  note  to  his  sister  wiU 
indicate : 
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Vineld,  N.J. 
Aprils 

"Dear  Sister  I  wuld  like  you  to  cane  seee  ne  this 
sumer  day    I  work  in  the  house  and  scrude  the 
floor  I  an  will  and  hing  a  good  tin  in  hear  I 
wont  to  see  Taye  and  annie  to  an  nell  and  uncke 
fhon  and  grand  man  H  am  is  the  boy  Will  you  sed 
ne  a  pictur  fo  boy  as  want  one    with  love  to  all 

your  loving  brother" 
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He  can  copy  a  square  but  his  diamond  is  somewhat  doubtful; 
sees  what  is  lacking  in  the  unfinished  pictures,  but  does  not  know 
how  many  fingerffiie  has  on  each  hand  or  both  hands.  However, 
he  does  most  of  the  questions  in  the  test  for  8  years  and  for  9 
years.  This  scattering  in  his  answers  over  so  many  years  would 
indicate  either  epilepsy  or  insanity.  He  has  a  good  physique 
and  looks  intelligent.  He  is  one  of  the  kind  that  certainly  would 
deceive  the  uninitiated. 

The  parents  and  their  three  children  are  all  feeble-minded. 
The  father  was  also  tuberculous  and  had  a  feeble-minded,  alco- 
holic and  tuberculous  brother.    The  rest  of  his  family,  except 
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one,  are  dead.  Five  died  in  infancy,  one  is  unknown  and  two 
died  of  tuberculosis.  The  paternal  grandmother  is  a  normal 
woman,  but  the  grandfather  was  unknown.  The  father  of  our 
boy  died  of  tuberculosis.  The  mother's  uncle  was  feeble-minded 
and  epileptic. 

This  boy  recently  developed  insanity  and  has  been  removed  to 
an  insane  hospital. 
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CASE  53. 

^5  years. 


TAMAR  W.    30  years  old.    Mentality  8.    Has  been  here 


Upon  admission  was  about  15  years  of  age,  of  average  size 

and  weight ;  had  hemiplegia  on  the  left  side ;  could  partially 

dress  and  undress  herself;   had  defective  speech.     Could  read 

in  the  Third  Reader,  could  do  errands,  and  wash  dishes.     Tamar 

reads  for  her  own  pleasure  and  that  of  the  ot^er  children  —  a 

rare  accomplishment  for  a  defective.     She  could  not  do  much 

in  number  work  nor  write  a  composition  although  she  did  write 

a  very  fair  letter ;  knows  a  little  geography.     Industrially  she 

is  good  help  at  housework;  works  in  the  girls'  dormitory  and 

in  the  laundry.    She  is  sober  and  morose,  somewhat  cranky  and 

quarrelsome,  stubborn ;  will  obey  if  she  knows  she  must.     Is  not 

truthful  and  is  somewhat  thieving;    rather  sly;  proud  of  her 

pretty  dresses. 
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Tamar  is  one  of  a  family  of  eleven,  most  of  whom  are  dead 
An  older  sister  is  immoral  and  the  mother  of  a  feeble-mindec 
boy.  The  father  of  this  family  died  of  kidney  trouble  at  th« 
age  of  52.  Little  is  known  of  his  family  except  that  he  was  on 
of  thirteen  children.  The  mother  was  feeble-minded,  alcoholi 
and  immoral.  She  had  several  brothers  and  sisters  of  whor 
nothing  is  known  except  that  some  are  dead  and  one  brother  i 
alcoholic.  This  girl  had  a  strong  tendency  toward  immoralit 
and  only  by  careful  custodial  care  was  she  saved. 
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CASE  54.  THOMAS  W.  27  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  he; 
2  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  ar 
scarlet  fever  at  four  years.  Has  had  measles  twice.  Condition  is  said  to  I 
congenital. 

Thomas  did  not  talk  nor  walk  until  three  years  of  age.  Speec 
is  imperfect.  He  has  been  in  public  school  two  years  and  privat 
school  a  year  and  a  half,  but  made  very  little  progress ;  has  a  hop 
ping  gait,  but  no  noticeable  body  deformity.  He  keeps  his  mout 
slightly  open.  He  is  much  interested  in  machinery  and  electric 
ity;  cannot  read  or  write.  When  excited  or  teased  he  ofte 
has  a  sort  of  collapse  but  does  not  lose  consciousness.  Hi 
marked  nervousness  is  his  chief  characteristic  but  he  seems  t 
be  improving  a  little.  He  helps  about  the  school,  sweeps,  dust 
makes  beds,  helps  dress  the  little  boys. 
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The  family  chart  is  uncertain  enough  to  be  interesting.  At 
first  glance  the  immediate  family  seems  to  be  entirely  normal, 
but  there  are  some  defective  relatives.  There  are  two  other 
feeble-minded  persons  in  the  family  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  be- 
lieve that  the  case  is  hereditary.  If  such  is  the  fact,  it  must 
run  back  to  Thomas's  maternal  great-grandfather  or  grand- 
mother; of  these  people  we  know  nothing  of  importance.  They 
had  four  children,  one,  the  grandmother  of  Thomas,  was  con- 
sidered normal  but  very  nervous ;  another  was  alcoholic,  mental 
condition  undetermined ;  she  was  the  mother  of  a  feeble-minded 
woman  who  was  alcoholic  and  immoral  and  was  in  turn  the 
mother  of  the  third  feeble-minded  person  in  this  line.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible,  and  one  may  say  in  view  of  the  facts,  probable, 
that  the  great  grandfather  or  grandmother  carried  the  defect, 
but  this  was  recessive  and  remained  dormant  until  something 
that  we  cannot  understand  brot  it  to  the  front  in  the  case  of  our 
Thomas.  In  the  other  line  we  might  perhaps  think  that  the 
alcoholic  daughter  of  those  great-grandparents  might  have  been 
the  one  to  accentuate  the  defect  and  bring*  it  to  the  surface  a 
generation  earlier;  at  least,  as  said  in  the  beginning,  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  is  an  hereditary  condition  with  which  we 
are  dealing. 

CASE  55.  FLORENCE  X.  21  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
S  years.  Parents'  nationality  unknown.  She  had  measles  at  the  age  of 
9  years.    Did  not  talk  until  6  years  old,  could  not  walk  until  11. 

At  time  of  admission  she  could  count  to  nearly  a  hundred; 
knew  color  and  form;  could  not  be  trusted;  is  still  going  to 
School,  but  making  little  progress  in  anything  but  industrial 
Work ;  does  nice  embroidery,  some  hammered  brass  work ;  does 
nicely  in  ironing ;  has  learned  to  sew  and  do  some  housework ; 
can  tell  time,  count,  make  buttonholes  and  sew  on  buttons; 
is  not  truthful,  is  thieving  and  mischievous.  The  following  is 
lier  letter  to  Santa  Claus  at  Christmas  (191 2).    The  penmaiv- 
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ship  is  very  poor  and  irregular  but  can  be  made  out.     The 
rest  speaks  for  itself. 

Vineland  n  J 

Dec,  I***,  1913 
Dear  Santa  Claus, 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  let- 
ter to  tell  you  what  I  would  like  for  chirst- 
mas    Please  bring  me  kinona  and  fairy  wiast 
and  a  bed  slippers  and  a  picturs  for  the  cot- 
tage. 

Fron  your  Loving  friend, 

Florence  X 

Like  many  of  these  cases,  Florence  looks  to  be  much  younger 
than  she  is. 

The  family  tree  shows  a  remarkable  growth  of  defectives. 
The  mother  is  feeble-minded  and  a  prostitute ;   the  father  is 


supposed  to  have  been  a  normal  man  who  had  four  normal  chil- 
dren by  another  wife.  The  mother  had  three  feeble-minded 
brothers.  They  were  the  children  of  two  feeble-minded  parents, 
the  father  being  also  alcoholic  although  he  had  two  normal 
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Jiers.  The  mother  was  sexually  immoral.  She  had  two 
le-minded  brothers,  one  of  whom  married  and  had  two 
le-minded  children.  The  father  of  this  group,  that  is,  the 
;mai  great-grandfather  of  our  child,  was  a  feeble-minded  man 
had  a  brother  who  was  also  feeble-minded.  Thus  we  have 
generations  of  feeble-mindedness  with  four  cases  of  sexual 
Drality,  besides  bad  physical  conditions  and  other  disturb- 


3E  s6.    Kino  B.    37  years  old.    Mentality  7.    Has  been  here  34 

American  bom ;  nationality  of  parents  not  known. 
Qg  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  came  from  a 
al  Reform  School,  was  nervous  and  gluttonous,  careless, 


erous  with  hre ;  had  been  in  school  nearly  two  years ;  knew 
ilphabet  and  "some  words,  some  days" ;  could  not  write. 
three  years  he  was  tried  in  the  school  department  more  or 
but  with  no  success ;  now  he  has  settled  down  to  farm  work 
has  become  a  good  farmer  under  direction.  He  can  use 
team  in  harrowing,  plowing,  hauling  coal  and  similar 
L    He  is  usually  cheerful,  but  once  or  twice  a  year  gets  a 
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grumbling,  unsettled  spell  and  wants  to  leave.  A  trip  to  Phila- 
delphia or  a  similar  privilege  straightens  him  out  for  another 
year. 
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Of  late  he  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  two  small  boys,  one  a 
cripple,  and  he  is  almost  a  father  to  them ;  he  carries  the  cripple 
back  and  forth  to  entertainments  and  holds  him  in  his  arms 
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thruout  the  exercises.    He  more  than  earns  his  living,  under 
direction,  and  is  happy  and  a  good,  useful  Institution  man. 

CASE  57.  HORACE  C.  About  14  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been 
^re  7  years.  American  bom;  parentage  of  father  unknown,  mother  Amer- 
ican.  Has  had  chorea.  Assigned  cause  is  "  neglect,  improper  care  and 
abuse  by  worthless  parents." 

Horace  is  an  interesting  little  fellow;  he  came  to  us  when 
about  seven  years  old ;  his  actual  age  could  never  be  determined. 
^t  is  said  that  his  parents  fed  him  with  narcotics.  He  was  a 
deb'cate  boy,  ate  very  little;  was  obedient  and  had  a  happy 
disposition ;  stammered,  could  not  recognize  color  or  form,  had 
oever  been  to  school. 

Since  he  has  made  no  change  of  mentality  in  the  two  years 
that  we  have  used  the  Binet  tests,  it  would  seem  that  he  has  prob- 
ibly  reached  his  limit.  At  first  he  made  considerable  improve- 
nent  in  the  kindergarten  and  it  is  recorded  in  19 10  that  he  had 
tnproved  in  writing. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  his  writing  January  26,  1910. 
Tie  upper   line  is  the  copy  that  was  set  for  him  and  the 
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other  his  attempt  to  imitate  it.    This  is  typical  feeble-minded 
writing. 
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W,  KIHG   B.,  AGE  37.  MENTALLY  7. 

BT,  HQItACE  C,   AGE  14.    UENTALLY  1.    His  tuo  btoOkUs. 

H,  ItAVID  D.,'  AGE  tS.         MEWTALIY  7. 

B,  aSSSlB  I.,  AGE  IS.         MENTALLY  7. 
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At  present  Horace  does  errands,  polishes  metal,  does  house- 
work, and  goes  to  school ;  is  cheerful,  active,  willing,  good  tern- 
wed,  destructive,  rather  mischievous,  a  little  bashful  and  sly. 
't  is  recorded  that  he  is  thieving,  obstinate  and  stubborn,  quick 
empered,  excitable. 

Horace  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Children's  Home  Society  and  our 
irst  knowledge  of  his  family  came  from  them.  The  following 
s  from  their  report  to  us,  leaving  out  names  and  imessentials. 

"Father's  name .     Mother's  name .     Two  children 

hat  we  know  of,  Horace  about  eleven  years  of  age,  James  died 
n  our  Receiving  Home,  would  now  be  about  nine  years  old. 

rhey  had  lived  prior  to  that  at .     The  mother  was  brought 

ip  near .     Do  not  know  her  maiden  name  but  think  it  was 

— .  Her  father  had  the  reputation  of  being  indolent  and  lazy. 
[  remember  hearing  a  story  about  him,  I  do  not  know  whether 
tis  true  or  not,  that  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  family,  a  neigh- 
X)r  had  collected  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  and  drove  up  to 

ie home  to  donate  the  same  on  account  of  the  children. 

Mr.  R.  complained  because  the  various  vegetables  had  not  been 
sorted  out ,  involving  so  much  labor  on  his  part.  This  may  be  exag- 
Serated  but  it  shows  the  type  of  the  family.  On  or  about  the  first 
>f  November  1904,  Horace's  father  who  was  a  charcoal  burner 
luarreled  with  his  wife,  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  and,  I  am  in- 
ormed,  tried  to  kill  her  by  firing  his  shot-gun  at  her  twice.  She 
led  into  the  woods,  with  a  small  child  in  her  arms,  and  remained 
n  hiding  nearly  all  night.  He,  disappointed  at  not  accomplishing 
^  purpose,  apparently  took  his  bed  out  into  the  back  yard  and 
lemolished  it,  and  taking  an  axe  smashed  his  stove  into  small 
>ieces. 

You  can  judge  something  of  the  mentality  of  the  man  from 
liat  procedure.  Then  he  disappeared,  leaving  Horace  and  Jim- 
^e  at  the  house.    We  never  heard  definitely  of  the  man  again. 

^le  woman  came  to with  her  children  and  as  I  was  in  the 

^^cality  took  charge  of  these  two  boys.    She  kept  the  baby . 
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The  mother  is  a  very  loose,  careless,  shiftless,  ignorant,  and  im- 
provident woman.  She  told  me  ^e  had  had  nine  children.  Sh^ 
could  not  tell  me  their  ages  or  very  much  about  them.  It  was  a* 
common  thing  for  her  to  take  her  smaller  children  and  go  away^ 
on  long  tramps.  The  children  had  been  very  poorly  nourished 
when  we  received  them.'' 

We  quoted  this  report  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  show  a 
very  common  type  of  report  of  children  that  find  their  way 
into  the  care  of  these  Societies,  and  second,  to  show  one 
form  of  evidence  on  which  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
families  are  mentally  defective.  No  one  with  any  experience 
with  defectives  could  doubt  for  an  instant  that  this  was  a  feeble- 
minded family.  However,  our  history  does  not  rely  upon  this 
alone.  We  were  able,  through  the  efforts  of  our  Field  Worker, 
to  establish  these  facts  and  many  more  that  will  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  family  chart.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  this 
in  detail,  a  glance  shows  the  large  amount  of  sexual  inunorality, 
alcoholism  and  criminalistic  tendencies.  Truly  a  terrible  family 
and  one  cannot  refrain  from  asking  the  question,  "Why  has 
society  allowed  the  parents  of  this  child,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
others  in  this  generation,  to  live  a  life  of  debauchery  entirely 
unrestricted?"  We  are  also  fortunately  able  to  reproduce  the 
pictures  of  two  brothers  of  Horace.  Although  photographs  are 
unsafe  guides  one  can  easily  see  the  mental  defect  in  the  faces 
of  these  children. 

CASE  58.  SAM  C.  16  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here  4 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parentage.  Has  had  chorea,  whoop- 
ing-cough at  the  age  of  five,  measles  at  six,  asthma.  Assigned  cause,  *^  h^ 
reditary." 

Sammy  is  an  interesting  case  of  a  high  grade  imbecile  with 
a  good  deal  of  physical  disturbance.  Upon  admission  three 
years  ago,  he  could  dress  himself,  but  could  not  read,  write  or 
count ;  knew  color  and  form ;  attention  was  poor,  imitation  good ; 
could  do  errands  and  wipe  dishes;  was  excitable,  laughed  and 
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cried  without  cause.  He  had  a  teacher  for  four  months  but  soon 
forgot  what  he  had  learned.  His  career  here  was  marked  in  the 
beginning  by  peculiar  crazy  sp)ells  at  frequent  intervals,  in  which 
he  would  suddenly  rush  out  screaming  and  crawl  into  some 
narrow,  close  space,  —  probably  under  the  seats  in  the  school 
room  —  and  continue  to  scream.  If  ignored  for  a  while  he  would 
gradually  get  quiet  and  come  out  of  it.  After  some  little  time 
it  was  discovered  that  if  given  food  he  quieted  at  once.  Acting 
upon  this  hint  those  who  had  charge  of  him  began  to  watch  for 
signs  of  this  outbreak  and  by  giving  him  a  piece  of  bread  the 
attack  was  warded  off.  These  spells  diminished  in  frequency 
until  of  late  he  has  had  none. 
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When  not  having  one  of  these  screaming  spells  he  would 
often  sit  as  if  dazed  much  of  the  time.  Those  dazed  spells 
have  also  gradually  worn  off,  and  he  has  been  improving ;  likes 
to  do  housework  and  does  it  well.  His  whole  disposition  has 
improved  very  greatly  but  physically  he  seems  to  be  on  the 
downward  txack.  He  is  in  the  hospital  much  of  the  time  and 
is  developing  curvature  of  the  spine.  He  is  a  peculiar  child, 
very  quiet  and  rather  cheerful;  pleasant  to  those  whom  he 
knows.  Often  surprises  us  with  an  outburst  of  what  seems  like 
childish  wisdom,  showing  considerable  thought,  and  even  reason 
and  good  judgment. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  will  perhaps  offer  some  suggestion  toward 
an  explanation  of  Sam's  peculiarity.  We  see  that  his  father  is 
feeble-minded  and  his  mother  insane.     It  would  seem  ais  thoug)i 
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he  had  inherited  something  of  both  conditions,  for  certainly 
many  of  his  spells  are  much  like  insane  attacks. 

At  least  four  of  this  family  are  in  Institutions  at  public  er- 
pense. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  he  has  shown  more  marked 
symptoms  of  msanity. 
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CASE  59.  DAVID  D.  15  years  old.  Mentality  7.  American  bom; 
mother  American,  father  unknown.  The  boy  has  been  here  seven  years. 
He  is  partially  paralyzed  and  walks  with  a  limp. 

When  he  came,  it  was  said  that  his  memory  and  attention  were 
good.    He  understood  and  obeyed  a  conmiand,  was  gluttonous, 
fond  of  play  and  obstinate.    Upon  entering  our  school,  he  did 
not  know  colors  by  name,  but  could  match  them ;  played  with 
blocks  and  could  follow  a  line.    He  improved  somewhat  after 
three  years,  and  after  five  years  was  doing  excellent  brass  work; 
had  improved  in  his  English,  could  always  count  to  19,  but  some- 
times to  50.     He  is  always  pleasant  and  good  natured,  although 
sometimes  quite  stubborn ;  is  willing  and  tries.     He  is  imtruth- 
ful  and  is  somewhat  given  to  pilfering ;   is  a  very  good  errand 
boy ;  spends  the  afternoon  in  school,  is  doing  nicely ;  is  usually 
good,  but  sometimes  flies  into  terrible  rages,  throws  anything 
that  he  can  pick  up,  and  swears.    He  is  rather  undersized,  being 
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tall  and  heavy  as  about  25%  of  children  of  his  age.  He  can 
eat  the  da)rs  of  the  week,  but  not  the  months  of  the  year, 
cannot  count  three  one-cent  and  three  two-cent  stamps, 
Qot  repeat  five  figures.  When  he  first  came,  he  was  thought 
)e  very  nearly  normal,  but  he  has  made  no  mental  develop- 
it  since  that  time  and  has  learned  to  do  only  a  few  new  things. 
oth  parents  are  feeble-minded  and  have  been  twice  married. 

boy  has  three  brothers  and  one  sister,  all  feeble-minded. 

oldest  brother  died  young.  The  father's  first  wife  was 
rial;  they  had  a  feeble-minded  girl.  The  father  has  two 
rs  and  a  brother  undetermined.  One  of  these  sisters,  how- 
,  has  had  a  normal  daughter  and  a  normal  grand-daughter, 
ie  mother  has  a  feeble-minded  brother  and  a  sister  who 

in  infancy.  They  were  the  children  of  a  feeble-minded 
lan  and  a  man  whose  condition  is  unknown.  Our  boy's 
ler  had  a  second  husband  who  committed  suicide.  They 
one  feeble-minded  daughter. 

the  fifteen  feeble-minded  people  in  this  family,  at  least 
i  have  been  in  almshouses  at  public  expense.  The  paternal 
dparents  were  also  town  charges.  One  man  committed 
de  and  another  was  killed. 

ivid  is  of  the  tjrpe  that  would  be  a  truant  and  an  incor- 
le  were  he  out  in  the  world. 

SB  60.  KENNETH  E.  39  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
ars.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents.  Has  had  measles,  whooping- 
L,  scariet  fever,  and  convulsions  during  dentition.  The  latter  is  given 
t  cause  of  his  mental  defect. 

enneth  is  a  prematurely  old  man  at 
r,  good  natured,  a  hard  worker  at  what- 
he  can  do ;  talks  distinctly  and  much ; 
)metimes  quick-tempered  but  it  does 
last  long;  does  kitchen  work,  washing 
es,  scrubbing,  etc.  His  attendant  re- 
5  that  he  is  a  good  worker,  doing  his 
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share  of  the  hardest  work;  he  has  occasional  fits  of  tempe 
but  they  last  only  for  a  few  minutes ;  his  habits  are  good  an^ 
we  can  only  say  he  is  a  good,  deserving  boy. 

This  is  another  case  that  came  through  the  Organized  Char 
ties  and  nothing  can  be  learned  except  what  is  shown  on  th 
chart.  The  mother  is  feeble-minded ;  the  father  deserted  h( 
and  the  children. 
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CASE  6i.  BESSIE  I.  13  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
years.  American  born;  father  American,  mother  Swiss.  Has  hadgastn 
enteritis.    Supposed  cause  of  the  mental  defect  is  malnutrition. 

Bessie  came  here  when  she  was  seven,  had  been  in  publi 
school  five  months,  could  not  count,  did  not  know  letters,  memor 
was  poor ;  it  has  not  been  possible  to  teach  her  to  read  or  coun 
she  is  somewhat  trainable  in  basketry,  woodwork  and  sewing 
of  late  has  developed  symptoms  that  suggest  epilepsy. 

The  family  chart  shows  much  feeble-mindedness  and  sodd 
insanity. 

Bessie  is  very  attractive ;  sings  very  nicely.  She  is  still  fairl 
young  and  may  improve  somewhat  under  training. 

CASE  62.  WILFRED  K.  27  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  he 
7  years.  American  bom;  nationality  of  the  father  unknown,  mother  Am( 
ican.  Child  had  whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  three,  measles  at  five  ai 
scarlet  fever  at  thirteen. 
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This  case  is  very  typical  for  his  mental  age.  He  learned 
to  read  a  little,  but  never  cared  for  it.  Is  best  in  industrial 
work,  can  do  a  little  club  swinging ;  apt  to  do  very  little  inde- 
pendently; helps  in  the  cottage  and  laundry;  works  with 
the  electrician,  gets  along  fairly  well ;  is  very  slow  to  learn  new 
things ;  is  clean  and  careful,  no  bad  habits ;  is  very  polite. 

There  is  a  peculiar  defect  in  his  nervous  system ;  he  talks  with 
a  jerky  enunciation,  walks  with  a  jerky  step,  all  his  movements 
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I    have  that  same  lack  of  smoothness.    He  is  slightly  under  size, 

^ue  to  short  legs ;  sitting,  he  is  not  noticeably  below  the  average. 

He  is  very  sober,  almost  morose,  very  diffident.     Unless  one  was 

Careful  in  examining  him  he  would  completely  stop  talking; 

^^  one  put  the  question  a  little  suddenly  or  with  a  little  too  much 

emphasis  he  was  thrown  out  completely  and  would  not  answer. 

His  family  history  shows  another  instance  of  a  man  of  good 

family  marrying  into  bad  stock.    The  father,  it  is  true,  was  called 

the  black  sheep  of  his  family,  but  he  was  a  degenerate  rather 

than  a  defective.   The  mother  was  feeble-minded  and  a  prostitute 

and  belonged   to   a  low  grade   family.     We   have    been    able 

to  trace  a  large  number  of  them  but  could  not  get  intimate 
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information  enough  to  determine  the  mentality  of  more  than 
two  or  three ;  these  were  normal.  In  one  case  there  are  seven 
children  cared  for  at  public  expense.  Their  mother  has  died 
and  their  father  is  alcoholic.  All  belonging  to  this  family 
are  degenerate  if  not  defective.  In  the  immediate  family  we 
have  three  generations  of  feeble-mindedness  —  Wilfred,  his 
mother  and  his  maternal  grandmother  and  maternal  great-aunt 

CASE  63.  WALTER  K.  24  years  old.  Mentality  7.  He  has  been 
here  seven  years.  He  was  recognized  as  defective  at  the  age  of  five,  after 
a  convulsion,  said  to  have  followed  a  fright  by  a  dog.  Has  had  scarlet 
fever  and  pneumonia.  The  cause  of  his  condition,  as  assigned  by  the 
family  physician,  was  "  lesion  of  the  brain,  perhaps  a  tumor." 

This  boy  is  of  average  height  and  weight  but  in  grip  is 
equal  to  only  about  10%  of  normal  children  and  is  a  little 

worse   in    Iimg  ca- 
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parity.  He  is  un- 
able to  learn  in 
school  and  for  a  long 
time  did  not  talk  at 
all.  He  was  a  very 
difficult  boy  to  man- 
age when  he  first 
came  to  the  school, 
and  not  until  he 
was  tried  in  the 
woodworking  room  was  he  induced  to  do  anything.  This  inter- 
ested him  and  he  has  steadily  improved,  until  he  is  able  to  do 
very  good  woodwork.  He  has  also  learned  to  speak  a  few 
words,  tho  not  distinctly,  and  is  now  pleasant  and  happy. 
Besides  his  woodwork,  he  can  do  excellent  mending.  He  is 
rather  cheerful,  silent,  active,  excitable  and  timid,  very  sensitive. 
From  the  chart,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  parents  are  feeble- 
minded, also  the  six  children,  four  boys  and  two  girls;  father 
has  one  feeble-minded  brother ;  four  other  brothers  and  sisters 
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are  living  in  Europe.      Mother's  mother  was  feeble-minded; 

mentality  of  mother's  father  could  not  be  determined. 

This  is  an  interesting  family  of  defectives  of  rather  high  grade 
altho  having  a  considerable  number  of  the  stigmata  of  degenera- 
tion. Some  are  deaf ;  all,  on  the  mother^s  side,  have  a  peculiar 
diffidence  and  fearfulness.  Apparently  they  all  lack  any  ten- 
dency to  vidousness,  and  some  of  them  are  faithful  workers  at 
manual  work. 
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CASE  64.  GERTIE  K.  12  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
5  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  marasmus  from  six  to 
nine  months;  measles  and  typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  three.  Assigned 
cause  ''  maltreatment  and  inherited  weakness  of  mind." 

Gertie  is  in  some  ways  one  of  the  most  interesting  little  girls 
we  have  in  the  School.    When  she  came  to  us  at  the  agb  ol  %\3w 
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she  had  had  a  year  of  kindergarten  training  and  could  redognize 
color  and  form ;  was  nervous  and  excitable.  We  hoped,  for  a 
short  time,  that  she  was  a  merely  backward  child  and  that  we 
might  be  able  to  educate  her.  But  after  four  years,  much  of 
that  time  being  spent  in  the  kindergarten,  she  is  only  able  to 
count  to  one  hundred  and  to  add  and  subtract  easy  combinations. 
She  does  something  in  basketry  and  can  iron  an  apron  without 
help.  Can  write  a  little  story.  She  has  probably  reached  her 
limit  in  that  line.  She  is  now  definitely  feeble-minded,  being 
five  years  backward.  She  is  improving  in  sewing,  basketry  and 
woodwork ;  she  is  alert,  active  and  fond  of  play.  She  is  learn- 
ing to  do  housework,  waits  on  table  very  nicely  and  is  in  every 
way  a  most  attractive  child. 

While  we  have  given  up  hope  that  she  will  ever  be  normal,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  she  will  increase  in  mentality  a  little, 
how  far  above  her  present  level,  we  cannot  guess. 

Investigation  into  Gertie's  family  history  has  led  us  into  a 
large  problem,  second  only  to  the  Kallikak  family ;  we  can  pre- 
sent only  a  little  of  the  inunediate  family  here  and  reserve  the 
rest  for  a  later  monograph. 

Her  father  is  feeble-minded  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  his 
family.  The  mother  is  feeble-minded  and  sexually  immoral, 
having  had  a  number  of  illegitimate  children.  The  first  report 
credited  this  father  with  four  children,  two  of  whom  were  normal, 
but  thorough  investigation  made  it  very  certain  that  the  normal 
ones  were  not  of  the  same  father. 

The  rest  of  the  chart  speaks  for  itself ;  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  are  a  number  of  sexually  immoral  people,  some  alcoholic 
and  at  least  two  criminalistic.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole 
family,  here  shown,  is  part  of  a  very  large  defective  and  d^n- 
erate  race  living  in  a  more  or  less  proscribed  region  where  there 
is  very  little  regard  for  the  conventionalities  or  for  law. 

Case  140  belongs  to  the  same  group  and  is  distantly  related 
to  Gertie. 


CASE  SO,  KEHHETH   E.,  AGE   3».    HEHTALLT  7. 
CASE  n,  MILLIE  H.,  AGE   3B.  HERTALLI   1. 

CASS  M  GERTIE  X.,  AGE  IS.         HBHTALLY  7. 
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CASE  65.    PBTER  K.     25  years  old.    Mentality  7.     Has  been  here 

tliree  years. 

A  little  colored  boy  came  to  the  Training  School  at  the  age  of 
ten  years.  He  had  about  the  mental  development  of  a  child 
of  seven  years ;  defective  speech.  He  was  reported  to  be  pro- 
fane, passionate,  vulgar,  untruthful  and  a  nm-away.  He  im- 
proved steadily,  becoming  interested  in  all  manual  and  indus- 
trial work  and  showed  considerable  ability  along  these  lines.  He 
took  great  delight  in  gardening.  He  was  able  to  take  but  little 
intellectual  training,  but  gave  every  promise  of  becoming  a  good, 
steady,  industrial  worker  imder 
lose  supervision. 

His  parents  visited   him    from 
inie  to  time  and  seeing  his  im- 
rovement   pleaded   to  take   him 
ome,  which  they  finally  did. 
Nov.  18,  1910,  we  have  the  fol- 
wing  report  from  the  New  Jersey 
^te   Prison —  "  Peter   K.    altho 
Uy  24  years  of  age  is  serving  his 
ird  term  here.     He  was  last  re- 
ived on  Feb'y-   14,  1910  to  serve  a  term  of  i^  years  on  a 
^arge  of  breaking,  entering  and  larceny. 
**  He  is  in  good  health  and  working  on  the  contract,  but  there 
no  doubt  that  he  is  feeble-minded  and  very  mischievous.'' 


CASE  66.    DORA  M.   20  years  old.   Mentality  7.    Has  been  here  9  years, 
aerican  bom;  father  half  negro,  half  Indian,  mother  of  German  ancestry. 

Dora  attended  public  school  three  years ;  knows  letters  and 
unts  to  a  hundred ;  has  been  fairly  well  trained  in  housework ; 
ide  about  the  usual  progress  for  a  child  of  her  grade,  in  reading, 
iting  and  arithmetic,  never  getting  far  enough  to  make  them 
any  use ;  can  sew  and  do  fancy  knitting ;  irons  well. 
A  glance  at  the  family  chart  shows  the  wretchedly  bad  ancestry 
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of  this  child,  both  morally  and  physically.    It  is  the  kind 
ancestry  that  makes  people  generally  say  "What  can  you  e 
pect?    If  the  child  had  had  half  a  chance  she  probably  wou 

have  been  all  right."  B 
that  such  is  not  the  case 
evident  from  the  fact  th 
she  came  to  the  Traini) 
School  when  only  elev 
years  old  and  e^^rien 
proves  that  had  she  h 
the  ability  she  could  ha 
been  trained  at  that  a{ 
For  the  past  nine  years  & 
has  had  the  best  environment  and  the  best  of  training,  yet 
has  been  impossible  to  raise  her  grade.  The  environment,  h 
as  it  was,  did  not  make  Dora  feeble-minded ;  it  is  more  probab 
that  the  weak-mindedness  of  her  parents  accounted  for  tk 
low  moral  and  physical  condition. 

CASE  67.  DAVID  M.  23  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  he 
7  years.  Born  in  England,  of  English  parents.  Had  measles  when  0 
year  old  and  whooping-cough  at  seven.  The  cause  of  the  condition 
assigned  as  *'  fall  with  thickening  of  the  bone.'' 

This  is  a  pleasant  boy  somewhat  under  size  but  without  mart 
stigmata.  When  admitted  at  the  age  of  15  he  could  not  ta 
well,  understood  but 
could  not  explain.  Was 
trustworthy,  active,  had 
been  in  public  school 
nine  years  but  did  not 
know  his  letters.  Al- 
though persistent  efforts 
were  made,  he  never 
accomplished  much  in  the  book  work.  A  year  after  admissi 
the  record  says — "has  improved  some  in  his  English  although 
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is  a  dreamer  and  gives  very  poor  attention,  does  very  well  in 
number  work."  A  year  later  "does  not  improve  much  in  Eng- 
lish, f<»gets  from  one  day  to  the  next  all  he  has  learned,  does 
not  know  combinations  to  ten."  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
train  him  to  do  more  than  wash  windows,  make  beds,  scrub  and 
help  a  little  with  the  other  children,  when  carefully  directed. 
He  is  cheerful,  affectionate,  truthful,  rather  sensitive. 

The  heredity  may  possibly  be  considered  a  little  doubtful  in 
this  case.  The  mother  was  clearly  feeble-minded,  was  an  English 
mill-worker ;  of  her  sibs  nothing  can  be  learned  except  that  one 
died  at  19  from  "over-exerting  his  brain";  the  others  married 
and  had  children,  one  having  an  idiotic  child. 

David's  mother  had  six  miscarriages,  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  her  ill  health. 
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CASE  68.  ENOCH  M.  21  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
'I  years.  American  bom,  of  Scotch  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at 
'he  age  of  four,  serious  spinal  meningitis  at  the  age  of  ten.  **  Fall  in  the 
''ard  at  the  age  of  two  "  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  defect. 

Enoch  is  rather  a  sober,  silent  boy  but  willing  and  tries,  is 
ruthful,  but  very  slow;  never  accomplished  anything  worth 
rhile  in  the  three  R's  nor  in  manual  training.  He  does  very 
oorly  in  basketry,  succeeds  somewhat  in  knitting.    At  present 

doing  simple  housework,  has  the  reputation  of  being  kind  to 
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the  little  children,  esp)ecially  the  cripples,  and  is  a  helper 
dergarten  work ;  inclined  to  be  moody. 

His  mental  defect  was  not  noticed  until  he  was  about 
years  old ;  this  was  two  years  before  he  had  meningitis  s 
can  hardly  be  the  cause  and  it  seems  to  be  rather  late  i 
supposed  cause  of  **  a  fall  in  the  yard." 

The  family  chart  undoubtedly  shows  the  hereditary  cha 
Enoch's  two  sisters  are  defective ;  six  sibs  died  in  infancy 
are  three  that  are  unknown  and  two  that  are  normal 
mother  is  normal  while  the  father  is  alcoholic  and  feeble-n 
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CASE  69.  TILLIE  M.  21  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  be 
10  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  measles, 
ing-cough  and  scariet  fever. 

Tillie  is  a  typical  high  grade  imbecile,  about  average  size 
she  came,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  had  never  attended  s 
was  obedient,  frank,  active  and  truthful.  Under  trainir 
accomplished  little  in  English;  had  no  conception  of  m 
could  spell  words  of  three  letters  and  write  words,  some 
Later  learned  to  coimt  a  little  but  never  got  beyond  the  : 
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rudiments ;  work  in  wood  and  in  sewing  is  very  poor,  does  better 
[  in  the  lighter  housework.     She   is  quarrelsome  and   stubborn, 
affectionate,  is  sometimes  willing  and  tries ;  is  generally  easy  to 
manage;   will  probably  make  no  further  advancement. 

Her  mother  is  feeble-minded,  her  father  alcoholic ;  the  father, 
however,  seems  to  be  of  a  good  family,  as  all  of  the  individuals 
that  we  know  are  normal.  The  mother's  family,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  bad ;  she  has  a  defective  sister  and  the  rest  of  her 
sibs  are  either  doubtful  or  died  in  infancy ;  the  defective  sister 
married  an  alcoholic  man  and  had  two  feeble-minded  children 
and  the  rest  died  in  infancy,  or  are  undetermined. 
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CASE  70.  NED  N.  22  years  ord.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here  7 
years.  American  bora,  of  American  parentage.  Condition  attributed  to 
the  mother's  ill  health.  The  birth  was  difl&cult.  Instruments  were  used. 
The  child  has  had  measles,  had  spasms  at  6  months,  has  had  whooping- 
cough,  had  diphtheria  at  the  age  of  10. 

Ned  is  a  good  looking  boy,  of  regular  features,  wears  glasses, 
is  a  little  undersized,  being  about  as  tall  as  25%  of  boys  of  his 
age.  His  hand  grip  is  equivalent  to  that  of  10%  of  boys  of  his 
age.  His  lung  capacity  is  lower  than  any  recorded.  When  ad- 
mitted at  the  age  of  14,  he  could  count  to  eight,  but  did  not  know 
color,  could  do  an  errand,  was  fond  of  play,  trustful  and  truthful. 
A  year  later  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  ''improved  splendidly  in 
basketry,"  showing  energy  and  capability;   is  beginning  to  m- 
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prove  a  little  in  his  English  work ;  speaks  plainer ;  always  obe- 
dient ;  generally  cheerful ;  work  always  well  done ;  is  generous, 
thoughtful,  most  helpful  with  boys  in  the  cottage,  fond  of  dress, 
neat  and  clean.  A  year  later  the  record  says,  ''is  a  faithful, 
earnest  worker,  but  has  no  originality."  Ned  has  always  beea 
a  good  and  satisfactory  boy,  has  made  a  good  deal  of  progress 
in  various  ways.  He  can  now,  at  the  age  of  22,  read  in  the 
Second  Reader.  He  is  an  excellent  worker  and  helper  in  the  cot- 
tage ;  ia  the  carpenter  shop,  is  reported  as  equal  to  many  regular 
carpenters.  He  is  cheerful,  quiet  and  obedient ;  is  very  willing, 
sensitive  and  somewhat  timid  or  retiring ;  does  not  speak  very 
distinctly ;  is  honest  and  truthful,  sometimes  a  little  mischievous. 
The  chart  shows  at  a  glance  the  source  of  the  defect.  His 
father's  family  is  normal,  but  his  mother  is  defective,  and  her 
family  also,  including  her  father,  thus  giving  us  three  generations 

of  defectives. 

* 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  Ned's  father  mar- 
ried twice  and  furthermore  it  was  his  first  wife  that  bore  him  the 
defective  child.    His  second  wife  was  normal  and  gave  him 

three  normal  children.    This  is  significant,  because  it  is  sometimes 

« 

urged  that  defective  children  are  bom  when  the  parents  are 
older  and  that  this  is  somehow  connected  with  the  result.  In 
this  case,  it  is  seen  that  the  children  that  were  bom  when  the 
father  was  young  were  the  defective  ones,  while  those  bom  of 
the  second  wife  when  he  was  older,  are  normal. 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  Ned's  paternal  grandfather 

is  also  the  grandfather  of  Case  229.  Case  229  shows  nothing 
in  the  family  tree  to  warrant  us  in  calling  it  hereditary  feeble- 
mindedness, yet  it  would  be  possible  and  thoroughly  in  accord- 
ance with  Mendelian  law  that  this  grandfather  may  have  car- 
ried the  determiners  for  defectiveness  which  appeared  only  under 
right  conditions,  namely,  in  the  one  case  when  the  father  of  Ned 
married  a  feeble-minded  woman,  in  the  other  case  when  the 
mother  of  Case  229,  who  was  herself  insane,  and  blind,  married, 
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for  her  second  husband,  a  man  who  was  alcoholic.  It  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  what  might  be  perfectly  clear  if  we  knew  the  facts, 
and  it  emphasizes  what  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
many  a  family  where  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  f  eeble-minded- 
ness,  there  may,  nevertheless,  lie  a  recessive  trait  which  only 
comes  out  when  the  right  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Case  229,  in 
other  words,  may  be  typical  of  a  good  many  that  really  are 
hereditary,  although  they  do  not  show  it. 

CHART  71 
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CASE  71.  JENNIE  N.  32  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here  15 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  measles,  whooping- 
cough  and  convulsions.  Defect  is  said  to  be  congenital,  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  condition  of  the  mother. 

Jennie  was  seventeen  years  old  when  admitted,  could  care 
for  herself,  but  not  well;  was  obedient  although  die  ^d  noV 
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understand  language  thoroughly ;  slow  of  speech ;  did  nut 
recognize  color  or  form ;  knew  a  few  letters  but  could  not  read ; 
would  start  a  task  and  forget  to  finish  it ;  had  been  in  school  five 
years.  Memory  and  attention  poor;  could  see  and  hear  well; 
excitable  and  nervous ;  fond  of  children  and  animals ;  had  na 
bad  habits;  was  active,  truthful,  easily  managed.  Under  train- 
ing she  learned  to  read  and  spell  very  little  and  to  count  up 
to  ten ;  knew  green,  yellow  and  orange  by  sight.  In  industrial 
work  she  learned  to  sew  very  nicely;  could  copy  anything; 
learned  to  sweep  and  clean  in  the  cottage ;  was  never  trouble- 
some; made  an  apron  without  assistance. 

The  family  chart  shows  unmistakably  the  hereditary  taint 
Jennie  has  two  normal  brothers,  one  undetermined.  There 
have  been  two  miscarriages.  Her  father  is  alcoholic  and  feeble- 
minded. The  mother  is  normal  but  has  a  feeble-minded  sister 
who  is  epileptic.  On  the  father's  side,  a  sister  and  two  cousins 
are  feeble-minded.  These  are  the  daughters  of  his  mother's 
sister.  One  of  these  has  married  and  has  a  family  of  fourteen 
children  of  whom  six  are  feeble-minded  and  none  are  recorded 
as  normal. 

In  the  case  of  these  cousins  of  the  father,  it  is  true  other  blood 
has  come  in  through  marriage  and  we  know  nothing  of  its  char- 
acter ;  but  the  fact  that  there  is  feeble-mindedness  in  the  father's 
family  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  this  strain  which  is 
carried  through  in  the  collateral  branch  and  it  shows  not  only 
in  the  cousins  of  the  father  but  in  the  next  generation. 

There  are  thirteen  individuals  known  to.  be  feeble-minded  as 
against  seventeen  known  to  be  normal.  As  one  looks  at  the  long 
line  of  unknown  sisters  most  of  whom  have  married  atid  had 
rather  large  families,  one  shudders  at  the  possibility  of  the 
transmission  of  the  same  defect  to  their  children.  ^ 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  the  descendants  of  these  people. 

CASE  72.  IHLLIE  N.  35  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
20  years. 
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Upon  admission  she  was  excitable,  nervous,  obstinate,  rather 
sulky  and  vulgar,  gluttonous,  inclined  to  stray  away,  defective 
in  speech ;  could  dress  and  undress  herself,  knew  a  little  of  the 
alphabet,  but  could  not  read ;  could  count  to  50. 

In  our  school  department,  she  did  not  make  much  prog- 
ress; after  three  years,  can  read  a  few  words  from  a  chart. 
Industrially,  she  has  become  highly  trained,  so  that  now 
she  can  do  all  kinds  of  housework,  including  sewing ;  is  much 
improved  in   disposition;  has  probably  reached  her   limit   in 
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trainability ;  needs  very  careful  guidance.  She  is  not  at  all 
a  bad  looking  woman,  and  if  unprotected  would  undoubtedly 
pass  for  an  ignorant  but  well  meaning  woman  and  might 
be  accepted  as  a  wife  by  some  one  who  merely  wanted  a 
house-keeper.  That  she  would  become  the  mother  of  defective 
children,  if  any,  is  clear  from  the  family  chart.  She  can  copy 
a  square  but  is  not  always  sure  of  a  diamond,  sometimes  can  copy 
it,  but  other  times  not.  Does  not  always  know  her  right  and 
left  hand.  Her  definitions  are  those  of  a  child  of  six.  She  does 
not  Know  how  old  she  is,  knows  the  money  but  cannot  count  the 
stamps.  Knows  colors,  cannot  count  backwards  from  20-1,  nor 
tell  the  difference  between  a  butterfly  and  a  fly,  nor  paper  and  cloth. 
Can  repeat  the  days  of  the  week,  but  not  the  months  oi  tiv^  ^^'ax* 
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Both  parents  are  feeble-minded,  the  father  being  also  ale 
holic.  He  has  a  normal  sister.  A  brother  was  insane  but  w 
the  father  of  ii  children,  one  of  whom  was  feeble-minded,  o 
normal,  one  died  in  infancy  and  the  rest  are  unknown.  T 
mother  had  two  feeble-minded  sisters.  One  of  these  had  t 
children  of  whom  two  were  normal,  one  died  in  infancy;  t 
rest  are  unknown.  Our  girl  has  three  sisters  and  three  brothc 
all  feeble-minded ;  one  other  sister  died  in  infancy.  One  of  t 
feeble-minded  sisters  married  a  normal  man.  They  have  t^ 
children,  a  feeble-minded  girl  and  a  boy  imdetermined. 

This  seems  to  be  a  family  with  many  peculiarities  which  it 
difficult  to  unravel.  Many  of  these  people  can  do  good  wor 
but  are  erratic,  often  drinking,  and  with  manifestations  lil 
insanity  and  yet  these  conditions  are  only  temporary  and  pe 
haps  are  only  peculiar  forms  of  weak-mindedness. 
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CASE  73.  GRACE  N.  9  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  four  yea 
and  whooping-cough.  Condition  is  said  to  be  congenital  from  the  fathei 
alcoholism. 

Grace  is  a  rather  pretty,  attractive  child.  When  admitted  si 
spoke  a  little  brokenly,  could  partly  dress  and  undress  hersel 
could  do  an  errand.    Under  training  she  learned  very  w( 
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in  the  kindergarten  and  has  learned  to  do  several  things  that  she 
could  not  do  when  she  came.    Mentally,  she  has  practically  made 
no  change  in  the  two  years. 
Her  Binet  tests  are  interesting  and  are  as  follows : 

Jan.  13,  191 1  —  she  tested  6** 


July  12, 

1911  —  " 

(( 

6» 

Oct.  27, 

1911—  " 

i€ 

7 

Jan.  6, 

1912—  " 

c< 

7 

Mar.  6, 

191 2 —  *•' 

t€ 

7» 

July  22, 

1912—  " 

ii 

7 

Mar.  20, 

1913  -  " 

it 

6* 

It  will  be  noted  that  at  the  time  of  admission  she  was  about 

seven  years  and  three  months  old,  and  tested  a  little  under  seven, 

she  was  therefore,  according  to  our  tests,  not  feeble-minded. 

While  her  feeble-mindedness  did  not  show  according  to  the  test, 

it  nevertheless  had  shown  in  other  ways,  so  that  it  was  thot  that 

the  School  was  the  proper  place  for  her.    It  will  be  further  noted 

that  her  latest  testing  gives  her  precisely  the  same  grade  as  the 

testing  two  years  ago,  and  whereas,  at  that  time  it  made  her 

only  slightly  backward,  it  now  puts  her  more  than  two  years 

backward  and  because  she  has  stood  still  all  this  time  there  is 

probably  no  question  but  that  she  has  reached  her  mental  limit, 

and  as  the  years  go  by  she  will  continue  to  show  more  and  more 

backwardness  or  feeble-mindedness. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  mental  age  are  of  interest.  Upon 
examination  of  the  test  sheets,  one  discovers  several  tests  that 
seem  to  be  on  the  border  line ;  she  can  sometimes  do  them  and 
sometimes  she  fails.  If  she  succeeds,  she  reaches  the  highest  point 
of  7*;  if  she  fails  on  them  all,  she  falls  back  to  6'  or  6*; 
sometimes  she  misses  some  and  succeeds  in  others.  The  two 
questions  most  variable  are  —  to  count  thirteen  pennies,  which 
she  can  sometimes  do,  and  at  other  times  not,  and  to  draw 

*  This  means  6  yean  and  4  points ;  5  points  would  mean  another  year. 
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the  diamond,  in  which  she  was  once  successful  and  on  all  othe  i 
occasions  failed.  Apparently  we  have  caught  this  child  almos't: 
as  soon  as  her  defect  began  to  appear. 

A  glance  at  the  family  history  also  shows  an  interesting  condi- 
tion. The  mother  is  feeble-minded  and  of  a  feeble-minded  fam- 
ily, but  the  father  seems  rather  to  be  a  degenerate  and  probably 
of  a  good  family,  as  his  ancestors,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace 
them,  seem  to  be  entirely  normal.  Of  the  hereditary  character 
of  the  defect  in  the  mother's  family,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  what  we  have  found 
in  other  cases  where  frequently  children  do  not  show  their  defect 
until  seven,  eight,  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  from  all  ap- 
pearances they  seem  to  be  normal  up  to  that  time.  This, 
again,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  children  of 
two  defectives  appear  normal  while  young,  but  show  the  defect 
as  they  grow  older. 
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CASE  74.  KONRAD  N.  18  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
4  years.    American  bom;  father  German,  mother  American. 

Konrad  is  a  lively,  cheerful  boy  of  the  high  imbecile  grade ; 
full  of  fun,  enjoys  play,  a  willing  worker ;  gives  no  t^^ouble  any- 
where and  always  does  his  best,  which  is  of  course  not  very  effi- 
cient. He  had  attended  public  school  four  or  five  years  before 
he  came  to  the  Training  School  and  had  become  able  to  read  in 
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the  First  Reader ;  can  count  to  thirty ;  can  add  a  little ;  at- 
tention is  good,  imitation  poor.  He  is  improving,  but  only  along 
the  line  of  industrial  work ;  has  undoubtedly  reached  his  limit 
in  the  reading  and  other  book  work ;  is  improving  in  woodwork 
and  basketry,  can  do  nice  ironing  in  the  laundry  and  is  a  very 
good  waiter  boy ;  is  a  little  under  size  but  not  markedly  defec- 
tive physically,  though  there  are  some  stigmata  when  one  looks 
more  closely. 

He  does  not  always  know  his  right  hand,  cannot  count 
13  pennies,  can  copy  the  square  but  not  the  diamond ;  re- 
peats the  days  of  the  week  but  not  the  months  of  the  year; 
cannot  repeat  five  figures  nor  name  the  four  colors. 

The  chart  of  this  family  repays  careful  study,  it  reveals  re- 
markable things.    The  boy  is  the  oldest  of  eight  children,  all  of 
whom  are  feeble-minded.    There  have  been  three  miscarriages, 
one  accidental,  two  the  result  of  drugs.    The  mother  is  feeble- 
minded and  alcoholic ;  she  has  a  brother  who  is  feeble-minded 
and  a    normal    brother   and    sister   who    have    normal    chil- 
dren;   their  parents  are  alcoholic.    The  father  is  perhaps  a 
normal  man,  he  has  a  half-brother  who  is  feeble-minded,  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  casts  doubt  upon  the  father's  normality 
unless  indeed  we  take  his  alcoholism  as  indicating  defect.     The 
father  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  was  a  normal  woman  and 
they  had  normal  children  and  a  great  many  who  died  in  infancy. 
This  father  lacks  some  joints  in  his  fingers  and  toes.     His 
first  family  of  children  show  nothing  of  this ;  the  second  family 
of  children  all  show  this  defect. 

CASE  75.  MYRTLE  N.  26  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
1 1  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  convulsions  at  two 
years,  has  had  chorea,  had  whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  seven. 

Myrtle  came  to  us  at  the  age  of  15;  her  speech  was  im- 
perfect, she  could  read  very  little  and  could  not  recognize 
color  nor  form.  In  addition  to  this  she  had  very  bad  habits, 
morally,  and  was  a  very  disagreeable  and  difficult  girl  to  get 
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along  with.  She  was  sober,  silent  and  morose,  quarrelsome,  thiev- 
ing, imtruthfnl,  excitable  and  sly.  Much  effort  was  exerted 
to  train  her  into  better  habits  and  a  better  disposition.  She 
improved  very  remarkably  in  her  ability ;  became  able  to  read, 
and  to  write  a  very  good  narrative.  Industrially,  she  learned 
to  do  good  fancy  work  and  to  do  her  housework  very  well,  and 
is  to-day  an  excellent  worker  in  the  cottage  with  the  children. 
But  nothing  affected  her  morals  and  her  disposition  imtil  she  was 
given  a  small  child  to  care  for.  Her  mother  instinct,  thus  aroused, 
was  made  the  lever  by  which  she  was  forced  to  give  up  her  bad 
habits.    When  she  was  told  firmly,  that  at  the  first  outcrop  of 
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any  of  her  old  temper  and  bad  habits,  this  child  would  be  taken 
from  her  and  given  to  someone  else  to  care  for,  the  result  was  a 
remarkable  transformation  of  character.  And  altho  the  child 
lived  only  a  couple  of  years.  Myrtle  has  never  fully  gone  back  to 
her  earlier  condition.  To-day,  while  not  entirely  satisfactory 
in  disposition,  yet  she  is  a  fairly  useful  Institution  worker. 
She  is  not  always  cheerful,  but  is  generally  so.  Rather  good- 
tempered  but  still  somewhat  thieving  and  untruthful ;  has  long 
since  reached  her  highest  development  and  will  undoubtedly 
remain  in  her  present  condition  for  some  years. 
The  family  chart  shows  a  large  proportion  of  defectives.    It 
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is  probable  that  her  four  sibs  are  all  defective  like  herself  altho 
some  are  brighter  than  others.  The  mother  is  defective  and 
the  mother's  sibs  are  questionable.  The  father  himself  is  ques- 
tionably normal  with  the  probability  strong  that  he  is  not  quite 
bright. 

After  a  look  at  the  chart  we  find  several  others  that  are 
questionably  normal.  This  means  that  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered normal  at  all,  they  are  still  of  low  grade  and  rather  poor 
representatives  of  the  race.  On  the  other  hand  certain  branches 
of  the  family  seem  to  be  fairly  normal  and  reasonably  satisfactory 
people. 

A  careful  study  of  her  character  shows  that  Myrtle  is  exactly 
the  type  of  girl  that  is  making  so  much  trouble  for  our  social 
workers.  If  she  were  at  large  in  the  commimity  she  would  be 
making  trouble  and  we  should  be  wondering  what  is  the  matter 
with  her. 
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CASE  76.  MOLLIS  N.  24  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Been  here  13 
years.  American  bora,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of 
seven.  Mollie  was  a  sickly  baby,  weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds  at  birth ; 
has  imperfect  speech,  is  imder  size,  has  vacant  looking  eyes,  mouth  protrud- 
ing and  open,  always  twitching. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  o£  eleven,  could  not  read,  did  xiol 
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know  her  letters,  could  count  to  ten,  attention  poor ;  had  been 
at  school  for  four  years  with  no  effect ;  had  bad  habits.  Shenude 
a  little  progress  in  our  school,  learned  to  write  and  print,  and  to 
write  numbers  up  to  ten ;  can  make  beds  and  sweep  a  littlei  caaa 
dress  and  undress  herself ;  has  long  since  reached  her  liniit  of  im- 
provement and  trainability. 

The  family  chart  shows  a  generally  low  grade  family.  MoDie 
is  the  only  living  child,  the  others  dying  in  infancy.  Whether 
there  was  mental  defect  of  so  low  a  grade  as  to  constitute  tetbh- 
mindedness  in  the  father's  family  is  hard  to  say ;  he  married  for 
his  second  wife  a  woman  of  questionable  mentality  and  had  two 
children  who  are  doubtfully  normal.  A  nephew  of  his  waa  un- 
doubtedly feeble-minded,  died  at  seven  years  and  could  never 
walk  nor  talk.  The  supposed  cause  was  injury  to  the  mother. 
That  may  be  the  cause  or  it  may  be  hereditary ;  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding. 

On  the  mother's  side  will  be  noted  an  unusual  amount  of 
tuberculosis.  The  maternal  grandmother  was  probably  defec- 
tive but  the  proof  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  mark  her  that  way. 
She  had  four  feeble-minded  children  and  three  that  died  in  in- 
fancy, another  one  is  questionably  normal.  Of  the  mother's 
three  feeble-minded  brothers  none  can  walk  or  talk  well. 

CASE  77.  BERTHA  N.  15  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
9  years.     American  bom,  of  American  parents. 

Bertha  is  ataxic ;  this  extends  to  her  walking  and  the  general 
control  of  her  muscles.  This  naturally  interferes  greatly  with 
her  ability  to  do  things  and  express  herself.  She  has  great  per- 
sistence, which  is  rather  characteristic  of  this  type,  so  that  she  is 
gradually  overcoming  a  great  deal  of  her  lack  of  control  of  move- 
ment. She  is  very  attentive  and  quick  to  grasp  ideas  read 
to  her;  can  count  a  little;  can  write  a  well  worded  letter, 
although  of  course  the  chirography  is  bad;  her  spelling  is 
fair.     She  can  use  a  plane  and  saw  with  considerable  success 
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^d  sews  fairly  well.  Although  all  of  tWs  is  very  awkwardly  done 
'rom  the  standpoint  of  a  normal  person,  for  Bertha,  it  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  find  that  she  can  do  these  things.  She  is  a 
very  faithful  worker  around  the  cottage  with  anything  that 
comes  within  her  possibilities. 

There  is  very  clearly  a  weakness  in  the  family,  both  nervous 
^d  mental.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  case  where  there  is  in  the 
family  of  the  father  a  mental  defect  which  has  lain  dormant  for  a 
couple  of  generations  but  which  reappears,  possibly  as  the  result 
of  the  father's  marrying  into  a  family  that  is  weak  nervously. 

CASE  78.  HOWARD  O.  21  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
'  years.  American  bom,  of  German  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at 
^Qe  age  of  six  years ;  has  had  sore  eyes. 

Howard  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  boy  who  would  be 
^^l^en  as  normal  by  many  persons  who  saw  him  at  his  work.  He 
^  a  reticence  in  speech  which  protects  him  wonderfully.  He 
^^eps  silent  and  looks  wise.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  him 
^^  learn  anything  of  the  usual  school  work.  Even  after  three 
years  here,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  knew  but  a  few  number 
^oinbmations  with  the  aid  of  objects  only ;  copied  poorly ;  had 
^ery  little  idea  of  form.    In  conmion  with  most  defective?^  Vi*^ 
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likes  to  be  noticed,  altho  perhaps  this  is  a  little  stronger  in 
him  than  in  others.  He  works  well  at  whatever  he  undertakes,  as 
long  as  the  novelty  of  it  gets  him  a  good  deal  of  attention  and 
praise. 

For  example,  in  1907,  he  was  errand  boy  for  about  six  months 
and  when  the  novelty  wore  oflf  he  was  of  little  use  in  this  capacity; 
he  would  stop  and  talk  instead  of  doing  his  errands.  In  1911 
again  he  was  made  a  very  special  errand  boy  with  a  uniform  and 
was  also  a  phone  boy,  managing  the  switchboard,  etc.  This 
flattered  him  greatly  and  he  was  a  great  success  for  some  time. 
In  191 2,  however,  he  had  to  be  discharged  from  this  because 
again  he  began  to  talk  and  loiter  at  the  work ;  since  then  he  has 
been  with  the  electrician  and  doing  outside  work  and  probably 
he  will  have  the  same  experience  there. 

He  is  inclined  to  be  sober  and  silent,  and  sometimes  stubborn. 
He  is  honest  but  forgetful.  His  left  leg  is  quite  a  little  shorter 
than  the  right,  probably  a  congenital  condition.  This  gives 
him  an  imsymmetrical  attitude. 

The  family  chart  shows  at  a  glance  the  hereditary  character 
of  his  mental  defect ;  it  is  noted  that  two  of  his  sibs  are  in  other 
Institutions  at  public  expense.  From  the  number  of  defective 
children  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  father  as  well  as  the 
mother  was  feeble-minded. 
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CASE  79.    DORA  O.     15  years  old.    Mentality  7.    Has  been  here 
4  years.    Birthplace  unknown,  nationality  of  parents  unknown. 

This  is  a  high  grade  child  of  the  type  very  commonly  seen  on 
the  street  among  the  poorer  classes.  When  admitted,  she  talked 
distinctly  and  much ;  poor  memory ;  could  sweep  and  dust  and 
belp  around  the  house ;  has  improved  a  little  under  training  but 
it  is  very  slow ;  can  write  a  few  words  very  illegibly ;  needs  con- 
stant watching ;  has  learned  to  do  some  simple  sewing ;  can  do 
practically  nothing  in  school  work;  has  improved  in  basketry 
and  some  in  sewing ;  has  a  violent  temper  and  when  she  gives 
way  to  it,  scratches  and  swears. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  chart,  this  is  a  very  bad  family. 
Wherever  anything  is  known  of  its  members,  they  are  as  a  rule 
defective,  very  few  normal  people  having  been  found.  The 
father  and  mother  are  both  feeble-minded.  The  father  is  sex- 
ually immoral  and  is  serving  a  ten  years'  sentence  in  States  Prison 
for  carnal  abuse  of  this  child.  His  parents  are  undetermined  but 
his  maternal  grandfather  was  called  **  crazy,"  or  **  always  a  little 
off "  —  probably  feeble-minded.    A  sister  of  this  child's  xnoXJckfet 
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had  a  feeble-minded  daughter  who  in  turn  had  a  family  of  ten 
children,  of  whom  at  least  three  are  feeble-minded.  Another 
sister  is  a  moron  and  has  at  least  one  feeble-minded  child.  None 
are  normal.  A  brother  was  normal,  but  married  a  feeble-minded 
woman  and  had  at  least  two  feeble-minded  children.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  defect  runs  through  the  family  and  there  would 
be  many  more  black  marks  if  more  facts  could  be  learned. 
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CASE  80.    WILLIE  S.    32  years  old.    Mentality  7.    Has  been  here 
15  years.    American  bom,  of  American  parentage.    He  has  had  measles, 
mumps,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria  and  tonsillitis ;  has  never  been  ill  since 
he  has  been  here. 

When  he  came,  had  been  at  school  6  or  7  years,  was  below  aver- 
age in  size  and  weight,  could  wash  and  dress  himself ;  understood 
a  conmiand ;  knew  the  alphabet  but  could  not  read ;  wrote  a 
few  words ;  was  fond  of  horses,  could  harness  and  drive  them. 
Parents  expected  him  to  become  self-supporting.  He  was  placed 
in  the  school  department  and  after  a  year  could  print  his  first 
name  from  memory  and  his  last  name  from  copy.  Two  years  later 
it  was  reported  that  he  made  no  improvement.  Was  called  a 
"don't  care"  boy ;  could  read  the  first  page  on  a  chart  and  count 
to  20 ;  could  write  his  name  from  memory ;  knew  color  and  form. 
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He  is,  at  present,  a  good  Institution  helper,  does  housework 
and  laundry  work  quite  satisfactorily,  under  direction.  He  is 
generally  cheerful,  rather  silent,  sometimes  quarrelsome  and 
stubborn,  but  usually  obedient;    willing  and  tries;    is  slow. 

He  can  copy  a  square  but  not  a  diamond.  He  cannot  count 
13  pennies  nor  show  his  right  hand  nor  left  ear ;  can  repeat  the 
days  of  the  week,  but  not  the  months  of  the  year ;  defines  by 
use;  cannot  count  three  one-cent  and  three  two-cent  stamps; 
can  remember  only  four  figures. 

His  chart  shows  both  parents  feeble-minded,  father  alco- 
holic, mother  tuberculous,  and  blind  or  at  least  approaching 
it.  This  is  a  very  mixed  family.  Some  of  the  children  are  de- 
ddedly  defective,  one  is  epileptic ;  another  one  is  relatively  quite 
bright.  The  father's  uncle  was  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 
He  had  also  a  nephew  that  was  feeble-minded.  Of  the  rest,  little 
can  be  found.  The  mother  had  a  large  number  of  feeble-minded 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  suffered  from  tuberculosis  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  blindness  in  the  family,  even  for  three  genera- 
tions back.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  sexual  perversity,  nearly 
all  of  these  people  having  borne  or  begotten  children  out  of 
wedlock.  The  mental  condition  of  these  defectives  varies  all 
the  way  from  very  low  grade,  weU  marked  idiots  up  to  high 
grade  morons  and  border  line  cases. 

CASE  81.    FRANCES  T.     27  years  old.    Mentality  7.    Has  been  here 
14  years.     American  bom,  of  American  parents.     Assigned  cause  "  menin- 
gitis," which  she  had  at  the  age  of  six  months.    The  child  also  had  convul- 
sions at  the  same  time.    Has  had  measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever 
and  bronchitis. 

Frances  is  a  very  good  girl  of  medium  intelligence  altho  the 
teachers  say  it  would  take  her  months  to  memorize  four  lines. 
She  is  cheerful,  affectionate,  obedient;  willing  and  tries,  truth- 
ful. The  limit  of  her  ability  in  reading  and  counting  is  the 
ability  to  read  **the  apple*'  in  the  primer,  to  count  to  ten  and  to 
add  by  twos ;  in  manual  training  she  is  not  very  good,  she  spoils 
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a  great  many  pieces.  She  embroiders  very  well  and  is  fond  of 
sewing,  does  something  at  this ;  knits  very  well.  She  is  a  very 
slow  worker,  but  tries  hard ;  does  housework  and  waits  upon 
the  table,  tho  poorly. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  hereditary  character 
of  the  defect,  even  though  her  father  and  mother  are  undeter- 
mined ;  there  are  enough  others  in  the  family  who  are  known  to 
be  defective  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  blood. 

Her  father  was  alcoholic  and  tuberculous,  said  to  have  been 
gay  and  fond  of  fast  horses  and  women. 

CASE  82.  GARDA  T.  29  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
10  years.    American  born;  nationality  of  parents  unknown. 

Garda  has  rather  a  pleasant  face  and  good  physique ;  has  been 
somewhat  trained ;  is  an  industrial  helper ;  works  in  the  cottage 
and  laundry.  She  cannot  do  school  work  at  all,  but  does  good 
laimdry  work  and  cares  for  the  more  helpless  children.  She  has 
fair  memory,  good  imitation,  laughs  and  cries  without  cause; 
is  heedless  of  danger,  active,  obstinate  and  passionate,  destruc- 
tive and  selfish. 

The  chart  shows  an  unusually  bad  family,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  distinctly  feeble-minded  and  a  number  of  others  are 
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doubtful,  but  with  a  strong  probability  of  defect.  There  is  some 
epilepsy,  some  insanity,  some  criminaUty  and  some  alcohoUsm 
in  the  family.  There  are  forty-five  people  represented  on  this 
chart,  who  are  feeble-minded,  and  even  this  appalling  number 
would  be  somewhat  increased  if  we  included  some  doubtful  ones ; 
a  number  of  these  are,  or  have  been,  in  public  Institutions  at 
public  expense. 
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CASE  83 .  DAVID  AND  NANCY  X.  David  is  3 1  years  old.  Mentatity 
6.  Nancy  29  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Have  been  here  19  and  20  years 
respectively.    American  bom  and  of  American  parentage. 

Of  David  it  is  recorded  when  he  entered  the  institutto: 
'Xan  dress  and  undress  himself;  speech  is  slow;  knows  Golor; 
attention  poor,  imitation  poor ;  does  some  housework ;  is  indo- 
lent, untruthful  and  destructive,  cannot  read  nor  write,  has  been 
considered  insane,  has  been  in  school  four  or  five  years  with  no 
improvement."  After  admission,  he  constantly  improved.  At 
one  time,  he  was  making  the  most  progress  of  any  boy  in  Us 

group;  gradually  grew  less  stubborn 
and  became  helpful  in  dormitory  and 
kitchen. 

At  present,  can  sweep  and  scrub, 
polish  shoes,  saw  wood,  dig  dirt,  cat 
grass  and  do  things  that  require  only  a 
little  judgment ;  can  write  a  letter,  but 
it  is  badly  spelled  and  badly  constructed; 
is  cheerful,  sober,  silent,  stubborn,  quiet,  obedient,  willing  and 
tries,  truthful  and  slow,  quick-tempered. 

Nancy,  upon  admission,  could  neither  read,  write  nor  count 
Recognized  color  and  form,  was  fond  of  music.  Memory  was 
poor  and  attention  fair.  She  could  do  some  housework,  was 
excitable,  nervous  and  inclined  to  be  indolent.  In  the  school 
department  her  progress  was  slow.  In  one  year,  she  had  learned 
only  to  write  A  and  print  A,  H,  Y  from  memory.  Five  years 
after  admission,  she  knew  the  alphabet  and  could  get  correct 
answers  to  mental  arithmetic,  whe^i  she  had  ilie  objects  before  hat. 
At  present  she  can  write  about  the  same  kind  of  letter  as  bcr, 
brother;  gets  along  well  with  the  girls;  does  very  good  house' 
work;  is  at  times  cheerful,  sober,  silent,  cranky,  quarrelsome, 
stubborn,  active,  quiet  and  obedient,  obstinate,  willing  and  tries, 
truthful,  slow,  quick-tempered,  thieving,  excitable ;  has  bad  habits. 
But  little  is  known,  or  could  be  found  out,  about  the  family, 
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but  what  there  is,  is  all  bad.    The  father  and  mother  were  both 
feeble-minded.    A  sister,  feeble-minded,  is  in  the  State  Home 
for  Women.    A  younger  brother  is  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
the  railroad.    The  father  was  a  cripple  who  made  and  sold  shoe 
strings,  on  the  street,  for  a  living.    They  lived  in  an  upstairs  back- 
room in  a  little  house  on  an  alley  in  Philadelphia.    The  girl,  who 
is  now  at  the  State  Home,  was  taken  into  a  farmer's  family  where 
she  did  very  well  until  they  moved  to  the  city  and  opened  a  milk- 
shop.    It  was  impossible  for  her  to  make  change  for  a  pint  of 
milk;  besides  the  family  feared  for  the  child  as  she  matured,  so 
she  was  sent  to  the  State  Home. 
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CASE  84.  EDDIE  B.  13  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here  3 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of 
six. 

Eddie  is  an  ataxic  case  and  has  very  poor  control  of  his  limbs 
and  speech  organs;  has  made  considerable  progress  since  ad- 
mission and  can  get  around  better ;  can  even  weave  a  mat  and 
sew  cards. 

He  is  cheerful,  active  and  obedient,  very  affectionate,  rather 
excitable,  very  sensitive ;  tries  hard  to  talk  but  the  ataxia  ex- 
tends to  his  vocal  organs  and  he  cannot  be  understood. 

The  family  chart  shows  the  hereditary  character  of  the  defect. 
The  maternal  grandmother  was  feeble-minded  and  \t  \s  d^^x  >i!tkaX. 
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this  has  been  transmitted  thru  the  mother  to  our  boy  and  h.is 
older  brother.  It  might  be  urged  that  the  syphilis  of  the  father 
was  the  cause  of  the  defect,  but  how  then  shall  we  account  for 
the  two^normal  children,  one  of  them  being  Eddie's  twin  ? 

This  situation  of  twins,  the  one  normal  the  other  feeble- 
minded, is  hardly  to  be  explained  on  any  other  basis  than  hered- 
ity. The  syphilis  of  the  father  would  most  certainly  act  upon 
both  alike. 

There  is  nothing  else  to  be  noted  in  the  family,  except  perhaps 
the  very  frequent  number  of  divorces  and  separations  which  may 
be  significant  in  themselves. 
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CASE  85.  HERMAN  C.  28  yeaxs  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
20  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parentage.  Has  had  catarrh  and 
tonsillitis.  Assigned  cause  ^^  unfavorable  environment,  gross  neglect  from 
birth." 

Herman  came,  at  the  age  of  eight,  from  a  boys'  lodging  house 
of  the  S.P.C.C.  He  soon  took  an  interest  in  the  more  helpless 
children  and  assisted  them  up  and  down  stairs  and  when  out 
walking.  He  never  succeeded  in  doing  anything  with  the  three 
R's,  and  must  have  constant  review  to  remember  what  he  learns. 
When  he  was  fifteen,  it  is  recorded  he  would  shovel  coal  well 
when  watched,  otherwise  would  shirk  it.  He  now  works  at  the 
bam  and  has  to  be  managed  rather  tactfully  as  he  has  a  violent 
temper  when  roused.    He  is  well  developed  physically. 
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Herman  is  the  first  bom  of  a  family  of  five.  The  next  younger 
is  also  feeble-minded  and  epileptic.  The  next  died  at  four  years. 
The  last  two  are  possibly  normal.  The  father  of  this  family 
was  alcoholic,  but  nothing  'else  is  known.  The  mother  was 
feeble-minded ;  a  very  low  grade,  degenerate  woman ;  syphilitic, 
and  sexually  unmoral.  She  had  two  brothers,  feeble-minded 
like  herself,  five  other  sibs  imdetermined,  including  one  who  died 
in  infancy  and  one  that  was  a  suicide  for  love.  This  case  is  dis- 
tantiy  related  to  Case  102. 
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CASE  86.  FRANK  D.  24  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
xo  years.  American  born;  father  English,  mother  American.  Had  scarlet 
fever  at  the  age  of  four  years,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  defect. 

Frank  is  rather  a  helpless,  useless  sort  of  a  boy,  talks  a  great 
deal  and  is  profane,  cannot  do  any  kind  of  work ;  is  cranky  and 
quarrelsome  at  times,  other  times  cheerful.  He  is  very  slow  to 
act  but  quick-tempered;  has  bad  habits;  was  fourteen  when 
admitted,  and  then  it  was  said  his  capacity  was  *' nearly  normal.'' 
Now  he  knows  all  of  his  letters,  is  fond  of  music,  sings  many  songs ; 
memory  poor,  attention  slight,  imitation  good ;  is  left-handed. 

Frank's  family  history  is  one  that  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  positive  data.  It  is  clear  that  his  mother  is  feeble- 
minded and  sexually  immoral  as  weU.    Nothing  else  \s  Vtvct^tl 
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about  her  family  except  that  a  sister  was  immoral  like  herself  - 
as  was  also  the  mother. 

Frank's  father  is  undetermined,  he,  however,  had  a  normal 
brother  who  has  a  feeble-minded  grandson.  It  is  altogether  a- 
low  grade  family  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  hereditary^ 
character,  altho  not  many  of  the  defective  individuals  hav^ 
been  found. 

cHMtr  sy 


CASE  87.  GEORGE  E.  14  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  an  attack  of  diarrhoea 
at  the  age  of  seven  months;  has  had  marasmus  and  phlhiriasis  capitis. 
Assigned  cause  of  his  condition  is  the  diarrhoea  resulting  in  hydrocephaloid 
state. 

George  has  the  appearance  of  a  bright  little  boy  of  eight  years 
of  age.  He  did  not  begin  to  talk  until  four  and  has  never  learned 
to  talk  plainly.  He  has  never  gotten  beyond  the  kindergarten 
in  his  work  and  for  some  time  has  made  no  improvement ;  can 
memorize  the  words  of  songs  and  go  thru  the  motions  of  singing 
them.  He  is  cheerful,  but  quarrelsome  and  stubborn ;  active, 
affectionate,  quite  excitable,  destructive  and  mischievous;  has 
rather  a  strong  tendency  to  kick  and  bite  other  boys. 

George's  condition  is  clearly  deep  seated  and  hereditary ;  the 
sickness  referred  to  was  probably  an  incident  in  his  early  life. 
The  family  are  strongly  defective  and  have  for  years  been  ob- 
jects  of  charity  in  their  neighborhood. 
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CASE  88.  HOMER  F.  Deaf.  28  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been 
here  18  years.  Bom  in  Germany,  of  German  parents.  Deafness  supposed 
to  be  due  to  congestion  caused  by  whooping-cough.  He  had  whooping- 
(^ugh  at  the  age  of  two  months,  measles  at  six  years,  eczema  at  twelve 
years,  spasms  at  thirteen  years. 

Homer  can  say  about  twenty  words;   has  learned  a  little  in 
number,  can  subtract,  for  instance,  four  from  seven,  or  add  four 
and  three  with  objects ;  is  a  fairly  good  industrial  worker  about 
^e  cottage  or  in  the  laundry ;  can  do  good  work  when  he  tries 
but  gets  careless  and  stubborn ;    is   cheerful  but   quick- tem- 
pered ;  somewhat  quarrelsome ;  is  fond  of  other  children  and  is 
generally  agreeable  to  those  about  him ;  is  fairly  good  at  imper- 
sonating other  boys.    The  deafness  does  not  seem  to  be  heredi- 
^ry,  at  least  none  has  been  found  in  the  family.    The  mother  is 
feeble-minded  as  are  also  two  of  Homer^s  younger  brothers; 
two  sisters  are  perhaps  normal.     The  father  is  normal   but   a 
Weak,  easy-going  man ;  he  has  a  sister  who  is  considered  normal, 
but  of  her  five  children  only  one  lived,  two  being  still-births  and 
two  early  deaths. 

CASE  89.  JENNIE  G.  20  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here  11 
'ears.  American  bom;  father  German,  mother  Norwegian.  Has  had 
leasles,  whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  four,  scarlet  fever  at  seven. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  when  admitted,  Jennie  could  partly  dress 
erself;  understood  language,  but  not  always  a  command; 
ould  count  to  ten ;  recognized  color  and  form ;  was  obs\\»a.\.^ 
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and  passionate.    A  year  later  she  was  doing  simple  kindergarten 

ork,  was  rather  timid ;  could  sew,  and  cut  out  pictures ;  liked 

I    knit  on  a  spool  and  sew  on  buttons.    Thr^  years  later  she  was 

spelling  words  like  cat,  mat,  etc.,  could  form  a  few  letters,  could 

raid  raffia,  knew  the  value  of  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  could  count 

20 ;  could  sew  nicely.    Two  years  later  the  report  is,  "a  Kttle 

jtter  in  basketry,  is  incapable  of  progress  in  EInglish  wotk, 

sewing  good."    Three  years  later  "no  improvement  mentally 

and  little  manually."    That  was  in  1909  and  there  has  been 

^^^y^^j  0  practically    no    change    since. 

//     r^^  X  She  is  sober,  rather  quanebome, 

tSJ    I    IP  \y)  seldom  smiles ;  is  slow,  obedient, 

I  altho  sometimes  obstinate. 

I     I     I     1     I        J^yl?"         This  is  almost  certainly  a  h^ 
U  V I-J  O.LJ    ^QJSL-    reditary  case.    Jennie  is  the  ve- 
il ond  bom  of  five  children.    The 

youngest    died    at   seven, 


ther  three  are  in  homes  somewhere,  but  no  one  knows  when. 
The  father  was  probably  a  normal  man.  He  was  killed  hf  a 
fall.  The  mother  is  feeble-minded.  The  mother's  sister  hi 
two  daughters,  both  of  whom  were  inmioral  women.  NotUng 
further  is  known  of  the  family. 

CASE  90.    HAROLD  H.    19  years  old.    Mentality  6.    Has  been  hen  7 

years.  American  bom,  of  German  parents.  Has  right-sided  inguinal  henift' 
The  child  is  a  cheerful,  good  natured,  high  grade  imbecile  of  normal  bi^^ 
and  weight,  good  face  and  physique. 

Although  carefully  trained  in  our  School  Department  for 
several  years,  the  child  has  never  been  able  to  make  any  great 
progress.  He  can  recognize  a  few  figures  and  count  a  little. 
Industrially  he  does  a  little  better  but  has  never  been  able  to 
learn  anything  complicated.  He  is  an  errand  boy,  going  from 
cottage  to  cottage  and  does  this  fairly  well.  He  is  apt  to  giggk 
when  spoken  to,  and  at  times  is  very  silly,  but  on  the  whole  is 
a  general  favorite  in  his  group. 


CASK  M,  JBUHIE  C,  AGE  M.  HEUTALLT  8. 
CASE  n,  MiMtr  I.,  AGE  as.  HEHTALLT  t. 
CdB*  H.  LOmS  I.,  AGE  tS.       MENTALLY   ft. 
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The  chart  shows  the  cause  of  his  condition. 
An  older  sister  is  feeble-minded  and  has  had  an  illegitimate 
™cl  that  died.    The  mother  and  one  of  her  sisters  are  feeble- 
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nded.  The  father  is  alcoholic  and  tuberculous.  A  paternal 
It  of  Harold's  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  is  criminalistic 
d  in  jail ;  another  is  spoken  of  as  being  lazy.  It  is  possible 
?re  is  some  mental  defect  here  also. 
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'ASE  91.  MELVIN  I.  14  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  }. 
ears.  American  bom,  of  American  parentage.  Has  had  convuisic 
asles  at  the  age  of  6  years  and  has  had  scarlet  fever. 

When  admitted  two  years  ago,  he  could  dress  and  imdress, 
Lild  not  read,  was  very  excitable  and  nervous,  had  no  results 
>m  two  years  in  pubL'c  school.    Since  coming  liereYiasVra^piON^dL 
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very  much;    is  very  fond  of  gardening;    can  sew  and  weave ^ 
nicely;    is  hard  to  manage  because  he  is  very  peculiar;   cries 
at  the  slightest  correction  but  does  not  heed ;    is  improving. 
An  attractive  little  boy,  works  nicely  in  the  kindergarten,  takes, 
direction  very  well.  j 

Both  parents  are  feeble-minded,  father  sexually  immoral, 
and  syphilitic,  vsdth  a  brother  who  is  alcoholic  and  also  immoraL 
Another  brother,  normal,  married  a  normal  woman  and  had 
six  normal  children.  The  mother  has  a  feeble-minded  brother 
and  sister.  The  parents  of  these  three  were  also  feeble-minded. 
The  mother  has  a  feeble-minded  sister  who  married  a  feeble- 1 
minded  man  and  they  have  had  two  feeble-minded  children*  | 
The  father  had  a  brother  who  was  insane. 

Melvin's  paternal  grandfather  is  normal  and  belongs  to  a 
large  normal  and  highly  respectable  family,  but  he  married  a 
woman  who  had  a  feeble-minded  sister.  That  was  his  im- 
doing.  She  transmitted  her  family  defect  to  their  son,  the 
father  of  our  Melvin.  Our  boy  has  a  feeble-minded  brother, 
two  feeble-minded  sisters,  two  that  died  in  infancy  and  one  who 
is  "brighter  than  the  rest.'* 

The  paternal  grandmother's  sister  whose  mental  condition  is 
undetermined  probably  married  into  the  Kallikak  family.  She 
has  the  same  family  name  and  lives  in  the  same  locality,  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  make  the  connection. 

This  is  a  striking  chart  eugenically,  as  it  shows  a  man  of  excel- 
lent family  marrying  a  woman  who  was  normal,  to  be  sure,  but 
who  had  an  imbecile  sister  whose  defect  was  probably  hereditary. 
Of  their  three  children,  one  was  normal,  one  certainly  defec- 
tive, the  third  probably  so.  The  defective  one  in  turn  married 
into  a  very  defective  family  vsrith  the  result  that  our  child  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  defective. 

CASE  92.  HARRY  I.  26  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here  18 
years.  American  born,  of  American  parentage.  Had  none  of  the  children's 
diseases ;  had  convubions  once  or  twice  when  young. 
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When  he  came  here  was  considered  a  nice  looking  child,  seemed 
;ry  bright ;  did  not  talk,  but  was  fond  of  play  and  company ; 
IS  reported  as  being  double-jointed.  Two  years  later,  he  had 
jcome  a  great  talker,  altho  his  speech  was  thick  and  somewhat 
distinct,  this  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  very  large, 
ick  tongue.  He  is  somewhat  restless  and  difficult  to  manage ; 
ubbom. 

At  present,  he  helps  a  little  in  the  care  of  low  grade  children. 
!e  scrubs  and  dries  dishes.  He  is  considerably  below  any 
3rmal  person  of  his  age  in  height  and  weight,  his  grip  and  lung 
ipacity  are  still 
irther  below 
ormal. 

He  can  copy 
le  square  but 
ot  the  dia- 
mond ;  can 
>unt  thirteen 
ennies  and  rec- 

^nizes  colors;  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  wood  and 
ass,  or  between  butterfly  and  fly;  cannot  remember  five 
Jures;  is  cheerful,  but  quarrelsome,  excitable  and  quick- 
Jmpered,  somewhat  given  to  thieving,  destructive  and  mis- 
lievous.  Can  repeat  some  songs  that  he  has  learned ;  has  a 
>od  memory.  His  habits  are  bad  and  cannot  be  improved. 
Our  knowledge  of  his  family  does  not  cover  a  great  many  in- 
viduals,  but  enough  to  establish  the  fact  of  hereditary  feeble- 
indedness  of  rather  a  low  grade  type.  The  father,  especially, 
said  to  have  been  a  dwarf  physically  and  completely  deformed 

character.  He  is  feeble-minded,  alcoholic  and  sexually  im- 
oral;  has  had  three  wives.  The  first  wife,  the  mother  of 
arry,  was  feeble-minded  but  had  a  normal  brother.  From  this 
arriage  there  were  seven  children  of  whom  five  died  in  infancy 
id  one  is  imknown.     The  second  wife  is  unknown.    T\ve  V3tat^ 
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wife  is  feeble-minded,  had  been  married  before  and  by  herfint 
husband,  had  at  least  one  feeble-minded  child.  Four  othen< 
are  undetermined. 


CASE  93.  KOHRAD  I.  31  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
14  years.  American  born,  of  American  parentage.  Was  a  strong  biby. 
Learned  to  talk  at  three  years  of  age,  aJtho  his  speech  was  defective.  Bt 
had  convulsions  when  he  was  two  or  three  years  old. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  18,  his  speech  defect  was  notice- 
able. He  could  not  read  nor  do  any  arithmetic ;  knew  some 
colors ;  was  fond  of  music ;  could  wash  dishes,  cut  wood  and 
care  for  horses ;  inclined  to  run  away ;  was  careless,  indoIenV 
passionate  and  filthy. 

He  was  placed  at  once  in  the  school  department  but  was  M 
entire  failure.  He  could  do  no  school  work.  He  could  do  «- 
cellent  gardening  and  a  little  woodwork. 

At  present,  he  does  fairly  well  helping  the  mason ;  works  m 
the  kitchen  and  on  the  farm.  He  is  cheerful,  rather  sober  asi 
silent,  obedient,  affectionate,  somewhat  timid,  willing  and  tries, 
is  truthful,  somewhat  excitable  and  sensitive,  forgetful,  gen- 
erally good-tempered. 

Konrad's  father  and  mother  are  both  feeble-minded,  the  fathef 
being  also  alcoholic.    The  mother  belongs  to  a  large  family  i^ut 
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ibing  could  be  determined  as  to  their  mentality.  Konrad  has 
1  seven  feeble-minded  brothers  and  sisters,  one  died  in  in- 
cy,  one  died  of  black  diphtheria,  and  there  was  one  mis- 
riage.     Some  of  them  are  of  higher  mentality  than  Konrad. 


CASE  94.  LOTTIE  I.  la  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here  13 
an.  Was  bom  in  America;  father  German,  mother  Danish.  Small  of 
Uure,  equal  to  about  ten  per  cent  of  children  of  her  age.  Has  microph- 
Mhnic  eyes  which  are  in  constant  motion;  vision  probably  very  poor. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  ten  she  could  dress  herself  except- 
ig  the  buttons ;  could  undress ;  was  said  to  understand  Eng- 
ih,  German  and  Danish  languages;  understood  commands 
it  was  not  very  obedient.  Her  teeth  were  very  imperfect; 
4ed  very  little ;  could  count  to  ten  or  fifteen  and  copy  a 
»  words ;  could  sing  a  little ;  memory  poor ;  could  do  errands, 
Id  wash  dishes ;  was  left-handed ;  not  very  affectionate ;   fond 

play;  had  spent  three  years  in  public  kindergarten  with  no 
suits. 

She  improved  somewhat  under  training,  was  able  to  groi  j 
^  as  high  as  six,  could  count  to  ten ;  learned  to  sew  a  little 
>ve  a  basket ;  had  a  violent  temper  which  made  it  necessary 

take  her  out  of  school;   was  stubborn  and  sulky  at  time^', 
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was  never  able  to  do  as  much  as  her  intelligence  seemed  to  war- 
rant, partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  her  eyes  which  in  turn  may 
have  affected  her  disposition,  at  least  the  latter  is  bad. 

That  her  mental  defect  is  hereditary  is  evident  from  the  chart, 
where  we  have  at  least  three  feeble-minded  persons.  Of  the 
father's  family  practically  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  him- 
self was  alcoholic  and  tuberculous  and  died  of  cancer  at  theap 
of  fifty- three.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  charts  that  show  thatj 
alcoholism  in  one  of  the  parents  results  in  a  great  'many  early 
deaths.  Here  we  have  a  feeble-minded  mother  and  an  alcoholic  j 
father  —  two  children  feeble-minded,  all  the  rest  of  the  right  j 
were  either  still  births  or  died  in  infancy. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  there  seems  to  be  some  I 
hereditary  eye  trouble  —  as  our  child's  mother  and  grandmother 
are  both  reported  to  have  weak  eyes,  while  an  older  sister  of 
Lottie's  had  eight  children,  one  of  whom  is  reported  to  have  been  j 
blind. 
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CASE  95.  DAVID  L.  22  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here  T 
years.     American  born,  of  American  parents.    Has  had  whooping-ooug)^ 

David  is  a  curious  little  fellow,  very  much  imder  size,  with 
vcr>^  defective  eye-sight ;  is  very  quiet,  takes  everything  as » 
matter  of  course ;  has  not  been  able  to  learn  anything  worth 
mentioning,  in  the  line  of  book  work ;  says  very  comical  things; 
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errand  boy  and  helps  in  cleaning  about  the  cottage;  is 

j1,  obedient,  afifectionate,  sensitive,  even-tempered. 

family  chart  shows  several  interesting  points.     David 

of  seven  children,  two  sisters,  twins,  are  feeble-minded, 

wo  died  in  infancy ;   the  oldest  and  the  youngest  child  of 

nily  are  imdetermined.    The  father  is  alcoholic  but  prob- 

ormal.    His  family  seems  to  be  good.     David's  mother  is 

minded.    Her  parents,  a  brother  and  two  sisters  were 

lie.     The  father  of  our  boy  was  married  earlier  and  had  11 

tn  by  his  first  wife,  of  whom  five  were  normal,  the  rest 

1  infancy.    The  first  wife  was  a  normal  woman  but  tuber- 

and  of  a  tuberculous  family.     She  was  always  weak  and 

and  died  of  the  disease  at  45.    This  would  seem  to  be 

ng  case  bearing  on  the  problem  of  whether  alcohol  and 

ulosis  of  long  standing  can  together  produce  mental  de- 

In  this  family  of  11  children  there  is  no  niental  defect, 

IS  from  the  second  wife,  who  was   feeble-minded,  there 

)  known  normal  children. 
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E  96.  FREDA  M.  23  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
rs.  American  bom;  father  English,  mother  American.  Has  had 
;ria;  has  scrofulous  tendencies. 

la  was  said  to  be  sly  and  destructive  when  admitted  at 
;e  of  seven ;  understood  command ;  was  a  clean  child ; 
oor  sight ;   no  idea  of  form  and  color ;   has  always  be^xi 
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deceitful  and  has  to  be  closely  watched ;   is  thieving  and  not 
truthful.    As  usual  in  one  of  her  mental  age,  does  very  littk 
in  number  work  or  in   reading   and  writing.     Industrially  she 
accomplishes  something ;  can  do  house  and  laundry  work ;  has 
some  ability  in  this  direction  but  is  lazy ;  is  a  rather  cheerful, 
good-tempered  girl,   somewhat  loud   spoken   and   talks  much; 
no  special  stigmata  and  is  not  wholly  unattractive ;  would  easily 
be  picked  up  by  some  man  not  much  above  her  in  intelligence; 
the  probable  consequences  are  easily  deduced  from  a  view  of  the 
family  chart.    There  we  see,  altho  many  of  the  individuals  art 
undetermined,  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the  hereditary  character 
of  the  defect.    The  mother  is  undetermined  but  her  twin  sister 
was  feeble-minded.     The  father  is  undetermined  but  is  spoken 
of  as  being  a  "brute."  j 

Freda  is  one  of  six  children  and  there  were  some  miscarriages, 
the  cause  of  which  could  not  be  obtained. 
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CASE  97.  KARL  N.  29  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here  11 
years.    American  bom,  of  American  parents. 

Karl  was  eighteen  years  old  when  admitted.  At  that  time  it 
is  recorded  that  he  understood  language  and  was  obedient; 
spoke  well ;  could  not  read  nor  count ;  attention  iX)or ;  could  do 
simple  errands.     Under  training  he  learned  slowly  but  usually 
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emembered  what  he  learned ;  could  write  several  sentences ; 
^as  fond  of  horses,  dogs  and  cows ;  has  no  further  record  of  school 
work  but  we  find  him  on  the  farm. 

The  following  account  from  the  dairyman  will  give  as  good  an 
idea  of  ELarl's  capacity  as  a  longer  description. 

"Karl  is  a  sort  of  an  all-aroimd  man,  chicken  man,  pig  man, 

ox  driver,  milker  and  talker  about  nothing.    He  will  say  he  can 

fool  most  any  cow  in  the  bam.    When  the  regular  milker  is  absent, 

;  Karl  takes  his  place  (if  the  chickens  or  pigs  can  spare  him)  and 

f  because  he  treats  the  cows  kindly,  as  most  of  the  milkers  do,  he 

!  gets  lots  of  milk.     It  is  a  hard  job  to  be  an  extra  milker  and  get 

as  much  milk  from  a  cow  as  the  regular  milker ;  Karl  does  it  most 

of  the  time  and  the  cow  thinks  Karl  is  the  regular  milker. 

Under  supervision  Karl  is  a  good  worker,  and  is  quite  useful. 
He  is  quick-tempered,  inclined  to  be  stubborn  and  sober ;  is 
thieving,  very  sensitive,  and  very  slow. 

The  family  chart  shows  at  a  glance  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
mentally  defective  family,  with  the  feeble-mindedness  in  at  least 
two  generations.  There  is  combined  with  it  insanity  and  alco- 
It&sm  and  also  a  large  amount  of  tuberculosis.  Furthermore,  this 
hcoSiy  is  related  to  the  maternal  grandmother  on  Chart  43,  where 
the  grandfather  is  a  brother  of  this  maternal  grandmother. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  Institution  two  children  from  the  same 
ancestry  who  previous  to  our  investigation  were  not  known  to 
be  related. 


CASE  98.    DAVID  Q.     24  years  old.     Mentality  6.    Has  been  here  15 

years.    American  bom,  of  German  parents.    Had  spasms  at  the  age  of 

^^  months.    Assigned  cause  "  the  method  of  noiuishment,  condensed 
milk." 

David  is  a  very  good  boy  of  medium  intelligence  ;  is  very 
near-sighted.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  could  dress  himself  but 
Pooriy,  could  not  wash  himself.  He  has  never  succeeded  with 
^  three  R's  but  has  become  a  very  good  industrial  worker. 
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He    has    a    very    bad    disposition 


rh  /\  /\  [^    ^^    1^  /K  which  he  has,  however,  learned  to 

J  control  to  quite  an  extent ;  he  is 

.-^-,^»^- -___-,  cheerful    and   generally   obedient, 

^  lal  1^   1    rh  n  rather  quiet,  not  always  truthful. 
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altho  not  especially  noted  for  the 
opposite  quality. 

The  chart  shows  that  without 
doubt  this  case  is  hereditary,  thra 
The   father  is  alcoholic.      A  younger 
brother  is  in  the  Reformatory  and  may  possibly  be  defective 


m 

the   mother's   family. 
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CASE  99.  BENNIE  Q.  14  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Exact  birthplace 
and  that  of  his  parents  unknown  —  probably  America.  Has  had  measles, 
scarlet  fever  and  eczema. 

He  has  been  in  the  Institution  7  years.  When  he  came  his 
head  was  noticeably  large.  He  was  of  uncertain  gait,  excitable, 
laughed  without  cause ;  strayed  from  home ;  was  obstinate  but 
afifectionate ;   fond  of  children  and  play.    The  following  year  it 
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was  reported  that  he  would  improve  steadily  under  instruction. 
This,  however,  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case  to  any  great  extent. 
He  is  still  in  the  kindergarten,  partly  because  he  is  small  of 
stature  and  seems  more  like  a  kindergarten  child ;  does  practically 
nothing  in  book  work,  very  little  in  hammered  brass  or  basketr>' ; 
seems  to  try,  but  has  very  poor  memory ;  does  not  progress. 

He  cannot  copy  either  the  square  or  the  diamond ;  can  do  the 
three  errands,  but  does  not  know  his  right  hand  and  left  ear. 
He  recognizes  colors,  sees  the  lack  in  the  imfinished  pictures, 
describes  pictures,  but  cannot  count  13  peimies,  cannot  repeat 
five  figures^  has  only  ^  vision  in  each  eye.  His  hearing  is  about 
normal.  Asked  to  write  his  name,  he  makes  nothing  but  scribbles ; 
is  full  of  mischief  and  is  always  getting  into  trouble ;  is  a  great 
talker,  but  his  speech  is  very  thick  and  indistinct ;  is  cheerful, 
quarrelsome,  stubborn,  active,  not  always  obedient,  restless, 
affectionate,  excitable,  quick-tempered,  destructive ;  has  had 
adenoids  removed,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  improve  him.  In 
standing  height,  he  is  equal  to  less  than  10%  of  normal  boys  of 
his  age ;  in  weight,  about  35%.  Will-power,  as  shown  by  the 
dynamometer,  is  much  below  normal. 

Both  parents  are  probably  defective.  The  only  doubt  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  mother  was  a  prostitute,  and  so  there  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  who  was  the  father.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
however,  that  he  is  a  certain  person  who  is  known  to  be 
defective.  . 

The  mother  has  two  sisters  and  a  brother  feeble-minded,  and 
one  sister  and  brother  are  sexually  immoral.  There  are  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  who  are  normal,  and  have  normal  children. 
The  rest  of  the  family,  including  two  sets  of  twins,  died  in  infancy. 
The  oldest  brother  married  a  normal  woman  and  they  had  four 
:hildren,  two  of  whom  are  normal  and  two  died  in  infancy.  The 
natemal  grandfather's  family  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  nor- 
aial.  The  maternal  grandmother  was  feeble-minded  and  had  chil- 
Iren  by  two  other  men,  one  of  whom  was  feeble-minded.    B^  oiia 
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of  these  she  had  a  daughter  who  was  feeble-ntinded  and  s 
turn  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  is  feeble-minded  and  4 
other  died  in  infancy.    The  maternal  great-grandmother n 
immoral  and  feeble-minded. 

This  is  a  charity  case ;   the  mother  herself  was  placed  0 
Home  Finding  Society,  and  when  this  child  was  bom, 
considerable   uncertainty   as   to  his  parentage.      He   has  1 
placed  in  the  Institution  and  is  provided  for  by  a  Charitable^ 
Organization. 

1  CHART  100 
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CASE  100.  WARREN  Q.  24  years  old.  Menttdity  6.  Has  been  heit 
7  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  st  the 
age  of  four  and  measles  at  seven.  Assigned  cause  of  the  defect,  "  serious  dD 
of  the  mother." 

Warren  was  about  eighteen  years  old  when  admitted.  He 
began  to  talk  at  the  age  of  live ;  did  not  understand  a  command; 
did  not  talk  plainly ;  had  no  knowledge  of  form ;  memory  poor; 
attention  fair ;  was  inclined  to  stay  away  from  home ;  was  heed- 
less of  danger.  He  had  been  in  public  school  a  little,  but  knew  no 
letters ;  counted  only  to  ten  ;  could  not  add ;  had  sold  papers  for 


CASE  99,  BENWIE  0-,  AGE  H.  MENTALLY  G. 
CASE  iOO.  WARREn  Q..  AGE  a*.  MENTALLY  S. 
CASE   Vn,   WILFRED   Q..   AGE  26.     MEHTALL1    6. 
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Ts.  Whether  Warren  was  unusually  incapable  of  leam- 
ause  of  an  exceptionally  bad  memory,  or  whether  he  was 

when  he  came  to  us,  we  do  not  know,  but  nothing  could 
I  with  him  in  the  School  Department,  and  he  has  never 
)le  to  learn  to  do  anything  more  than  the  coarsest  kind 
:  in  the  house  or  with  the  mason.  He  is  rather  pleasant, 
nanaged,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  children  of  his 
ely  to  be  quarrelsome  and  stubborn,  although  generally 

cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  he  persists  in  taking  things 
0  not   belong   to  him.      His  Wassermann   reaction  is 

family  chart  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows  at  a 
the  strong  hereditary  taint  and  also  the  very  low  grade 
ility  which  characterizes  the  family  in  later  generations, 
interesting  to  note  that  the  paternal  grandfather,  whom 
e  called  Nick  on  the  chart,  is  of  good  family,  although  he 

was  totally  different  from  the  rest.     He  was  weak  in 
vay,  and  by  all  our  criteria   to  be  considered  feeble- 
He   married   into   a   family    that   was   much   lower 

than  his  own,  although  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  a 
re  family.  The  children  of  this  couple  were  all  mentally 
rt  and  low  grade,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  This 
terest  because  of  the  possibility  that  we  have  here  an  in- 
3f  the  beginning  of  a  feeble-minded  strain.  If  Nick  him- 
5  feeble-minded,  as  we  now  think,  then  it  would  seem  to 
oradic  case,  as  his  ancestors  were  normal  and  moral, 
children  of  Nick  all  married  into  bad  families  and  so 
t  in  more  defect.  Warren's  father  Jake,  a  thoroughly 
ef ul  character,  married  Sal,  a  woman  somewhat  older  than 
0  was  very  religious  at  times ;  and  it  is  interesting  that 
igiosity  has  appeared  in  several  members  of  this  family, 
imately  for  any  scientific  determinations  in  this  case,  the 
x\  ones  are  in  such  remote  generations  that  we  are  unable 
)w  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
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The  immorality  of  this  family  beggars  description.  The  girl 
named  Moll  on  the  chart,  was  fifteen  years  old  when  Jake  brought 
her  into  his  home;  his  wife,  Sal,  was  so  feeble-minded  that  she 
allowed  the  illicit  relations  between  these  two.  Moll's  child  was 
bom  in  the  Hospital  after  the  mother  had  been  sent  away  from 
one  Home  because  of  her  horrible  syphilitic  condition  —  from 
which  she  finally  died. 

Our  boy  Warren's  sister  Liz,  with  whom  the  father  lived  in 
incestuous  relations,  was  also  allowed  to  live  illicitly  with  a  man 
who  worked  for  her  father.  She  was  so  simple  that  she  talked 
openly  about  her  relations  with  her  father  and  with  this  man. 
When  a  child  was  to  be  bom  the  man  married  her.  At  times 
this  man  gets  religious  and  will  get  down  on  the  street  and  pray 
and  at  other  times  he  is  correspondingly  profane. 

This  is  not  all,  but  it  is  enough ;  and  sufficient  to  show  what 
feeble-mindedness  leads  to  when  it  takes  the  direction  of  sexual 
abuses.  We  have  marked  a  nimiber  of  individuals  here  ques- 
tionable because  we  did  not  have  any  objective  evidence  to  prove 
that  they  were  either  normal  or  defective,  but  one  can  reason  io 
many  cases  that,  in  all  probability,  they  were  mentally  defective. 
For  example,  Jake's  brother  who  married  the  feeble-minded 
woman,  had  a  daughter  that  is  marked  questionable.  Both 
parents  being  feeble-minded,  that  daughter  also  was  imdoubt- 
edly  feeble-minded.  Also  Jake's  sister  married  a  man  whom 
we  have  called  Mose ;  one  of  their  children  was  certainly  feeble- 
minded and  the  probabilities  are  great  that  the  others  are  like- 
wise and  that  Mose  himself  was  defective.  Again  to  go  back  to 
old  Nick,  since  he  had  six  children  all  defective,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  his  wife  Nan  was  also  defective,  and  perhaps  her 
whole  family  likewise. 

The  chart  also  illustrates  how  a  good  family  may  be  closely 
related  to  one  of  the  blackest  kind.  Sal's  father  was  feeble- 
minded but  he  had  a  brother  who  was  normal.  That  man 
married  a  normal  woman  and  started  a  normal  line  which  if 
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thoroly  respectable  and  a  well-known  family  in  their  commu- 
nity. 


CHART  101 
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CASE  loi.  WILFRED  Q.  26  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been 
here  19  years.  American  born ;  father  American,  mother  imknown.  Had 
whooping-cough  at  eight  years,  eczema  at  ten.  Assigned  cause,  "  weakness 
and  nervous  condition  of  mo  therms  mind." 

Wilfred  came  here  when  he  was  five;    could  feed  himself 
with  a  spoon,  and  get  around  quickly ;  could  not  dress  himself ; 
tnew  letters  and  colors ;  did  not  talk  connectedly.    After  seven 
years  of  careful  training,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  could  form 
letters  or  figures  from  copy  and  count  to  thirty.    A  year  later, 
however,  the  record  says  **  draws  and  copies  well,  counts  to 
twenty ;   only  able  to  understand  him  to  ten ;   is  useful  in  gar- 
dening and  as  a  cottage  helper."     Since  that  time  he  has  settled 
down  to  become  a  somewhat  useful  errand  boy.     He  has  Pott's 
disease  and  is  not  very  strong.     He  is  fairly  cheerful,  active  and 
obedient,  rather  willing ;   inclined  to  tear  things. 

A  glance  at  the  family  chart  shows  that  Wilfred  inherited  his 
trouble  from  both  sides  of  the  family.  The  father's  family  es- 
pecially has  been  worked  out  rather  fully  and  we  find  nothing 
but  mental  defect  all  the  way  through.  Besides  the  mental 
condition  there  is  much  physical  degeneracy  as  well. 
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CASE  102.  GRANT  T.  37  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
19  years.    American  bom,  of  American  parents.    Had  whooping-cough. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  Grant  could  print,  A,  P,  and 
B.  He  knew  **A"  when  he  saw  it;  has  partial  hemiplegia  on 
the  right  side  so  that  he  does  not  walk  well,  but  he  is  a  rather 
agreeable,  pleasant  fellow,  talks  freely  and  is  trained  to  do 
simple  work;  sweeps,  scrubs,  washes  dishes;  does  good  work 
in  the  laundry. 

Grant  is  the  second  child  in  a  family  of  six.    Three  died  in 
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infancy ;  one  was  drowned  at  the  age  of  nine ;  one  is  married. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  wrong  with  the  father's  family.  The 
mother  was  feeble-minded  and  had  a  feeble-minded  sister ;  also 
three  brothers,  condition  unknown.  The  defect  breaks  out 
again  in  the  descendants  of  the  maternal  grandfather's  sister. 
She  had  two  feeble-minded  children ;  four  others  are  undeter- 
mined. In  still  another  branch,  the  maternal  grandmother  had 
a  feeble-minded  brother  who  was  also  sexually  immoral,  spoken  of 
as  a  "good-for-naught."  He  had  five  children,  one  of  whom 
was  normal,  two  died  in  infancy,  one  was  feeble-minded,  another 
one,  undetermined,  married  twice,  her  first  husband  giving  her 
a  feeble-minded  child.  The  normal  son  of  the  old  man  had 
eight  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  four  were  normal 
and  three  were  feeble-minded. 


CASE  103.    HARMON  T.     22  years  old.    Mentality  6.    Has  been  here 

7  years. 

Harmon  is  part  colored  and  part  Indian.  Colored  children 
are  no  longer  taken  at  the  Training  School  but  in  the  early  days 
a  few  were  accepted  and  he  was  one.     He  chart  los 

did  not  talk  plainly :  dragged  himself  along  /^ 

but  became  a  fair  worker  in  the  laundry  and  «q*&«Aii 

with  the  donkey  team ;  was  cheerful,  truth-  I 

ful,  good-tempered  and  obedient.     Harmon   FT 1 n"n 

came  to  the  Training  School  from  one  of  the 
County  Almshouses  of  New  Jersey.     His  ^^_^ 

mother  was  an  Indian   belonging  to   the         A  Q 
Ashp)eelot   tribe.    She  was  married   to  a         "^   | 
colored  man  and  was  known  as  ''Indian 


Lib."  She  was  trifling  in  character,  drank,  stole,  was  immoral, 
had  spells  of  being  peculiar  and  was  generally  disreputable, 
although  she  had  some  good  qualities.  She  washed  for  Dr. 
Blank  and  gave  her  daughter,  a  feeble-minded  girl,  to  Mrs. 
Blank    to    raise.      The   daughter   lived   there   several  yt^i^, 
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off  and  on,  and  was  deeply  attached  to  them  —  called  Mrs. 
Blank  "  mommy  Blank  "  and  once  ran  away  from  her  grand- 
mother's home  and  finally  reached  the  Blank  residence.  The 
family  was  startled  by  a  furious  pounding  on  the  front  door 
and  found  her  in  a  frightful  condition,  her  clothes  torn  nearly 
off  and  she  seemed  quite  wild.  She  stayed  with  them  for  some 
time  after  that,  but  her  father  took  her  away  again.  He  was 
not  kind  to  her  altho  he  wanted  to  keep  her  at  home.  She 
is  markedly  defective  but  is  a  very  fair  worker.  ** Indian  Lib" 
had  a  sister,  or  half  sister,  who  was  also  defective.  They  were  the 
children  of  a  woman  who  was  said  to  be  a  full  blooded  Indian. 

CASE  104.  HARRY  T.  20  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here  10 
years.  American  born,  of  American  parentage.  Condition  attributed  to  a 
fall  at  the  age  of  14  months.  He  had  chicken-pox  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
mumps  at  five,  whooping-cough  at  seven,  measles  at  ten. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  talked  indistinctly,  could 
not  dress  nor  undress  himself,  was  cheerful,  active,  affectionate, 
truthful,  excitable,  quick-tempered.  He  has  never  been  able 
to  do  any  school  work  except  the  most  elementary  kindergarten, 
nor  has  he  been  trained  to  very  much  industrial  work.     He  works 
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little  in  the  clothes  room  and  does  simple  errands ;  is  cheerful, 

stless,  affectionate,  slow,  excitable ;  still  talks  very  indistinctly. 

He  cahnot  copy  the  square,  much  less  the  diamond,  but  can 

mnt  thirteen  pennies,  repeat  the  days  of  the  week  and  even  the 

lonths   of    the 

ear;   does  not 

now  his  right 

and  nor  his  left 

it;  definitions 

re  by  use ;   he 

an     execute 

bree     conMnis- 

ions. 

Father  was 
eeble-minded 

nd  alcoholic,  mother  normal.  The  father  has  a  brother  who  is 
eeble-minded  and  alcoholic  and  a  sister  who  is  feeble-minded  and 
eaf.  The  latter  has  had  nine  children  of  whom  one  at  least  is 
eeble-minded,  while  four  are  normal,  the  rest  undetermined.  The 
Icoholic  brother  married  k  normal  woman  and  they  have  had 
5ur  children,  one  feeble-minded,  two  normal,  and  one  ran  away 
3  be  married,  at  nineteen.  The  parents  of  the  family  are 
nknown,  but  the  grandmother  had  a  sister  who  married  an 
'coholic  man  and  they  had  six  children  (see  chart.  Section  2). 
He  of  these  was  feeble-minded.  Another  daughter,  normal, 
arried  an  alcoholic  man  and  they  had  eleven  children  of 
liom  two  were  feeble-minded.  Still  another  normal  daughter 
^rried  a  normal  man  but  had  one  feeble-minded  child  out 

six  —  four  were  normal  and  one  undetermined. 
Returning  to  Section  i  of  the  chart  we  see  Harry's  mother  was 
'rmal.  Her  father  was  alcoholic  and  twice  married.  By  his 
St  wife  he  had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  altho  normal 
rself,  had  a  feeble-minded  son.  Of  her  four  daughters,  one, 
berculous,  married  a  man  who  was  tuberculous  but  vAvo^fc 
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mental  condition  was  unknown.    They  had  three  feeble-minded 
children. 

Our  Harry  has  two  feeble-minded  sisters.  There  have  been 
three  miscarriages  in  the  family  and  there  are  two  brothers  noroud 
and  one  child  undetermined.  Most  of  the  defectives  in  the 
family  are  high  grade,  belonging  to  the  moron  type. 
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CASE  105.  HARRY  W.  17  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  born ;  nationality  of  parents  unknown.  The  child  had 
chicken-pox  at  the  age  of  five,  scarlet  fever  at  six  and  measles  at  seven. 

Harry  is  a  smiling,  pleasant  little  fellow,  of  a  type  that  makes 
one  believe  that  he  wants  to  do  a  great  deal  and  will  some  day  ac- 
complish it.  He  is  making  no  progress  mentally ;  has  done  a  little 
kindergarten  work  but  is  not  able  to  get  beyond  it.  Altho  his 
mentality  would  seem  to  warrant  some  little  industrial  work  he 
has  not  as  yet  developed  any  capacity  even  for  this.  He  cries 
easily,  talks  and  cries  about  nothing,  is  helpful  and  troublesome  by 
spells ;  seems  to  be  deteriorating  rather  than  advancing. 

The  chart  shows  an  appalling  condition  of  things ;  of  the  father 
nothing  is  known  except  that  he  is  alcoholic;  the  mother  is 
feeble-minded.  Of  ten  conceptions,  there  was  only  one  normal 
child^  and  that  one  is  not  living.    The  rest  were  either  mis- 
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:arriages,  died  in  infancy  or  feeble-minded.  The  mother,  feeble- 
ninded,  has  a  feeble-minded  bro,ther ;  another  brother  and  sister 
indetermined.  Her  mother  was  feeble-minded  and  her  grand- 
Qother  also,  making  four  generations  of  feeble-minded  people. 
rhe  maternal  grandfather  was  tuberculous,  whether  normal  is  not 
Jiown.  He  had  a  sister  who  was  feeble-minded.  She  married 
I  man  whose  condition  is  imknown,  but  they  have  four  feeble- 
ninded  children  out  of  nine,  while  only  one  of  the  nine  is  known  to 
lave  been  normal.  The  mother  of  our  boy  was  so  defective 
Jiat  she  could  not  remember  the  order  of  birth  of  her  own  chil- 
Iren,  nor  even  their  names.  Many  in  this  family  have  mal- 
formed feet. 
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CASE  106.  FANNIE  W.  30  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
r  years.  American  bom,  father  French,  mother  American.  Said  to  have 
id  meningitis  and  cholera  infantum  at  two',  epilepsy  at  two  and  a  half; 
IS  had  measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 

When  admitted  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  it  is  recorded :  "nothing 
rong  in  personal  appearance,  is  self  helpful,  can  do  general 
msework,  can  count  to  100,  knows  some  of  the  alphabet,  can- 
>t  leam  from  books."  After  admission  she  learned  to  read 
irery  little.    In  the  cottage^  she  worked  only  when  watdci&^coTir 
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stantly,  but  has  improved  greatly ;  is  now  an  excellent  he^ 
with  the  low  grade  girls.  If  not  watched,  she  is  likely  to  use  the 
same  bucket  of  water  for  scrubbing  all  the  dormitories  or  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  Asked  to  wipe  the  floor  a  little  drier  when  she  is 
washing  it  up,  she  can  find  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  having  left 
it  wet.  She  often  talks  of  home  and  wishes  she  could  go  home, 
but  the  last  time  she  went,  she  cried  imtil  her  mother  had  to 
bring  her  back.  She  is  often  cheerful,  cranky  and  quarrel- 
some, but  generally  obedient,  restless  and  affectionate.  Sh< 
has  had  a  broken  ear  drum  and  at  intervals  a  dischargint 
car,  but  at  present  is  rarely  ill.  She  has  no  special  stigmat 
of  degeneration. 

Both  her  parents  are  feeble-minded.  The  father  is  als 
alcoholic  and  has  a  feeble-minded  brother.  The  rest  of  hi 
family  is  unknown.  Fannie  has  a  feeble-minded  sister.  Tta 
mother  is  one  of  a  large  family,  mental  condition  xmknowr 
Several  of  them  have  married  and  have  children.  Their  cond: 
tion  is  unknown. 

CASE  107.  ISAAC  X.  34  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here  2 
years.  Condition  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  fall  at  the  age  of  four.  H 
had  a  spasm  from  being  struck  on  the  head;  has  had  whooping-cougii 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  10,  his  speech  was  defective, 
memory  very  poor.  He  could  not  dress  himself,  was  unclean, 
dangerous  with  fire  and  could  not  be  trusted,  was  vulgar  and 
profane,  of  a  brutal  nature,  diflScult  to  manage.  Under  the 
Institution  discipline,  he  has  steadily  improved ;  is  now  a  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  Institution  worker ;  drives  the  coal  teams.  He 
has  his  quarrelsome,  cranky  spells,  is  somewhat  sober,  but  is 
rather  quiet  and  obedient,  willing  and  tries ;  is  not  truthful  or 
honest ;  is  quick-tempered  and  forgetful.  He  is  a  cousin  to  Case 
30.     Comparison  of  the  charts  will  show  the  exact  relationship. 

The  father  is  feeble-minded  and  has  two  feeble-minded,  and 
two  nonnal,    brothers.    One  normal   brother  has  married  and 
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m  normal  children  and  grandchild.  The  father  of  this 
[anuly  was  a  normal  man  who  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  normal,  as  were  all  their  descendants.  The  second 
wife  was  feeble-minded;  she  had  a  feeble-minded  brother, 
another  brother  undetermined ;  the  latter  had  a  feeble-minded 
child. 
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Isaac's  mother  had  four  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  fceble- 
^ded  and  the  rest  imdetermined.  One  of  them  at  least  had 
a  feeble-minded  child.  Of  the  grandparents  on  this  side,  the 
grandfather  was  normal  and  the  grandmother  feeble-minded. 
This  grandmother  had  an  illegitimate  child  who  was  feeble- 
'ninded  and  was  the  mother  of  the  child  in  Case  30. 

CASE  108.  KARL  AND  PAULINA  C.  Karl  2 1  years  old.  Mentality  3 . 
^  been  here  12  years.  Paulina  19  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been 
ere  10  years.  American  born;  father  Russian,  mother  American.  Paulina 
id  measles  at  the  age  of  two. 

Neither  of  these  children  has  been  able  to  learn  anything 
the  three  R's.  The  boy  is  good-natured  and  obedient, 
n  do  spool  knitting  and  can  also  knit  skating  caps  nicely; 
>es  nothing  in  woodwork;  can  group  pegs  in  twos;  has 
>rked  in  the  various  shops  and  departments;  with  the 
ison  and  in  the  bam;    at  present  helps  in  the  dMldiexi!^ 
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dining  room;  cannot  scrub  floors  well,  nor  wash  dishes,  but 
sets  the  table. 

His  sister  does  a  little  better.  She  can  crochet  and  do  som( 
basket  work;  does  very  poorly  at  woodwork  but  her  sewin{ 
is  better  and  she  is  even  learning  to  use  the  machine.  She  does 
fair  housework  about  the  cottage. 

One  glance  at  the  family  chart  shows  the  hereditary  charactei 
of  the  defect  and  that  it  is  of  rather  low  grade.  The  paternal 
grandmother  left  her  husband,  after  they  had  been  mAnied  a  year, 
because  she  discovered  that  he  was  defective.  Their  daughter 
the  mother  of  our  children,  is  an  imbecile.    She  was  ;marrie(l 
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off  in  the  hope  of  improving  her  condition ;  naturally  she  marrie 
a  feeble-minded  man. with  the  result  as  shown  in  their  children 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  grandmother  alluded  to,  after  leaving  tb< 
defective  husband,  married  a  second  man  who  was  apparentl; 

■ 

normal  and  they  have,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  only  noraia 
children  and  grandchildren. 

CASE  109.  MINNIE  AND  FANNY  C.  (sisters).  American  born,  ( 
American  parentage.  Minnie  14  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  hei 
5  years.  Had  convulsions  at  the  age  of  3,  epilepsy  at  6,  measles  at  : 
Fanny  9  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here  3  years.  Had  coi 
vulsion  at  one  year ;  has  had  acute  dropsy. 
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lese  are  pretty  and  attractive  children  but  of  low  mentality. 
tnie  has  probably  reached  her  limit  of  development.  She 
;  almost  nothing  in  the  kindergarten  or  in  any  school  work ; 
is  learning  to  do  simple  housework  and  is  making  quite 
ced  improvement  there  and  will  perhaps  make  a  useful  little 
tution  helper. 

Jiny,  the  younger  sister,  will  quite  possibly  make  consider- 
advancement  before  she  finally  ceases  to  develop.  She  is 
oving  physically  and  this  has  a  certain  reaction  upon  her 
al  response  to  her  environment.    She  did  not  walk  imtil  she 
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four  years  old  but  now  walks  and  talks.  She  has  congenital 
^-vaginal  fistula. 

lis  is  a  defective  family  thruout.  The  father  and  mother 
both  feeble-minded;  a  brother  and  a  sister  of  these  chil- 
are  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  and  are  in  an  epileptic  Home. 
ly  all  the  persons,  about  whom  it  has  been  possible  to 
1,  are  either  feeble-minded  or  doubtful  cases  with  the  presump- 
in  favor  of  feeble-mindedness.  There  is  much  sexual  im- 
tlity  and  illegitimacy.  There  are  more  or  less  physical 
lata,  of  which  the  one  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Fanny  is  an 
iple. 
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CASE  no.  WILFRED  I.  24  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  bom,  American  parents.  He  had  measles  and  whoop- 
ing-cough at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

This  is  a  middle  grade  imbecile  and  consequently  not  very 
trainable;  he  had  convulsions  at  the  age  of  nine  months, 
chorea  when  three  years  old  and  abscesses  in  his  throat  at  the 
same  time.  He  does  not  talk  but  understands  fairly  well  and 
tries  to  make  himself  understood.  For  a  boy  of  his  grade  he  is 
quite  helpful  about  the  cottage  and  outside;  will  rake  leaves 
and  chop  wood.  Is  stoop-shouldered ;  in  height  and  weight  is 
about  equal  to  20  %  of  boys  of  his  age.  He  is  sometimes  stub- 
bom  but  usually  obedient.  Is  very  slow,  somewhat  obstinate, 
probably  has  no  idea  of  property  as  he  will  take  things  that  do 
not  belong  to  him. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  get  much  accurate  information  about 
his  family.  Wilfred  has  a  younger  sister  who  is  defective  and 
one  that  died  in  infancy.  The  mother  was  defective.  The  father 
was  alcoholic  and  had  a  cancer.  His  mental  condition  is  un- 
determined. The  father's  older  brother  was  insane,  and  died  at 
an  Insane  Asylum.  Another  brother  had  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren three  of  whom  appear  to  be  normal ;  four  others  are  un- 
determined ;  another  one  seems  to  be  defective  as  he  is  ten  years 
old  and  only  in  the  second  grade.  Another  brother  was  feeble- 
minded; two  younger  sisters  are  said  to  be  queer  and  erratic. 
In  general,  it  is  apparent  that  the  family  is  of  a  rather  low 
grade  mentality  and  of  very  poor  physical  constitution,  subject 
to  a  great  many  ills  and  ailments  not  found  in  better  stock. 
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CASE  III.  NANCY  I.  22  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  here  10 
ars.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at  one 
ir,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  at  two,  chicken-pox  at  four,  mumps  at 
ht. 

Nancy  is  a  typical  imbecile  of  the  middle  grade,  speaks  very 
orly,  is  hard  to  understand ;  can  do  nothing  in  kindergarten, 
>  made  a  little  attempt  at  crocheting  and  basketry  and  does 
nething  in  woodwork  but  with  no  permanent  success;  ac- 
nplishes  nothing  whatever  with  English  lessons ;  is  at  present 
rking  in  the  cottage  and  laundry  and  is  fairly  heVpivA. 
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Nancy  belongs  to  a  family  of  morons;  it  has  been  difficult  to 
find  a  normal  person  among  those  that  we  have  studied.  Ik 
hereditary  character  of  the  defect  is  certainly  clear. 


CASE  112.  URIAH  N.  i8  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Been  here  9 
American  bom;  father  Swiss,  mother  American.  Assigned  cause  oC  tte 
condition,  *'  frightened  by  dull  nippers  at  the  time  of  his  fixBt  hair  ont" 
The  child  had  measles  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

Uriah  is  a  cousin  of  Frank  in  Case  145 ;  is  a  much  higher  gnde 
of  mentality  but  is  not  nearly  so  intelligent  in  appearance.  At 
the  time  of  admission,  iat  the  age  of  eight,  he  could  not  dreaa  Um- 
self ,  had  never  been  to  school ;  was  excitable,  rude,  laughed  iv& 
out  cause;  could  carry  in  coal  and  wood.  Under  training k 
improved  greatly  and  learned  to  do  simple  kindergarten  wA] 
could  not  get  beyond  that,  except  a  little  basketry  and  knitdlg 
and  some  woodwork.  Was  finally  taken  out  of  the  school  d^ 
partment  on  account  of  nervousness.  Is  doing  good  houaewoft 
and  errands;  is  cheerful,  active  and  obedient,  affectionile^ 
somewhat  destructive  to  clothing,  somewhat  defective  in  qieedt 

His  heredity  chart  is  given  under  Case  145. 

Uriah  is  the  third  bom ;  two  older  sisters  are  feeble-minded, 
two  younger  brothers  undetermined ;  the  latter  appear  normal 
—  more  than  that  we  cannot  say.  Uriah's  father  is  normal  and 
of  normal  parentage ;  the  mother  is  a  sister  of  Frank's  mother 
described  on  page  261 . 

CASE  113.  JERRY  T.  46  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  here 
21  years.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents.  Has  had  measles  and  whoop- 
ing-cough. 

This  is  a  middle  grade  imbecile  who  has  the  appearance  of  an 
old  man.  He  is  prematurely  old.  He  is  a  little  helpful  around 
the  cottage,  dressing  the  boys  and  doing  simple  errands  around 
the  house.  He  is  sometimes  troublesome  and  quarrelsome, 
at  other  times  rather  pleasant  and  good  natured.     One  of  his 
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chief  occupations  is  playing  horse.    He  is  very  typical  for  his 
^[rade. 

He  is  one  of  ten  children,  three  were  stillborn,  at  least  one 
)ther  is  feeble-minded  and  the  mother  was  feeble-minded.    It 
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s  a  low  grade  family  thruout ;  imdoubtedly  some  of  the  others 
ivould  be  marked  defective  if  we  could  get  the  true  information. 
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CASE  1 14.  WARREN  T.  25  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  here  17 
ars.  American  bom;  father  American,  mother  Scotch.  Had  diphtheria  at 
e  age  of  two,  whooping-cough  at  four,  measles  at  five,  scarlet  fever  at  eight, 
signed  cause  of  the  condition,  **  congenital  with  distress  of  the  mother." 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  eight,  Warren's  personal  appear- 
ice  was  normal  but  he  did  nothing  for  himself;  would  ^zX, 
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anything  that  he  could  reach.  Under  training  he  did  a  Kttle 
kindergarten  work  and  could  even  count  to  eleven  when  inclined; 
learned  to  print  words  from  copy.  He  knows  colors  and  can 
lace  his  shoes,  can  tell  a  little  story  about  what  he  has  seen,  has 
never  learned  to  do  anything  more  than  a  little  scrubbing  of 
floors,  picking  up  trash  or  the  like. 

The  history  indicates  a  low  grade  family  thruout,  altho  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  get  sufficient  confirmation  to  enable 
us  to  mark  many  of  them  imquestionably  feeble-minded;  the 
probability,  however,  is  very  high  that  many  are  actually  defec- 
tive. There  is  epilepsy  as  well  as  alcoholism  and  sexual  im- 
morality in  the  family. 
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CASE  115.  KONRAD  C.  39  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here 
20  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Assigned  cause,  "  con- 
genital —  mother  has  always  been  neurotic  and  nervous."  He  has  had 
spasms,  measles,  whooping-cough  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Konrad  is  a  low  grade  imbecile,  his  defect  showing  at  the 
age  of  two.  He  talks  fairly  distinctly  and  is  a  fairly  useful 
Institution  helper ;  does  laundry  work,  scrubs,  cleans  and 
works  in  the  kitchen ;  is  cheerful  and  very  helpful  with  little 
children. 

The  family  chart  shows  very  clearly  the  hereditary  character 
of  the  defect  on  both  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side.  Three 
of  this  family  have  been,  or  are,  in  Institutions  at  public  expense. 
Konrad's  brother  died  at  the  Training  School. 
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CASE  X16.  NORMAN  D.  9  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here 
years.    American  bom,  nationality  of  parents  unknown. 

This  is  a  pleasant,  cheerful  little  fellow  of  the  low  grade  im- 
sdle  type.  He  does  not  talk  distinctly  or  much,  but  seems  to 
e  improving  somewhat  in  his  speech.  He  came  here  from  an 
Imshouse  where,  it  is  said,  he  had  been  tied  to  a  post  much  of  the 
me.  He  is  affectionate,  attractive,  understands  a  command, 
.  obedient ;  has  poor  memory ;  fair  imitation  and  attention ; 
;  doing  simple  kindergarten  work  and  is  making  some  progress, 
[is  Binet  test  shows  real  improvement  in  two  years.  He  cannot 
et  make  comparisons  either  with  the  lines  or  with  the  three  and 
i?elve  grams.  He 
an  copy  a  square 
nd  repeat  a  sen- 
ence  of  ten  sylla- 
•les;  cannot  count 
aur  pennies;  does 
he  game  of  pa- 
ience ;  his  time 
ense  is  not  devel- 
oped, he  does  not 
^ow  whether  it  is 
Homing  or  afternoon ;  his  definitions  are  poor ;  can  do  the  three 
Unple  commissions ;  does  not  know  his  right  hand  nor  his  left 
ar;  cannot  choose  the  prettier  of  the  faces. 
His  family  chart,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  get  knowledge 
f  the  family,  is  thoroly  bad,  there  not  being  a  known  normal 
erson  on  it,  while  the  feeble-minded  are  scattered  thru  three 
aerations. 

Here  again  are  two  instances  of  a  feeble-minded  mother  and  an 
coholic  father  having  defective  children  and  those  that  died 
)ung;  no  normals  in  either  group.  Norman's  father  was  al- 
iholic,  sexually  immoral,  criminalistic  and  very  probably  feeble- 
inded.     He  has  a  brother  who  is  feeble-minded  but  is  m  ^. 
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hospital  for  the  insane.  Thus  two  of  this  family  are  public 
charges. 

Norman  is  the  only  living  child.  The  first  was  a  miscarriage 
and  the  last  died  at  two  and  a  half  years.  The  mother  had  t 
feeble-minded  brother.  Their  mother  was  feeble-minded,  their 
father  was  alcoholic  and  spoken  of  as  a  notorious  character. 

Norman  gives  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction. 
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CASE  117.  KESTER  I.  28  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  hen 
7  years.  Bom  in  Russia,  of  Russian  parents.  Has  had  measles  and  iwdioop- 
ing-cough ;  condition  said  to  be  congenital. 

Kester  is  a  cheerful  imbecile  of  low  grade,  has  a  himipbad 
but  is  a  good  worker  so  far  as  his  strength  and  mentality  permit 

He  is  obedient 
and  truthful ; 
can  scrub  floors 
nicely. 

The    family 
chart    shows 
clearly  the  he- 
reditary   char- 
acter of  the  con- 
dition.   Besides 
mental     defect 
there  is  some  insanity  on  the  mother's   side.    We   have  not 
been  able  to  get  a  complete  record  because  of  the  foreign  origin 
of  this  family. 

Kester  was  detained  at  Castle  Garden  on  entering  the  United 
States.  Later,  when  Castle  Garden  burned,  he  was  allowed  to 
pass  thru  because  they  had  no  place  to  detain  him. 

CASE  118.  FANNT  I.,  MOLLIE  I.  (Sisters.)  Fannie  13  years  dd. 
Mentality  4.  Has  been  here  5  years.  Mollie  10  years  old.  Mentality  i. 
Came  at  the  same  time.  American  bom ;  mother  English,  father  probably 
American. 
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These  are  two  interesting  children  of  the  type  that  makes 
parents,  teachers  and  others  unfamiliar  with  defectives  hold  on 
to  the  hope  as  long.as  possible  that  they  will  **  come  out  all  right." 
However,  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  for  either  of  these  children. 
The  older  one  tests  only  four,  and  the  younger  only  one.  They 
have  made  no  appreciable  improvement  in  mentality  in  five  years. 
The  older  one  has  learned  to  do  a  few  things.  Other  things  she 
seems  to  have  forgotten.    She  has,  for  instance,  learned  to  iron 
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an  apron,  but  has  forgotten  how  to  help  make  a  bed.  Upon  ad- 
mission the  older  one  could  say  a  few  words  only,  the  younger  one 
neither  talked  nor  walked.  They  have  improved  a  little  in  this 
particular.  The  older  one  can  now  talk  a  little;  the  younger 
one  knows  a  few  words  and  can  walk.  They  have  probably 
reached  their  limit  of  mentality  and  nearly  their  limit  of  train- 
ability. 

These  are  two  of  six  living  children;  the  mother  is  feeble- 
minded, epileptic  and  sexually  immoral.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  the  children  of  the  same  father,  who  is  feeble-minded; 
but  of  this  there  is  more  than  a  doubt  on  account  of  the  character 
of  the  mother.  Indeed  there  is  strong  suspicion  that  these  two 
sisters  are  only  half  sisters.  The  reputed  father  of  Mollie  is  the 
father  of  three  other  defectives,  by  another  feeble-minded 'woioaxi. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  low  grade  family  socially,  promiscuous 
in  their  sexual  relations  and  more  or  less  alcoholic,  thoroly  irre- 
sponsible. Certainly  all  of  those  in  the  immediate  family  should 
be  cared  for  and  not  allowed  to  live  a  life  of  freedom  and  im- 
morality. 

CHART  no 


CASE  119.  DELIA  I.  25  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  hoc  18 
years.  American  born;  father  of  unknown  nationality,  mother  American. 
Had  measles  and  chicken-pox  at  the  age  of  four. 

Delia  is  a  low  grade  girl  and  has  the  usual  history  of  a  chilli 
of  her  grade.  Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  six  there  was  noth- 
ing remarkably  peculiar  about  her;  her  speech  was  defective, 
memory  fair.  She  could  not  dress  nor  undress  herself ;  did  not 
know  the  alphabet ;  was  fond  of  music.  She  was  placed  in  the 
kindergarten  and  did  the  simple  exercises  well ;  gradually  how- 
ever, she  fell  behind  the  class  and  at  first  it  was  said  "oftentimes 
pretended  she  did  not  know  when  she  probably  did."  Not 
until  she  was  twelve  was  it  reported  that  she  could  dress  and  un- 
dress herself ;  was  very  nervous,  would  sing  with  others  but  not 
alone;  could  count  to  eight  at  that  time. 

Since  then  there  has  been  very  little  change.  She  gradually 
gave  up  the  book  work  and  was  put  to  industrial  work  where  she 
has  learned  to  make  beds  nicely  and  to  help  in  the  general  hous^ 
work.  Her  chief  characteristic  is  talking,  of  which  she  does  a 
great  deal,  mostly  very  simple  and  foolish.    She  is  said  to  have 
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:otten  very  silly,  on  one  occasion,  over  a  young  lady  visitor  who 
dmired  her  curls.  She  is  cheerful,  aflFectionate  and  good- 
'mpered ;  is  truthful  and  obedient.  She  is  small  of  stature, 
eing  as  tall  and  heavy  as  about  ten  per  cent  of  normal  children 
■  her  age.  Sometimes  it  takes  her  a  minute  and  a  half  to  do  the 
nn  board,  making  many  absurd  mistakes  with  some  of  the 
ocks  while  other  blocks  are  put  in  their  proper  places  promptly. 
Her  family  chart  shows  unmistakably  the  hereditary  character 
her  defect  and  also  the  very  low  grade  character  of  the  various 
dlviduals. 

Delia's  mother  is  in  an  Institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
e  mother's  sister  is  the  keeper  of  a  disreputable  house  in  a 
ew  Jersey  town ;  she  passes  for  a  normal  woman ;  she  has  an 
egitimate  daughter  who  was  married  at  eighteen  to  a  man  who 
id  no  occupation.  This  daughter  has  had  two  miscarriages 
id  was  operated  on  for  a  "loathsome  disease."  She  is  now 
vorced  but  the  man  still  calls  upon  her.  Her  mother  tells,  with 
uch  pride,  that  the  daughter  has  two  chances  as  soon  as  the 
vorce  papers  are  signed,  and  she  is  now  engaged  to  one  of  the 
vo  men.  She  is  an  energetic  woman  and  her  home  is  clean  and 
wat.  An  uncle  of  the  mother  died  in  the  Trenton  Insane 
hospital ;  a  cousin  of  the  mother,  a  woman,  is  sexually  immoral 
ad  criminalistic,  and  is  in  an  Institution  at  state  expense. 
The  following  taken  from  a  Newark  daily  paper  relates  to 
bother  cousin  of  Delia's  mother;  whether  such  a  girl  can  be 
a^Ued  feeble-minded  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  but  some- 
Wng  is  surely  wrong  with  her  development  and  she  belongs  to  a 
imily  where  there  is  much  defectiveness. 

"Miss and  Miss of  this  city,  who  have  been  missing 

^oni  their  homes  for  the  past  three  weeks,  were  found  on 
•^^dnesday  night  in  a  cheap  dance  hall,  on  W Street,  Newark. 

**  On  being  arraigned,  they  admitted  that  they  had  given  wrong 
^es.  They  then  gave  their  correct  names,  but  said  that  their 
^^ents  knew  they  were  in  Newark. 
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"  This  was  untrue,  as  the  parents  of  both  girls  have  been  s( 
ing  for  them  since  they  ran  away  from  home  three  week; 
Their  disappearance  was  reported  to  the  local  police. 

"Both  girls  are  well  educated.     Miss is  a  gradu 

W Business  College,  and  is  an  expert  driver  of  automol 

CASE  ISO.  CHARLIE  M.  26  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  be 
14  years.  Bom  in  England;  father  German,  mother  Polish.  Hadwh< 
cough  at  the  age  of  4  and  scarlet  fever  and  measles  at  8;  has  I 
dactylism,  web  feet  and  hands. 

This  is  a  dwarf  of  low  mentality ;  could  not  talk  until  I 
seven ;  never  has  been  able  to  do  much  school  work,  is  not 

eats  with  his  fingers 

CHART  t»  J.  J  f  ir 

not  dress  hunself . 

In  the  school  depart 
he  learned  to  put  p 
the  board,  learned 
colors  and  could  coi 
10.  He  is  now  som 
helpful  in  the  cotU 
dressing  the  other  bo] 
helping  with  the  beds, 
leg  has  been  ampu 
but,  with  the  aid 
crutch,  he  gets  around  surprisingly  well  on  the  one  that  i 
He  is  cheerful,  though  cranky,  quarrelsome  and  stub 
sometimes  destructive  of  clothing  and  mischievous.  His 
ory  is  poor. 

This  case  is  a  striking  example  showing  how  our  immig 
laws  have  failed  to  protect  us.  Here  are  two  feeble-n 
parents  who  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  land  ii 
country.  They,  with  their  children,  have  given  us  five,  pre 
six,  defective  persons  to  take  care  of.  It  is  true  this  was 
years  ago  and  our  facilities  for  detecting  such  cases  were  i 
good  as  now.     This  boy  in  particular  would  to-day  be  h 
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because  of  his  physical  stature,  but  the  parents  would  probably 
get  by,  as  they  did  when  they  came.  Such  cases  will  continue 
to  enter  our  country  until  Congress  provides  the  means  for  expert 
examiners  and  testers  for  these  high  grade  mental  defectives. 

Thb  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  consanguinity 
produces  defectives.  The  parents  were  first  cousins,  but  they 
were  also  feeble-minded.  Feeble-mindedness  of  the  children  has 
therefore  no  necessary  connection  with  the  relationship  of  the 
parents. 
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CASB  Z3Z.  NORliAlf  T.  21  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of 
*cven,  whooping-cough  at  eight.  Assigned  cause  of  the  condition,  ''  too 
tiODg  medicine  given  for  peculiar  crying  spells." 

This  is  an  ordinary  type  of  imbecility.  Norman  had  been  in 
public  school  before  coming  here ;  never  achieved  anything  with 
fte  three  R's ;  speech  imperfect,  had  no  knowledge  of  color  or 
form.  Can  do  only  the  simplest  or  roughest  work ;  can  use  a 
saw  and  plane ;  can  knit  a  little  but  very  poorly. 

The  family  history  is  unequivocal  on  the  question  of  the 
'ieredity  of  the  feeble-mindedness.  The  father  was  defective 
^d  probably  syphilitic,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  phy- 
^cian;  the  mother  was  "bad"  and  evidently  belonged  to  a  de- 
fective family,  since  her  sister,  altho  she  married  a  normal  man, 
bore  five  feeble-minded  sons.  One  of  Norman's  sisters  was  in- 
<^(MT]giUe  in  school. 
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CASE  122.  KARL  V.  17  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here  6 
years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  convulsions  at  five 
months,  measles  at  three  years,  diphtheria  at  eight  years,  whooping-cough 
at  nine. 

Karl  is  a  low  grade  imbecile,  talks  indistinctiy  but  much; 
understands  a  command,  has  learned  to  count  to  ten  with  help; 
can  write  neatly  from  copy ;  did  a  little  woodwork  at  one  time; 

always  cheerful 

jjj  and    helpful. 

He  is  a  good  boy 

but   requires 

watching;  is 
contented  and 
happy  but  in- 
clined to  be  sly; 
does  no  work  of 
any  conse- 
quence;   can 

scrub  or  rub  things  a  little  if  constantly  watched  and  kept  at 
it ;  does  not  care  much  for  his  parents ;  has  bad  habits. 

The  hereditary  factor  is  clearly  evident  in  the  family  chart 
An  older  sister  was  considered  normal  but  ran  away  from  home 
to  be  married.  A  younger  sister  is  defective ;  a  younger  brother 
is  reported  normal. 
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CASE  123.  FANNIE  C.  14  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
6  years.  American  bom,  of  German  parentage.  The  child  had  convul- 
sions at  three  weeks.  Her  defect  showed  at  one  year.  Assigned  cause, 
consanguinity  of  the  parents. 

She  is  a  very  low  grade  child  with  probably  physical  difficulties 
added  to  the  mental;  can  dress  and  undress  herself  with  help; 
understands  simple  commands ;  is  quite  cheerful  and  afifection- 
ate,  but  restless ;  very  destructive  and  nervous.  In  kindergarten 
can  do  nothing  more  than  string  a  few  beads.     Does  not  seem 
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to  be  making  any  progress  and  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will 
improve. 

The  father  is  feeble-minded  and  had  two  normal  brothers  and 
a  normal  sister.  Their  father  was  normal  and  the  mother 
tuberculous.     The  mother  had  a  feeble-minded  half  brother  and 
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two  sisters  that  were  tuberculous.  One  of  these  sisters  was  the 
grandmother  of  our  Fannie,  thus  making  Fannie's  parents 
cousins. 

The  mother  of  Fannie  is  normal  and  has  five  normal  brothers 
and  sisters.  One  of  these  married  and  had  two  children,  one  of 
whom  is  normal  and  the  other  undetermined. 


CASE  124.  MOLLIS  E.  16  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
lo  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Child  had  measles  at 
five  years ;  has  had  rickets. 

Mollie  is  a  low  grade  imbecile,  varies  very  little,  is  sometimes 
hard  to  manage ;  is  cheerful,  aflFectionate,  excitable,  quick-tem- 
pered. She  is  untrainable  except  in  a  few  simple  matters,  tries 
to  help  a  little  but  cannot  do  anything  significant. 

Mollie  belongs  to  a  notorious  tribe  of  defectives  and  degener- 
ates, a  full  history  of  which  will  be  published  later. 
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We  give  here  something  of  the  immediate  family  to  show  its 
generally  defective  character.  • 


CHART  ns 


CASE  125.  JOHN  E.  IS  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here  4 
years.  American  born,  father  American,  mother  Irish.  Had  whooping' 
cough  at  the  age  of  four ;  has  had  chicken-pox.  The  child  was  bom  about 
three  weeks  prematurely.  The  mother's  theory  refers  to  an  episode  with  a 
half-witted  boy  which  excited  her.  John  did  not  open  his  eyes  for  two  weeks 
after  he  was  bom.  The  defect  showed  at  three  years ;  he  fell  out  of  * 
carriage  at  that  age  and  was  very  quiet  for  a  few  days. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  partially  understood 
a  conmiand,  could  help  dress  himself  ;  was  inclined  to  throw 
things  about;    cried  without  cause.     Since  coming  here  the 
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ild  has  changed  little ;  has  had  his  tonsils  and  adenoids  re- 
oved,  but  still  keeps  his  mouth  open.    He  talks  some  but  not 
stinctly ;  goes  to  school  but  does  very  little  there ;  is  silent,  ^ 
iber,  cheerful,  sensitive,  affectionate. 

The  family  chart,  while  very  incomplete,  shows  clearly  the 
ereditary  taint.  An  older  sister  is  feeble-minded;  an  older 
rother  has  been  in  a  Reformatory  and,  very  likely,  is  also  feeble- 
imded.  Two  older  sisters  are  questionably  normal ;  two  others 
led  in  infancy.  The  mother  is  feeble-minded  and  alcoholic. 
ler  four  brothers  are  undetermined,  two  of  them  being  in  the 
^est.    A  cousin  of  the  mother's  is  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

CASE  136.  BBNNIB  AND  ISAAC  G.  (Brothers.)  American  bora; 
ither  German,  mother  American.  Bennie  is  21  years  old.  Mentality  3. 
Us  been  here  9  years.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of  nine  and  whooping- 
ough  at  three.  Isaac  is  17  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here  9 
ears.    Has  had  whooping-cough  and  had  measles  at  five. 

These  brothers  who  came  to  the  School  at  the  same  time  are  of 
3w  grade  type  and  have  many  stigmata  of  degeneration.    They 
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are  low  grade  imbeciles,  the  older  testing  about  a  year 

than  the   younger,  altho  the   younger  is   the  better  looldHjL 

of  the  two.    Their  defect  has  existed  from  birth  and  was  VK 

■■'7*' 
ognized  as  congenital.  .^^^ 

A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  that  it  is  more  than  cong;enitid| 

it  is  truly  hereditary.    Altho  the  mother  was  normal  and  the 

father's  condition  is  undetermined,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 

a  great  deal  of  defect  in  collateral  branches  of  this  famfly,  whidi 

would  indicate  the  hereditary  character  of  the  taint.  .^ 
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CASE  127.    KARL  G.     22  years  old.    Mentality  3.    Has  been 
14  years.    American  born ;  father  American,  mother  Irish. 

At  the  time  of  admission,  he  was  about  seven  years  old";  oodtf 
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KABLO. 


partially  dress  himself^ 
obedient,  speech  somewhatd^ 
fective,  knew  some  coloiar; 
had  the  habit  of  wandering 
away,  was  not  clean  and  had 
bad  habits ;  learned  to  do  a 
little  kindergarten  work  and 
to  count  to  nine.  For  a  year 
or  two  it  was  thought  he  was 
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improving  decidedly,  but  then  he  stopped.  He  does  a  little 
work  about  the  cottage,  but  is  imtrustworthy  and  imtnithful, 
exdtable,  thieving,  destructive  and  mischievous. 

Altho  we  have  been  unable  to  find  many  members  of  his 
family,  those  that  we  have  found  are  practically  all  defective, 
extending  over  three  generations.  Both  parents  are  feeble- 
minded, the  father  is  also  alcoholic  and  the  paternal  grandmother 
is  feeble-minded.  The  father  married  a  second  wife  who  was 
feeble-minded  and  had  several  children.  He  is  very  much  of 
i  vagabond.  Several  of  these  people  have  been  in  almshouses, 
md  others  a  considerable  burden  upon  private  charity  —  alto- 
gether a  very  miserable  lot. 
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Case  128.  KOLMAN  G.  31  years  old.  Mentality  nearly  4.  Has 
en  here  17  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Supposed  cause 
Condition,  '^  convidsions  from  teething. '^  Had  convulsions  at  the  age  of 
^  months ;  has  also  had  measles. 

Kolman  is  a  wheel-chair  case,  not  being  able  to  walk  on  ac- 
Unt  of  atrophy  of  the  leg  muscles.  He  talks  a  great  deal  and  is 
>t  to  be  very  obstinate,  stubborn  and  abusive,  sometimes  using 
ofane  language  to  a  shocking  degree.  He  feeds  himself  and 
iderstands  a  command  but  will  not  obey.  On  account  of  his 
^e  when  admitted  and  because  of  his  crippled  condition  he  has 
iver  been  trained  to  do  anything. 
The  family  chart  shows  the  true  cause  of  his  conditioxv.  V.o  \i^ 
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heredity.  His  mother's  family,  at  least,  was  clearly  defe 
and  one  would  guess  that  probably  the  father's  was  also, 
particular  boy  would  never  have  been  dangerous  socially  o 
count  of  his  physical  defect  and  probably  because  of  his  ver 
mentality.  His  brothers  and  sisters,  however,  are  at  1 
Two  brothers  have  married  and  so  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
deal  of  contamination  from  the  defect  in  this  family.  Oi 
mother's  side  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  dwarfness  which  s 
to  be  somewhat  transmitted,  some  of  Kolman's  brothers  I 
decidedly  undersized. 
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CASE  Z29.  FRITZ  L.  15  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  b 
years.  American  bom,  of  German  parents.  Had  spasms  at  the  a 
twelve ;  condition  is  said  to  be  congenital,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fa 
alcoholic  habits. 

This  is  clearly  a  case  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness 
evident  from  a  glance  at  the  chart.     It  is  apparently  compli( 
or  made  a  little  worse,  by  the  neurotic  condition  on  the  fat 
side. 


CASE  130.    WARREN  M.     22  years  old.     Mentality  4  nearly, 
been  here  1 2  years.     American  born ;  father  German,  mother  American, 
whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  two ;  diphtheria  at  three  and  a  half ;  s[ 
while  teething.     His  defect  was  noticed  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
weighed  eighteen  pounds  at  birth.     His  condition  is  attributed  to  a  fa 
mother  had  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy. 
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This  boy  is  a  low  grade  imbecile,  appearing  much  younger 
than  he  is,  probably  due  to  his  small  stature ;  he  is  only  as  tall 
as  ten  per  cent  of  the  children  of  his  age.  Warren  is  a  pleasant 
faced,  good  natured  boy  with  few,  if  any,  external  evidences  of 
his  defect.  He  talks  very  little  and  indistinctly  at  that.  He  is 
rather  typical  of  his  grade,  not  able  to  do  much,  some  very 
simple  errands  and  outside  work,  does  not  show  much  interest 
m  anything ;  has  learned  to  set  up  ten  pins  and  will  roll  the  ball ; 
can  do  a  little  kindergarten  work,  knows  colors ;  will  sometimes 
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remember  things  a  long  time,  but  generally  forgets  them  im- 
mediately. On  one  occasion  he  had  been  given  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent tests  in  the  laboratory  and  the  following  day  he  appeared, 
of  his  own  accord  and  went  through  in  pantomime  all  that  he 
had  been  asked  to  do  the  day  before,  remembering  even  to  the 
banner  of  movement. 

The  family  chart  shows  clearly  the  hereditary  nature  of  the 
defect  and  the  generally  bad  condition. 

The  father  is  normal  and  we  know  of  no  defect  in  his  family. 
The  half  dozen  cases  of  miscarriage  that  the  paternal  grand- 
mother had,  look  suspicious,  especially  as  the  mother  is  reported 
to  have  had  queer  notions ;  there  may  be  a  defect  here  also. 
The  mother  of  Warren  was  feeble-minded  and  belonged  to  a 
defective  fanuly.    Her  father  was  feeble-minded  and  alcoholic, 
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her  mother  is  questionable.    We  have  in  this  family  an  illustra.— 
tion  of  what  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  —  a  sister  of  Warren's 
mother  was  seduced  by  a  normal  man  and  they  had  a  defective 
child.    This  is,  of  course,  the  common  danger  in  allowing  such 
girls  to  be  at  liberty. 
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CASE  13Z.  GEORGE  N.  26  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
13  years.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents.  Instruments  were  used  at 
birth,  but  the  physician  assures  us  that  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  condi- 
tion. Epilepsy  developed  at  the  age  of  six  days  and  he  has  had  measles 
and  whooping-cough.  He  had  a  fall  on  the  floor  at  four  days  and  the  con- 
vulsions developed  two  days  later. 

George  came  here  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  he  walked  with 
choreic  movements,  could  not  button  his  clothes,  was  heedless 
of  danger.  He  has  improved  in  conduct  and  health ;  can  do 
considerable  work  and  is  quite  helpful  about  the  cottage ;  does 
not  talk ;  is  very  quick-tempered  and  excitable,  inclined  to  be 
thieving. 

This  is  a  clear  case  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  and  the 
interesting  point  is  that  it  has  clearly  been  transmitted  thru 
the  male  line,  for  while  we  do  not  know  but  that  some  of  the  wives 
may  have  been  feeble-minded  also,  yet,  whatever  the  mentality 
of  the  wives,  there  were  always  feeble-minded  children.  For 
instance,  George's  father  was  twice  married  and  had  defective 
children  by  both  wives ;   George's  uncle  had  a  family  of  defec- 
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tives ;  George's  grandfather  had,  by  another  wife,  at  least  two 
defectives,  the  others  being  undetermined.    Altogether  it  is  a 
very  low  grade  defective  family. 
George's  Wassermann  reaction  is  positive. 
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CASE  133.  NORA  T.  13  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here  i^ 
y^.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  four  years, 
whooping-cough  at  seven;  had  slight  eczema  and  pneumonia.  Assigned 
^use,  "  congenital  and  insufficient  nourishment." 

Nora  is  not  an  imattractive  child  in  appearance  but  is  of  low 
Pade ;  can  walk,  but  does  not  run  nor  jump ;  is  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward in  the  use  of  her  hands ;  cannot  dress  nor  imdress  herself ; 
counts  to  ten  but  cannot  apply  it.  She  seems  to  be  happy  and 
tas  improved  since  coming  to  the  School,  but  she  does  noth- 
ing for  herself. 

The  family  chart  undoubtedly  shows  the  hereditary  character 
►f  the  defect,  it  being  recessive  in  the  father  *s  family.  Nora's 
randfather,  however,  was  clearly  feeble-minded,  and  he  had  a 
rother  whose  mental  condition  could  not  be  determined  but 
^ho  had  a  feeble-minded  son.  On  the  mother's  side  Nora's 
reat  grandmother  was  insane,  and  we  shall  have  to  consider 
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that,  the  fathex  and  mother  both  being  normal,  the  feel 
mindedness  in   the   father's   family  and    the   insanity  in 
mother's  brought  about  this  result  in  the  case  of  Nora. 

CASE  133.    QUENTIN  A.    14  years  old.    Mentality  3.    Has  been! 
7  years.    American  bom;  father  American,  mother  a  foreigner. 

Quentin  is  a  1 
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grade  child 
tirely  untrainat 
his  defect  ^ 
noticed  soon  af 
birth  and  Yi 
thought  to  be  c 
to  a  fright  1 
inother  had  t 
months  before 
was  bom. 
A  glance  at  the  chart,  however,  shows  the  unmistakably  1 
reditary  character  from  both  sides  of  the  family. 
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CASE  134.  FRANK  A.  17  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  Y 
I  year.  American  bom;  father  German,  mother  American.  Had  mea 
at  eight  years,  whooping-cough  at  ten.  Supposed  cause,  "  careless  handl 
by  trained  nurse  the  first  week  of  his  life.'* 
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Frank  has  no  bodily  deformity  except  an  awkward  walk ;  goes 
up  and  down  stairs  normally ;  his  articulation  is  poor ;  had  been 
in  school  a  great  deal  but  never  could  accomplish  anything ; 
could  not  even  help  himself.  ^ 

A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  at  once  that  the  condition  is  hered- 
itary in  the  mother's  family.  We  also  have  here  another  case 
of  twins  with  one  normal  and  the  other  feeble-minded. 
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CASE  135.  JOHN  B.  12  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here  4 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  convulsions  when  cutting 
teeth  at  two  years;  had  whooping-cough  at  two  years.  Assigned  cause, 
"  long  labor  and  possibily  syphilis/' 
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This  is  a  low  grade  child,  cannot  take  care  of  himself  and  has 
never  been  to  school ;  has  made  some  very  slight  improvement 
since  admitted  to  the  Training  School ;  habits  are  a  little  bet- 
ter ;  cannot  talk  nor  obey  a  command ;  probably  the  only  im- 
provement so  far  is  a  little  in  his  physical  condition. 

The  family  history  is  bad ;  a  number  of  individuals,  near  and 
remote  relatives  of  John,  are  feeble-minded ;  many  more  are 
marked  as  questionably  normal,  which  would  mean  at  least  that 
they  are  of  low  intelligence  if  not  actually  mentally  defective. 

John  gives  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction. 

CASE  136.  ISADORE  D.  15  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  born,  of  American  parentage.  Assigned  cause,  "mater- 
nal impression."  The  mother  was  frightened  by  a  woman  with  a  hare  Kp 
and  a  cleft  palate.  The  child  had  whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  one 
year  and  measles  at  seven. 

This  is  a  low  grade  case  with  several  stigmata  of  degeneration. 
He  has  a  cleft  palate,  very  large  ears,  prominent  teeth  and  an 
unpleasant  countenance;  is  highlynervous  and  excitable;  does  not 
talk  or  do  any  sort  of  work.    His  Wassermann  reaction  is  positive. 

This  family  is  one  that  we  have  been  able  to  study  more  thor- 
oly,  with  the  result  that  there  are  more  bad  things  in  evidence. 
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iadore  is  one  of  nine  children,  two  of  whom,  twins,  appear  to 
e  normal ;  the  rest  are  either  defective  or  died  young.  The 
sither  was  alcoholic  and  syphilitic  but  seems  to  be  the  only  black 
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sheep  in  his  family.  The  mother  is  defective,  has  a  defective 
sister,  who  in  turn  has  two  feeble-minded  children.  The  ma- 
ternal grandmother  of  Isadore  is  feeble-mhided. 
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CASE  137.  KONRAD  D.  35  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
^0  years.  Bom  in  Sweden,  of  Russian  parents.  Has  had  measles ;  had 
spasms  at  seventeen  years.  Assigned  cause,  "a  fall  from  baby  carriage  at 
^  age  of  five  months." 

Konrad  is  the  fourth  child  in  a  family  of  six.  These  are  for- 
%iers  and  most  of  the  family  are  in  the  Old  Country .    \\.  -v^s^ 
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very  difficult  to  talk  with  those  who  were  seen.  However,  we 
ascertained  that  a  sister  of  this  boy  has  four  children,  one  of 
whom  is  normal,  one  defective,  the  other  two  are  unknown.  A 
sister  of  the  father  of  our  boy  was  mentally  defective  and  had 
two  defective  children  out  of  seven ;  four  were  normal  and  one 
undetermined.     Konrad  is  low  grade  and  perfectly  hopeless. 
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CASE  138.  GRACE  E.  15  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  h«^ 
10  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  01 
six  months,  whooping-cough  at  four  years.  Has  had  cholera  infantum- 
Assigned  cause,  "  sickness,  or  condition  of  the  mother." 

This  low  grade  case  is  one  of  the  excitable  type  and  has  m^^ 
no  improvement 
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lis  is  a  very  large  family  but  unfortunately  a  great  deal  is 
^tennined.  However,  there  is  enough  to  show  us  appalling 
iitions,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

race  is  the  oldest  of  three  children.  The  father  died  of  ap- 
licitis.  He  had  a  normal  sister.  His  father  (not  shown  on 
t)  died  of  cancer ;  nothing  else  is  known  of  him.  Of  the 
imal  grandmother's  family  nothing  is  known.  The  trouble 
rly  comes  from  the  mother's  side.  Her  father  was  a  noto- 
s  degenerate,  alcoholic  and  inmioral.  He  was  four  times 
ried.  There  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  men- 
(T  defective.  His  descendants  by  his  first  wife  were 
irculous,  many  of  them  immoral.  One  son  had  a  feeble- 
ded  daughter ;  and  another  son,  feeble-minded  himself,  had 
jn  children  all  feeble-minded.  The  mother  of  our  child  was  a 
ghter  of  the  second  wife  of  this  man.  This  second  wife  was 
jrculous  as  were  her  nine  brothers  and  sisters.  Their 
her  was  tuberculous,  and  their  father  our  child's  maternal 
it-grandfather  was  feeble-minded.  He  was  twice  married 
had  a  feeble-minded  boy  by  his  second  wife.  Coming  back 
mr  child  again,  we  note  that  her  mother  had  a  tuberculous 
IT  and  that  sister  married  a  man  who  was  tuberculous, 
ce's  maternal  grandfather  had  no  children  by  his  third  wife, 
by  his  fourth  wife,  who  was  alcoholic  and  immoral,  he  had 
ieble-minded  boy. 

^E  139.  NESSIE  E.  32  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
ears.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  measles,  whoop- 
:ough  and  jaundice. 

lessie  seems  to  have  degenerated  and  there  are  some  signs  of 
nity  which  may  have  destroyed  part  of  what  little  intelli- 
:e  she  had.  Her  earlier  records  are  better  than  at  present, 
0  she  was  never  of  high  grade.  Upon  admission  at  the 
of  seven  it  is  recorded  that  her  speech  was  imperfect,  she 
gnized  color  and  form,  was  fond  of  music,  would  try  to  sweep 
wash  dishes;  could  not  dress  or  undress  herse\l.    ?>\vfc^^& 
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tried  in  the  kindergarten  and  it  was  felt  that  she  could  do  but 
would  not.  She  learned  to  dress  herself  but  could  not  fasten 
her  clothes;  could  select  colors. 

Fifteen  years  ago  she  was  a  kitchen  helper,  washed  dishes,  pol- 
ished floors,  brought  vegetables  from  the  cellar,  etc.  At  present 
she  helps  a  little  in  the  dormitory  with  the  other  children.  She  is 
sober,  silent,  quarrelsome,  cranky,  quick-tempered.  On  one  occa- 
sion she  showed  a  memory  of  what  a  former  attendant  had  taught 
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her  some  years  before  and  upon  the  visit  of  that  attendant  per- 
formed the  task  that  she  had  been  taught.  Upon  another 
occasion  she  got  a  needle  and  thread  and  tried  to  mend  an  apron 
that  was  torn,  all  of  which  is  better  than  her  test  would  indicate. 

Her  mother's  condition  is  undetermined  but  she  seems  to  have 
been  of  good  family  and  by  her  first  husband,  who  was  a  normal 
man,  had  a  normal  child  who  has  had  in  turn  a  normal  daughter. 
The  father  of  Nessie  was  sexually  inmioral ;  little  is  known  of 
his  family  except  that  an  uncle  was  feeble-minded  and  the  family 
were  noted  for  their  violent  tempers. 

The  fact  that  there  are  two  feeble-minded  children  and  that 
the  father's  uncle  is  feeble-minded  would  seem  to  make  the  hered- 
itary  feature  fairly  well  demonstrated. 
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CASE  140.  NELLIE  E.  24  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
17  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parentage.  She  is  epileptic,  con- 
vulsions beginning  at  three  months;  had  whooping-cough  at  the  age  of 
four  years. 

This  is  a  very  low  grade  child,  has  almost  no  intelligence,  does 
not  know  candy  from  wood,  is  very  bad  tempered  and  quarrel- 
some, although  sometimes  affectionate ;  cries  a  great  deal.  Upon 
one  occasion  when  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  have  some  teeth 
extracted  she  had  a  bad  brain  storm  from  which  she  was  very 
slow  to  recover.  She  is  inclined  to  fight,  pinch  and  scratch  the 
other  children,  has  to  be  watched  very  carefully. 

Her  family  chart  shows  the  hereditary  character  of  the  defect. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  large  family  of  defectives  and  degenerates 
referred  to  in  Case  64. 

The  extra  seriousness  of  Nellie's  defect,  the  grade  of  idiocy, 
may  be  the  result  of  the  epilepsy,  which  is  possibly  due  to  a 
severe  fall  that  she  had  when  very  young.  There  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  that  the  epilepsy  itself  is  hereditary  in  her  case. 
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CASE  441.    NORA  E.    13  years  old.     Mentality  2.    Has  been  bat? 

years.    American  bom,  of  American  parents. 

This  is  a  very  low  grade  case ;  is  congenitaUy  deaf;  eats  gar- 
bage ;  does  not  sleep  well ;  will  play  with  blocks  alone  iFor  a  long 
time ;  is  cheerful  bi^  quick  tempered ;  has  bad  habits ;  walks 
badly ;  can  undress  herself,  but  usually  will  not ;  sometimes 
shows  some  slight  intelligence  by  taking  another  girl  by  the  hand 
and  leading  her  into  line  to  march  out  to  thfe  hall ;  will  get  into 
the  bathtub  with  her  clothes  on  and  turn  on  the  water  full 
force,  whenever  she  gets  a  chance. 

Nora  has  three  sibs  defective,  and  one  undetermined.  The 
father  is  feeble-minded,  but  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  his  family 
that  is  defective,  altho  there  is  some  alcoholism  in  the  family- 
The  mother  is  feeble-minded,  as  was  her  father  and  her  father's 
uncle.  Otherwise,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  defect 
except  that  the  mother  had  a  brother  who  was  epileptic. 

CASE  142.  NANCY  F.  21  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
1 5  years.    American  born ;  father  French,  mother  German.   Has  had  spasms. 

Nancy  is  of  the  idiot  grade,  has  a  small  head;  walks  badly; 
does  not  speak ;  is  excitable  and  nervous ;  laughs  without  cause; 
is  unclean. 
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rhe  cause  of  Nancy's  condition  is  perfectly  clear  after  a  glance 

the  family  chart. 

She  has  three  sisters  and  one  brother  feeble-minded  and  one 

ter  and  two   brothers  died  in   infancy.    A  younger  sister  is 

determined,  being  only  an  infant  as  yet.    The  father  is  dis- 

ctly  alcoholic  but  whether  feeble-minded  or  not  has  not  been 

termined. 
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Case  143.     GERTIE  H.     16  years  old.    Mentality  2.    Has  been  here 
'"ears.  American  bom ;  father  Russian,  mother  American.   Had  diphtheria 
the  age  of  four  years. 

Gertie  is  a  helpless  idiot,  walks,  eats  and  sleeps ;  does  nothing 
se.  The  father  and  mother  are  cousins;  the  father  is  defec- 
ve  but  the  mother  seems  to  be  normal. 
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CASE  144.  EVA  I.  18  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here  11 
years.  American  born,  of  Grerman  parentage.  Had  t3rphoid  fever  at  the 
age  of  six  years.  Supposed  cause  of  the  condition,  '*  fright  of  the  mother  and 
congenital  tendencies,"  also  "  typhoid  fever." 

Eva  belongs  to  the  excitable  idiot  group,  is  imtrainable  except 
in  some  of  the  simplest  habits,  is  very  nervous,  moves  oddly, 
cannot  feed  herself,  speaks  very  little  and  very  imperfectly;  is 
very  fond  of  music  and  tries  to  hum  a  time ;  is  very  gluttonous 
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and  puts  everything  into  her  mouth ;  destroys  clothing ;  has  no 
sense  of  danger ;  in  short  has  the  usual  characteristics  of  her 
type. 

As  so  often  happens  the  family  chart  shows  that  the  suggested 
cause  of  the  condition,  typhoid  fever  in  this  case,  is  probably 
not  significant,  as  there  is  clearly  feeble-mindedness  in  the  family- 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fever  may  have  had  an  influence  \X> 
making  her  the  low  type  that  she  is. 

This  is  an  interesting  case  of  a  defect  skipping  a  generation  f 
at  least  a  part  of  it.  Eva^s  mother  was  normal  but  the  maternal 
grandfather  was  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  and  Eva's  mothe^ 
had  a  defective  brother  and  a  defective  sister.  The  father  wa^ 
normal  and  of  an  apparently  thoroly  good  normal  family- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Eva's  mother  had  a  brother  and 
sister  who  were  twins ;  one  was  normal  and  the  other  defective- 
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CASE  145.  FRANK  K.  16  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here  6 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parentage.  Condition  supposed  to  be 
due  to  acute  sickness  or  to  father's  intemperate  habits.  The  child  had 
spasms  at  the  age  of  two  years. 

Frank  is  a  pleasant,  smiling  boy  of  idiot  grade,  cannot  dress 
oor  undress  himself,  rarely  speaks  —  has  only  a  few  words ;  drags 
*^  feet ;  destroys  his  clothing,  and  has  the  other  characteristics 
of  the  low  grade  defective.  Persistent  efforts  have  been  made 
to  teach  him  something,  but  after  a  year  in  the  school,  he  had  not 
learned  a  letter  and  all  that  could  be  said  of  him  was  that  he 

had  learned  to  hold  the  chalk  a  little  better  *' ;  yet  to  look  into 
^  face,  one  is  not  surprised  that  the  parents  write  that  they 
^^ct  he  will  be  much  improved  and  will  be  able  to  earn  his 
own  living.  There  are  in  this  case  of  idiocy  no  stigmata  of 
^^eneration  that  are  noticeable  to  the  casual  observer. 

One  glance  at  the  chart  shows  that  we  need  not  call  in  acute 
^'isease  or  alcoholism  or  anything  else  except  the  defective  germ 
plasm  to  accoimt  for  this  condition.  The  father,  it  is  true,  is  alco- 
*^olic  but  the  mother  is  feeble-minded  and  sexually  immoral ;  she 
Wcmgs  to  a  fraternity  of  feeble-minded  people,  the  children  of 
^wo  feeble-minded  parents.  Out  of  this  family  of  defectives,  the 
Training  School  harbors  two  children,  the  cluld  m  C^s^  \\a 
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being  the  cousin  of  Frank.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Frank 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  defective  in  his  fraternity,  but  we 
find  in  the  second  generation  from  him  a  feeble-minded  person, 
another  one  who  is  alcoholic  and  insane,  and  two  that  were  sex- 
ually immoral.  Apparently  there  was  something  wrong  in  the 
family  and  it  cropped  out  occasionally. 
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CASE  146.  HOMER  L.  31  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
19  years.  American  bora,  of  German  parents.  Has  had  whooping-cou^l^ 
and  scarlet  fever ;  had  diphtheria  at  the  age  of  5  years. 

Homer  is  a  large,  heavy  boy  of  low  mentality.  He  is  untrain- 
able  except  in  simple  habit  formation. 

This  is  an  interesting  case  because  for  a  long  time  we  could 
find  nothing  that  would  indicate  an  hereditary  character  of  the 
defect.  The  immediate  family,  so  far  as  we  could  learn  is  nor- 
mal, although  it  is  true  there  were  many  imdetermined  cases. 
Further  study,  however,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  maternal 
grand-uncle  had  six  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  feeble-minded 
and  another,  although  apparently  normal,  had  six  legitimate 
children,  and  an  illegitimate  daughter  who  was  feeble-minded; 
that  daughter  is  now  in  an  Institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
is  considered  to  be  on  the  borderline  between  the  moron  and 
the  imbecile  type.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
feeble-minded  taint  is  on  this  grandmother's  side  of  the  family 
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and  wlule  it  did  not  show  in  other  cases  so  far  as  we  know,  it 
appears  in  Homer's  case,  possibly  being  brought  out  by  the  ex- 
tra taint  from  the  father  who  was  blind  and  died  of  apoplexy. 
This  is  important  because  it  is  strongly  suggestive  of  what  is  in 
all  probability  true  of  many  other  cases  if  only  we  could  get  at 
the  facts. 

This  is  one  of  many  situations  that  lead  us  to  believe  that 
^ere  is  much  more  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  than  we  are 
^We  to  show,  and  that  thoro  study  and  more  complete  records, 
^  the  years  go  by,  will  reveal  the  higher  percentage. 
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^ASE  147.  NINA  L.  14  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
^  ^^ars.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents.  Had  diphtheria  at  4  months, 
*°^^es  at  I  year.    The  defect  dates  from  the  attack  of  diphtheria. 

Nina  was  bom  with  a  hare-lip;  she  walked  at  two  years, 
^^ed  at  five ;  is  excitable  and  nervous ;  can  do  simple  errands 
^^'Ound  the  house ;  destroys  her  clothing. 

Nina  is  a  low  grade  girl,  unclean  in  her  habits,  has  not  yet 
^^med  to  dress  herself ;  not  likely  to  change  much. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  hereditary  character  of  the  defect. 
^er  father  and  mother  were  both  defective  and  while  only  four 
'Children  have  been  seen,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  all  are 
defective.    The  father  himself  says  they  are  a  **  set  of  dummies." 

Nancy  gives  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction. 
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CASE  148.  NATHAN  L.  11  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
5  years.  American  born,  of  Russian  parentage.  Nathan  had  whooping- 
cough  at  the  age  of  six  months,  measles  at  three  years. 

He  is  a  low  grade  child  who  has  changed  very  little  in  the 
five  years  that  he  has  been  here.  He  talks  almost  none 
at  all,  plays  a  little,  seems  to  understand  a  simple  command. 
Is  cheerful,  but  quarrelsome;  active,  restless,  aflfectionatc, 
timid. 

Both  parents  are  feeble-minded.  They  are  young  and  healthy 
looking  people.  The  husband  works  some,  but  has  no  strength 
of  character.  He  has  a  normal  sister  who  has  two  normal  chil- 
dren ;  two  brothers  unknown  and  grandparents  unknown.  The 
mother  has  a  feeble-minded  sister  who  married  her  uncle,  one 
normal  sister  who  married  a  feeble-minded  man  but  had  six 
apparently  normal  children,  three  brothers  imdetermined  and 
grandparents  unknown. 

There  is  much  marrying  of  relatives  in  this  family.  The 
maternal  grandfather's  brother  married  his  niece  referred  to 
above ;  that  is  Nathan's  mother's  sister ;  the  result  of  this  mar- 
riage was  six  children  and  five  miscarriages.  Of  the  children, 
all  but  one  were  feeble-minded ;  one  of  them,  the  oldest  girl, 
married  the  son  of  another  brother  of  this  same  maternal 
grandfather.     The  offspring  from  the  marriage  of  these  cousins 
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were  four  children,  two  girls  feeble-minded,  and  two  brothers 
undetermined. 
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CASE  149.  KIRT  N.  20  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here  nine 
years.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents.  The  assigned  cause  is  fright  and 
M.  Kirt  had  convulsions  as  a  baby,  had  whooping-cough  at  four  years^ 
measles  at  six  years ;  has  a  central  brain  lesion. 

This  is  another  low  grade  case ;  does  not  talk  and  it  is  there- 
fore very  diflScult  to  determine  his  exact  mentality.  There  is 
not  much  that  he  can  do,  except  such  simple  work  as  polishing 
floors  and  helping  make  beds  or  doing  rough  work  with  the  mason. 
He  is  cheerful  but  quick-tempered,  slow,  quarrelsome,  stubborn, 
rather  quiet.  A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  the  real  cause  of  the 
Acuity.     The  mother  is  feeble-minded  and  has  two  brothers 

• 

Jn  the  same  condition,  who  are  also  alcoholic.  The  rest  of  her 
sibs  are  imdetermined.  One  of  the  brothers  married  a  normal 
^oman,  had  four  children  normal,  and  two  defective,  others 
^ed  in  infancy  or  were  miscarriages. 

The  following  reproduction  of  a  bit  of  letter  from  the  mother 
does  not  prove  her  feeble-mindedness,  that  was  determined  by 
3ther  means,  but  this  is  so  much  like  the  writing  of  our  defectives 
iat  it  almost  determines  the  actual  mental  age  of  the  individual. 
The  letter  would  usually  be  attributed  to  ignorance  or  lack  of 
chool  training.    We  may  sometime  know  the  difference  betweew 
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mental  defect  and  simple  ignorance  of  school  formulas,  and  be 
able  to  read  this  difference  in  a  document  like  this  letter. 


CASE  150.  IZZY  P.  12  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here  6 
years.  American  born ;  father  and  mother  German.  Had  measles  at  one 
year  of  age  and  convulsions  at  about  two.  Assigned  cause  of  his  men- 
tal defect,  "  the  child  swallowed  a  button." 

Izzy  does  not  talk  nor  dress  or  undress  himself,  hardly  under- 
stands a  command ;  will  play  a  little ;  is  rather  cheerful,  altho 
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larrelsome  and  restless;  is  affectionate;  he  seems  to  have 
uch  more  appreciation  of  life  than  a  two  year  old  boy,  even  a 
^fective,  usually  has ;  he  likes  to  look  nice,  with  a  new  suit  of 
othes  for  example.    He  listens  for  the  dinner  bell  and  then  walks 

■ 

/er  to  his  dinner  in  evident  anticipation ;  he  can  carry  a  bowl  of 
mp  to  the  boys  at  the  table  but 
is  attention   is  so  poor  that  he 
umot  be  kept  at  one  thing  long 
aough  to  be  of  any  use. 

He  can  do  the  form-board  in 
bout  a  minute  and  a  half,  which 
gain  indicates  rather  more  than 
is  mentality  shows,  altho  this  is 
U  that  we  can  get  by  the  use  of 
ur  tests. 

The  family  chart  is  very  incon- 
lusive  and  yet  the  fact  that  the  maternal  grandfather  was 
eeble-minded  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  hereditary  taint, 
Itho  we  know  nothing  of  the  mentality  of  the  father  or  mother. 
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CASE  151.    FANNIE  S.    8  years  old.    Mentality  2.    Has  been  here  2 
iars.    American  bora;  nationality  o(  father  unknown,  mo\]iiti  Kxxvtficasu 
ad  whoopwg'COUgb. 
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Fanny  is  a  very  low  grade  child,  cannot  talk  nor  dress  herself; 
weighed  three  pounds  when  bom.  Since  coming  here  she  has 
learned  to  feed  herself  but  that  is  about  the  only  improvement 

This  is  an  hereditary  case  in  a  family  of  rather  low  physkal 
tone,  showing  also  some  epilepsy,  some  insanity,  immorality, 
alcoholism  and  other  less  significant  physical  and  moral  defects. 
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CASE  152.  MAHLON  T.  25  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
1 2  years.  American  born,  of  German  parents.  Assigned  cause,  '*  periisiK 
the  bite  of  a  spider,  poison  in  the  blood." 

This  is  a  low  grade  case  of  whom  not  much  can  be  said.  He 
talks  very  little  and  very  indistinctly ;  will  eat  garbage ;  can  do 
practically  nothing;  sometimes  helps  a  little  in  dressing  other 
children ;  is  very  quiet  and  slow ;  has  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
His  attendant  says  **this  pupil  seems  indifferent  to  everything 
but  his  meals." 


IBS,   HAHLOU  T.,  AGE  U.       MENTALLY  S.     (top  lafl) 
:  IW,   DOROTHT  E.,  AGE  30.    HEITTALLY   1,     (to^HivlH^ 

:  in,  PAirjnB  s.,  age  s.         mentally  a.    vm\  i\g:tL\,^ 

1*4.  KOBA   X,  AGE  K.  MENTALLY    I.     (touM  WX^ 

tSt.   CDRTia  D..  AGE  31.  MENTALLY    1.     IJowM  rvi>W 
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oing  to  the  family  history  we  find  a  number  of  low  grade 
ives.  There  'are  at  least  three  cases  of  idiocy ;  a  large 
!r  of  the  rest  are  low  grade.  In  other  words,  here  is 
ily  where  the  intelligence  is  so  low  that  even  the  layman 
^cognize  the  defect,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
e  transmission  of  that  defect  from  one  generation  to  'the 

lion  is  the  ninth  child  in  this  family.  The  first  died  in 
y  and  the  second  was  a  miscarriage.  All  the  rest  are  fee- 
nded.  The  parents  of  this  family  were  both  feeble-minded, 
ather  had  a  sister  who  was  feeble-minded  and  epileptic, 
arried  and  had  eight  children  (see  Section  2  of  the  chart), 
am  one  at  least  is  feeble-minded.  A  brother  of  Mablon's 
was  alcoholic  and  probably  feeble-minded,  since  three 
four  of  his  children  were  feeble-minded.    (See  Sectiori  a.) 


s)(k)  [fa  [N]  (s)(5'b-T-;^[i]d[|i  (?)j3i.^ 


(k)  [fa  [N]  (s)(5'frT^[i]d[^  (~) 
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'E153.  GBOFFRSYT.  iiyearsold.  Mentality:.  Hasbeenhere 
s.  American  bom,  of  American  parentage.  Condition  said  to  be 
lital.  The  child  has  had  measles,  whooping-cough,  cerebro-spinal 
^tis,  sore  ears. 

is  is  a  low  grade  case  and  might  possibly  be  attributed  to 
neningitis,  but  the  family  records  show  that  the  defect 
ued  before  this  illness.    The  mother  has  rcugrame.    O^- 
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frey  does  not  talk  and  his  hearing  is  defective.  He  is  sobei 
silent,  stubborn,  quiet,  excitable,  forgetful.  He  has  no  woii 
ing  schedule  and  does  practically  nothing. 

The  heredity  in  this  case  may  be  considered  somewha 
doubtful  altho  the  father  seems  to  be  distinctly  feeble-minded 
while  the  mother  is  normal.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  deter 
mine  the  father's  parentage.  His  father  died  of  asthma  a 
seventy-five  and  his  mother  of  diabetes  at  sixty-four,  but  thd 
mentality  could  not  be  learned. 

The  whole  family,  on  both  sides,  is  of  rather  low  intelligence 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  they  are  distinctly  feeble-mindec 
and  consequently  the  case  rests  on  the  one  transmission. 
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CASE  154.    DELIA  T.     16  years  old.    Mentality  2.    Has  been  here 
years.    American  born,  of  American  parents.    Has  had  spasms ;   meask 
and  whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  two ;  pneumonia  at  six  months ;  has  hft 
adenoids  removed. 

Delia  is  a  very  low  grade  child ;  has  never  been  able  to  d 
anything  but  the  simplest  kind  of  work;  does  not  talk,  eat 
naturally,  sleeps  well,  pays  no  attention  to  other  children ;  ha 
very  unclean  habits. 

The  family  chart  shows  a  great  deal  of  defect  both  physica 
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and  mental.    The  father  was  a  cripple  and  had  stigmata  of 
d^eneration  in  the  shape  of  club  feet  and  hands. 
llieTe  is  also  insanity  in  this  family,  on  both  sides. 
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CASE  155.  UPTON  T.  13  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
t  yrajs.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Instruments  were  used  at 
>nh;  child  had  convulsions  at  five  weeks ;  spasms  from  three  years  on ; 
ittila  at  sii  months;  meningitis  at  seventeen  months ;  has  had  whooping- 
^'ugh  and  paraly^.     Meningitis  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  defect. 

Upton  was  an  eight  months  child;  labor  very  difficult.  He 
i  a  low  grade,  imtrainable  child,  quarrelsome,  stubborn,  ac- 
ive,  restless,  excitable,  quick-tempered  and  destructive. 

Upton's  condition  could  undoubtedly  have  been  caused  by  the 
i^gitis  since  that  is  recognized  as  an  adequate  cause  of  feeblc- 
undedness,  and  it  has  probably  had  much  to  do  with  his  low 
rade  condition.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 
'ther  was  alcoholic  and  possibly  feeble-minded  also ;  he  is  stub- 
orn,  quarrelsome,  and  cannot  keep  a  job.  Furthermore  he 
ad  a  brother  who  had  two  feeble-minded  children.  We  know 
Jthmg  of  the  mother  of  these  two  children,  however,  and 
'  while  probable,  it  is  not  sure  that  there  is  feeble-minded- 
ss  in  the  family  of  our  boy's  father.  On  the  mother's  side 
'thing  can  be  learned  of  the  relatives.    A  youngei  bio\!hct  ol 
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Upton  is  still  doubtful.  A  later  conception  resulted  in  a  m 
carriage.  It  is  said  that  the  mother  used  drugs  for  the  puipc 
of  bringing  about  this  result. 
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CASE  156.    DANIEL  U.     14  years  old.    Mentality  2.    Has  been  h 
4  years.    American  bom,   of   American  parents.      Assigned  cause, 
attack  of  acute  indigestion.    He  had  spasms  at  twenty-six  months  a 
whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

This  is  another  case  belonging  to  the  idiot  group  and  nothi 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  training  except  to  make  him  ha^ 
He  has  learned  to  smile  and  likes  to  look  at  pictures.  Has  lean 
to  dress  and  undress  himself  and  probably  understands  a  co 
mand  as  he  sometimes  obeys. 

The  chart  shows  the  undoubted  hereditary  taint  and  is  int 
esting  in  other  ways.  We  have  here  another  example  of  a  feel 
minded  woman  with  an  alcoholic  husband,  the  result  being  feel 
minded  children  and  children  dying  young.  The  mother  in  t 
case  was  also  alcoholic. 

Her  family  possibly  illustrates  the  other  side  of  the  pictt 
The  father  was  normal,  the  mother  is  said  to  have  had  insi 
fits,  may  have  been  feeble-minded  as  she  had  a  brother  who  1 
mentally  defective.  In  this  case  we  would  have  an  instance 
a  feeble-minded  woman  with  a  normal  husband,  not  alcoho 
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They  had  three  normal  children,  one  feeble-minded  —  the  mother 
of  our  boy,  —  another  one  that  was  alcoholic  and  one  that  died 
in  infancy  at  the  age  of  ten  months  with  abscess  on  head.  Many 
persons  in  this  family,  in  different  generations,  are  spoken  of  as 
having  violent  tempers  and  being  queer. 

CASE  157.  MORRIS  W.  32  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been 
here  18  years.  American  bom,  of  German  parents.  Had  measles  at  four 
years ;  has  had  marasmus  and  had  spasms  at  sixteen  years. 

Morris  is  a  typical  excitable  idiot ;  does  a  little  kitchen  and 
dormitory  work,  scrubs  like  a  small  child ;  is  sober,  silent,  stub- 
bom. 

The  family  history  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  but  it 
would  api>ear  that  there  must  be  an  hereditary  taint  since  three 
other  children  are  defective. 
We  have  also  in  this  family 
another  case  of  twins  where 
one  is  defective  and  the  other 
probably  normal.  The  defect 
may  have  come  thru  the 
mother,  who  was  seen  by  the  k 
field  worker  and  considered 
probably  normal,  altho  there  was  some  doubt.  Of  the 
father,  nothing  could  be  learned  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  be  the  one  who  is  defective. 

CASE  158.  CLAUDE  D.  16  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here 
9  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  spasms  and  whooping- 
cough  at  four  years.    Assigned  cause,  '^  a  fall  out  of  bed.'' 

Claude  is  of  the  very  lowest  grade  and  is  also  an  epileptic.  He 
does  not  feed  himself ;  hardly  knows  enough  to  swallow ;  does 
Qot  talk ;  walks  but  timidly. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
defect,  since  a  brother  and  sister  are  also  defective  but  not  epi- 
r 
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leptic.  The  parents  were  normal  but  the  mother  had  a  brother 
who  was  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  so  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  epilepsy  may  be  "in  the  blood." 

The  father  was  immoral.  His  father  was  supposed  to  be  normal 
but  was  shot  as  a  deserter  in  the  army.  One  cannot  say  that  it 
is  indicative  of  feeble-mindedness  to  become  a  deserter  from  the 
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army,  or  that  if  he  had  not  been  feeble-minded  he  would  not  have 
been  caught ;  but  one  who  knows  the  moron  boy,  can  very  well 
believe  that  such  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  it  is  not  comfort- 
ing to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a  feeble-minded  boy  being  shot 
down  in  cold  blood  for  doing  what  his  low  mentality  dictated. 

CASE  159.  CURTIS  D.  31  years  old.  Mentality  about  i.  Has  been 
here  20  years. 

This  is  a  case  of  the  lowest  type  of  idiocy,  probably  due  to 
some  extraneous  cause  acting  upon  an  already  defective  stock- 
In  a  word,  the  child  would  have  been  feeble-minded  anyway^ 
but  something  happened  to  lower  the  level  to  that  of  idiocy. 
As  usual  there  is  no  change  in  such  cases.  This  boy  has  remained 
the  same  for  the  twenty  years  that  he  has  been  here. 

Both  parents  are  feeble-minded.  They  had  five  children  of 
whom  two  died  in  infancy.  The  two  brothers  living  are  feeble- 
minded but  of  higher  grade.  The  father  was  one  of  a  family 
of  nine,  none  of  whom  could  be  determined  as  to  their  mentality, 
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t  two  were  alcoholic  and  one  was  sexually  immoral  and  crim- 
ilistic.  One  sister  was  sexually  immoral  and  had  at  least  two 
;ble-minded  children.  Another  brother  had  four  children, 
I  of  whom  were  feeble-minded  and  the  two  girls  were  inmioral. 
iirtis's  father  and  mother  were  cousins.  The  mother  was  one 
a  family  of  nine,  of  whom  four  brothers  were  feeble-minded. 
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w^o  died  in  infancy  and  two  sisters  are  undetermined.  One 
the  brothers  married  a  feeble-minded  woman,  had  five  chil- 
en,  four  of  whom  were  certainly  feeble-minded  and  one  of  these 
d  two  feeble-minded  children.  Two  uncles  of  the  mother  were 
eble-minded  and  one  of  them  had  a  feeble-minded  child.  There 
e  many  others  in  the  family  whose  condition  could  not  be 
termined,  but  enough  is  here  shown  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
ry  defective  and  bad  family.  There  are  alcoholism,  immo- 
lity  and  criminalistic  tendencies. 

CASE  i6o.  DOROTHY  E.  20  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been 
re  5  years.  American  bom;  father  German,  mother  American,  Had  epi- 
*tic  attacks  at  three  years ;  had  Saint  Vitus'  Dance  and  measles  at  the  age 
ten  years.     The  assigned  cause  is  "  brain  trouble  after  cutting  her  teeth." 

Dorothy  is  a  typical  idiot  of  the  lowest  grade ;  walks,  but  does 
i  talk  nor  have  any  intelligent  life ;  will  swing  in  the  YvaxttmadiL. 
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by  the  hour;   bangs  her  head  and  bites  herself  a  great  deal. 
She  is  abnormally  small. 

It  is  clearly  a  defective  family.  Very  little  could  be  deter- 
mined, but  a  younger  sister  is  defective  altho  of  higher  grade; 
a  brother  died  in  infancy  and  another  sister  died  at  three 
years.  The  mother  is  feeble-minded  and  a  cripple;  her  two 
brothers,  twins,  are  also  defective.    They  both  have  children. 
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Of  those  of  the  elder,  one  is  feeble-minded  and  the  other  is  back- 
ward, very  probably  feeble-minded.  The  father  of  Dorothy 
is  alcoholic  and  tuberculous.  The  maternal  grandparents  are 
both  feeble-minded. 

The  question  arises  in  all  of  these  cases  of  low-grade  children 
where  the  hereditary  taint  appears  in  the  family,  whether  their 
condition  is  simply  an  exaggeration  of  thfe  defect  which  exists  in 
the  family,  or  whether  they  are  cases  of  heredity  plus  injury  in 
some  form.  That  cannot,  of  course,  generally  be  determined. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  younger  sister  here  who  is  defective,  but 
a  high  grade  case,  seems  to  point  to  the  latter  as  the  true  expla- 
nation. Such  cases  show  us  that  we  need  much  more  study  of 
this  problem. 

CASE  161.  BERTIE  N.  9  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here 
3  years.  American  bom ;  father  American,  mother  Irish.  Had  meningitis 
at  the  age  of  two,  is  epileptic,  has  had  measles  and  whooping-cou^. 
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This  is  a  very  low  grade  case,  helpless  and  hopeless ;  does  not 
ilk ;  cannot  do  anything ;  has  made  no  improvement  in  three 
ears. 

We  have  traced  a  large  number  of  members  of  this  family  but 
;ot  very  little  information  of  importance.  There  is  very 
:learly  hereditary  epilepsy,  as  it  has  cropped  out  in  at  least  four 
:ases  as  shown  on  the  chart.    There  is  some  little  alcoholism 
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ind  some  sexual  inmiorality.  Bertie's  father  may  have  been 
fcfective,  at  least  he  was  alcoholic  and  deserted  his  wife.  The 
^e  is  a  normal  woman,  but  illiterate. 
In  the  presence  of  the  epilepsy  which  is  so  clearly  inherited 
t  is  impossible  to  say  positively  that  the  feeble-mindedness  is  a 
hereditary  condition.  It  is  barely  possible  that  it  is  the  result, 
)r  at  least  an  accompaniment,  of  the  epilepsy. 

CASE  i6a.  NANCY  P.  24  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here 
years.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents.  Had  infantile  paralysis  at  three 
ears;  spasms  at  twenty-three.  Infantile  paralysis  is  supposed  to  be  the 
luse  of  the  defect. 

Nancy  is  a  low  grade  case  who  has  made  no  improvement 
Kept  very  slight  changes  in  certain  habits. 
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This  is  a  case  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness.  Probably 
the  low  grade  was  brot  on  by  the  disease,  but  it  was  a  feeble- 
minded stock  to  begin  with.  The  younger  sisters  are  marked 
questionably  normal,  the  question  meaning  that  while  they 
appear  normal  now,  they  are  still  quite  yoimg  and  it  is  possible 
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that  they  may  show  feeble-mindedness  later  on.  There  is  aa 
imbecile  of  the  Mongolian  type  in  this  family,  an  own  cousin  to 
our  Nancy.  This  is  worthy  of  note  because  usually  the  Mon- 
golian type  comes  from  families  of  much  better  heredity  than  this 
one.    However,  in  this  case  the  immediate  family  is  good. 
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CASE  163.  SAMMY  T.  21  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here 
10  years.  American  born ;  father  American,  mother  German.  Had  measles 
at  one  year.  Assigned  cause, "  fall  when  a  baby  or  else  the  result  of  measles." 
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Sammy  is  an  idiot  of  the  lowest  type,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder ;  has  practically  no  life  of  intelligence. 

The  chart  shows  the  thoroly  defective  character  of  the  family ; 
what  is  the  explanation  of  Sammy's  extreme  low  grade  it  is 
^cult  to  say,  possibly  the  father's  alcoholism.  His  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  is  positive. 


mSlz. 


CASE  164.  NORA  X.  25  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here  17 
years.  Has  had  whooping-cough.  Her  defect  showed  at  the  age  of  six 
months.  The  assigned  cause  of  the  condition  is  prenatal  influence,  the 
ou)ther  was  frightened  by  a  horse. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  9,  was  underweight,  did  not 
Walk,  could  not  care  for  herself.  This  is  a  low  grade  idiot,  can- 
not talk ;  has  to  be  fed ;  is  restless,  stubborn,  eats  garbage,  has 
unclean  habits ;  can  walk. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  how  much  there  is  in  the  assigned 
cause.  The  father  was  feeble-minded,  has  been  three  times 
married.  Nora  is  the  daughter  of  the  second  marriage.  There 
seem  to  be  no  normal  ones  in  ths^t  family,  altho  she  has  six 
sibs.  The  father's  third  wife  was  feeble-minded  and  they  had 
two  feeble-minded  children  that  died  young. 
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PROBABLY  HEREDITARY 

The  following  34  cases,  Nos.  165  — 198,  compose  the  group  of 
Probably  Hereditary  cases. 
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CASE  165.  FRANK  AND  KARL  T.  American  bom,  of  American 
parents.  Frank  17  years  old.  Mentality  10.  Has  been  here  2  years. 
Had  measles  and  whooping-cough.  Assigned  cause,  "  old  age  of  parents." 
Karl  25  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here  7  years.  Has  had 
adenoids  and  ring- worm. 

Karl  is  a  fine  looking  boy  of  rather  high  grade ;  is  quiet,  obe- 
dient, good  tempered ;  is  slow  and  somewhat  forgetful  but  does 
excellent  work  about  the  bam  and  out  of  doors ;  he  writes  and 
counts  in  about  the  usual  way  for  one  of  his  grade,  altogether 
a  very  satisfactory  Institution  boy. 
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Frank  is  yoimger  but  does  better  than  his  brother ;  he  is  very 
heerful,  good-natured,  happy ;  learns  fairly  well  and  is  improving ; 
oes  excellent  work  in  the  house,  about  the  pantry  and  kitchen. 

The  history  of  this  family  is  another  puzzle  when  it  comes  to 
lie  question  of  accounting  for  the  defect  of  these  children.  A 
eference  to  the  chart  will  show  an  older  sister  also  feeble-minded 
nd  in  an  Institution  for  such  people.  There  have  been  four 
eaths  in  infancy,  and  two  children  are  normal.  Under  such 
onditions  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  feeble-mindedness  some- 
rhere  in  the  family  but  it  does  not  show  in  the  ancestors,  in 
ny  positive  way.  The  mother  is  considered  normal  altho 
hat  is  questionable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father,  a  nor- 
lal  man,  was  of  fairly  good  family,  but  he  was  immoral, 
Icoholic  and  syphilitic.  Formerly  we  should  have  said  that 
yrphilis  itself,  or  perhaps  even  the  alcohol,  was  enough  to  ac- 
ount  for  the  children,  but  the  presence  of  two  normal  chil- 
ren  between  the  deaths  in  infancy  and  the  feeble-minded  ones 
J  very  difficult  to  explain  on  the  basis  of  the  alcohol  or  the 
yphilis  as  their  effect  would  thus  be  partial.  It  is  probable 
hat  there  is  an  hereditary  taint  of  feeble-mindedness  coming 
hru  the  mother's  family  and  that  under  such  conditions  the 
Icohol  or  the  syphilis  may  help  to  bring  out  the  defect  otherwise 
ydng  dormant  in  the  family. 

CASE  x66.  URIAH  C.  37  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
8  years.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parentage.  Assigned  cause,  scarlet 
;ver  at  the  age  of  four.  Instruments  were  used  at  birth.  Child  had  scarlet 
;ver  at  four,  measles  at  the  age  of  seven,  scalp  disease  and  ring-worm  at 
Lght,  spasms  at  twenty-one. 

This  is  a  high  grade  case  but  shows  marked  signs  of  age.  He 
ame  here  at  nineteen,  had  been  in  public  school  nine  years  with 
10  restilt ;  has  since  learned  to  write  fairly  well  but  cannot  spell ; 
las  been  quite  a  fair  worker  on  rough,  coarse  work  about  the 
Jistitution ;  of  late  has  been  more  or  less  ill. 
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The  family  chart  is  very  meager,  as  little  could  be  leamed. 
Taken  by  itself  it  would  not  indicate  the  hereditary  character 

of  the  defect  but  in  connection  with  the  fact 

°*^**^  "L      proved  in  other  cases,  that  two  accidents  are 

r'n^^^^'^j^^    not  likely  to  occur  in  one  family,  we  may  well 

T|     Q     believe  that  the  defect  is  hereditary  here  also. 

*"**^       Uriah  has  a  younger  brother  who  is  feeble- 

f\  A  rKl^    minded    and    we    do  not   know  anything  to 

Sr  T  Ti   '■    disprove  the  statement  that  either  their  father 

wA^  or  mother  or  both  may  have  been  defective. 


CASE  167.  JEAN  S.  18  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here  7 
years.  Bom  in  Russia,  of  Russian  parents.  Had  measles  at  four,  cerebR>* 
spinal  meningitis  and  convulsions  at  nine. 

When  she  came,  she  was  almost  twelve  years  old,  knew  her 
alphabet,  color  but  not  form ;  was  not  fond  of  music.  In  1906, 
four  months  after  admission,  the  record  shows  —  "is  better 
behaved ;  wants  to  do  all  the  other  children  do  in  kindergarten, 
but  will  not  work  hard  or 
long ;  can  sing ;  does  a  little 
English  and  basketry." 

In  1908,  "improved  in 
work  and  conduct,  in  bas- 
ketry a  little,  and  in  Eng- 
lish ;  does  well  in  singing." 
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In  1909,  **is   very  naughty;    made   and   furnished  a 
house  as  a  special  privilege,  then  was  much  better." 

In  191 1,  "much  improved  in  woodwork,  does  well  in  bas- 
ketry, better  in  English,  does  well  in  the  band." 

In  191 2,  "does  well  in  almost  everything." 

Jean  is  a  high  grade  girl  but  is  of  a  p)eculiar  disposition,  stub- 
bom  and  obstinate. 

Among  those  not  familiar  with  feeble-mindedness  in  all  its 
manifestations,  Jean  would  easily  pass  for  a  normal,  tho  ignorant, 
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1.  She  expressed  a  great  desire  to  study  German  and  partly 
lease  her  and  pardy  to  make  an  experiment  in  teaching  such 
ild,  special  lessons  were  given  to  her ;  but,  altho  the  best 
lods  were  used  and  a  great  effort  made,  nothing  was  accom- 
led.  She  seemed  unable  even  to  associate  the  German  names 
.  the  familiar  objects,  and  at  the  end  of  a  considerable  period, 
V  nothing  more  than  the  names  of  a  very  few  objects.  She 
Lowever,  an  excellent  Institution  helper,  is  well  trained  and 
do  good  work  imder  direction.  She  is  a  little  inclined  to  be 
•bom  but  generally  is  affectionate  and  willing, 
nfortunately  the  family  chart  is  lacking  in  everything  that  we 
t.  It  has  been  absolutely  impossible  to  get  any  data  in  re- 
l  to  the  mother,'  or  her  family.  The  father  is  said  to  be  nor- 
,  but  the  only  evidence  we  have  is  the  fact  that  by  the 
nd  wife  he  had  only  normal  children. 
Jan's  older  brother  is  defective  like  herself ;  this  would  point 
lie  probability  that  there  is  a  hereditary  defect. 

ISE  168.  DAVID  B.  ss  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
ears.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  spasms,  whoop- 
x)ugh,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  grip. 

'avid  is  a  strong,  vigorous,  simple-minded  boy  who  would 
» many  times  as  simply  ignorant.  He  has  acquired  consid- 
Je  ability  in  music  and  plays  comet  solos  very  nicely.  This 
is  one  accomplishment. 


can  do  very  little  in 
ing    or   writing ;    can 

twelve  and  nine  on 
tv  but  cannot  tell  four 
two,  if  asked.    This  is 

in  spite  of  the  fact 

he    has    had    most 

orate  training,  and  at 

time  could  add  columns 
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of  figures  on  the  blackboard.  He  is  generally  pleasant  and  agree- 
able, and  a  good  worker  at  whatever  he  can  do.  Has  worked 
in  the  shoe-shop  and  boiler  house  and  helped  one  of  the  janitors. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  get  any  extensive  data  in  regard  to  this 
family.     His  musical  ability  is  said  to  have  been  a  family  trait. 

David  is  the  oldest  living  child.  The  next  yoimger  boy  died 
at  two.  A  yoimger  one  is  living;  has  "learned  the  plumber's 
trade"  but  does  not  work  at  it  on  account  of  physical  disability; 
is  a  moron.  There  were  six  miscarriages.  The  mother  is  unde 
termined  but  was  said  to  be  of  good  fanlily.  The  father  was 
alcoholic  and  abusive.  Our  boy  had  typhoid  fever  when  very 
young  and  was  also  bitten  by  a  dog.  His  defect  is  said  to  date 
from  that  time. 
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CASE  169.  KEITH  C.  26  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
8  years.  American  born;  of  American  parents.  Had  convulsions  at  the  time 
of  dentition;  has  had  measles  and  whooping-cough.  Instruments  were 
used  in  delivery.    Assigned  cause,  "  lack  of  brain  development  in  utero." 

Keith  is  a  nice  looking  boy,  rather  undersized,  but  with  a  re- 
fined countenance,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  good  parentage; 
has  about  the  usual  history  for  children  of  his  mentality.  ^ 
the  matter  of  the  three  R's,  he  does  not  write  a  very  good  letter, 
spells  badly,  and  his  construction  is  very  poor.  He  takes  an 
interest  in  what  he  does ;  assists  the  electrician  and  other  persons 
on  the  grounds ;   needs  little  or  no  supervision  in  the  case  of 
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ything  that  he  has  learned  to  do,  but  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
ke  up  a  new  occupation.  His  speech  is  a  little  defective  but 
aly  imderstood.  Keith  has  evidently  inherited  a  great  many 
)od  qualities  and  by  the  casual  observer  would  be  considered 
luch  more  intelligent  than  he  proves  to  be. 
A  study  of  the  family  history  indicates  that  there  is  a  defect 
a  the  mother's  side,  altfao  the  mother  herself  is  normal.  The 
other's  family  is  thoroly  intelligent  ahd  normal.  Keith  has 
wo  sisters,  both  probably  normal,  one  died  of  spinal  disease. 
rhe  mother  had  one  sister,  who  was  feeble-minded  and  one, 
vho  was  "mentally  abnormal  late  in  life."  It  has  not  been 
ymh\e  to  determine  what  this  means.  It  sounds  more  like 
iiuld  insanity  than  fceble-mindedness. 


CASE  170.  IHLAT  C.  lo  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
"  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  typhoid  fever  at  the 
lie  of  six  years,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  defective  condition. 

Imlay  is  a  high  grade  case ;  upon  admission  at  the  age  of  six 
t  was  recorded  that  he  had  a  large  head  and  that  he  did  not 
■eeiE  to  grow ;  he  understood  a  command,  was  obedient,  knew 
»iors  by  name,  memory  was  good,  was  fond  of  music. 

After  admission  he  improved  a  good  deal  for  a  time,  worked 
reU,  did  kindergarten  weaving,  sewing  and  dmpYe  lo\dxa%\ 
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could  tie  his  own  shoes ;  could  use  scissors.  A  year  later  he  was 
still  in  the  kindergarten  but  had  greatly  improved ;  could  do 
some  basketry  and  drill  work.  Three  years  later  had  made  some 
progress  in  number  work;  could  add  thirty-five,  twelve  and 
forty-six ;  could  subtract  twenty-five  from  ninety-six  and  similar 
problems.  The  next  year  he  learned  to  knit  fairly  well.  Two 
years  later  it  is  recorded  that  he  worked  very  poorly  and  slowly, 
was  fond  of  fire  and  could  not  be  trusted. 

He  was  exceedingly  attractive  when  young  and  gave  rise  to 
great  hopes  that  he  might  improve  wonderfully.  He  is  now 
morose  and  quiet,  dull  and  stupid,  does  well  when  he  works, 
but  will  work  very  little.  He  is  very  moody ;  is  considered  sly 
and  peculiar;  there  are  some  indications  that  he  is  suffering 
from  brain  disease  as  well  as  the  arrested  development.  He  can 
talk  distinctly  but  is  rather  reticent. 

The  family  history  perhaps  helps  to  explain  his  condition. 

Imlay  is  the  only  son  of  his  father  and  mother.  Their  mental 
condition  is  not  known  except  that  the  mother  was  insane.  The 
father  had  been  previously  married  and  had  a  feeble-minded 
son  by  that  wife  also,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  a  defect  in 
the  father,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  The  mother's 
family  is  one  of  the  cases  where  there  is  considerable  closely 
related  insanity.  As  said,  the  mother  herself  was  insane,  her 
father  was  insane  and  his  brother  had  a  daughter  who  was 
insane.  In  addition  to  that,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tuber- 
culosis in  these  three  generations. 

It  is  seen  that  probably  the  typhoid  fever  was  only  a  contrib- 
uting cause. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  Imlay's  letter-writing  — 

Vineland,  N.J. 
April  I,  1910. 
"My  dear  Mother 

I  hope  you  are  well  and  happy,    did  you  enjoy 
your  birthday  and  wasn't  you  glad  to  get  the  nice 
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birthday  letter.    I  received  the  pretty  postal  card 
that  I  got  for  Easter  and  I  was  pleased  to  get  it  and 
the  two  callars  and  fourhand  tie.    We  had  an  enter- 
tainment last  Wednesday  night  and  it  was  giving  by 
two  of  the  teachers  and  it  had  a  whole  lot  of  fun  in 
it  and  it  was  called  the  Bill  Posters  Dream  and  all 
the  boys,  and  girls,  laughted  while  it  was  going  on 
and  it  was  so  funney  that  every  body  in  the  Hall 
blighted  and  we  all  had  a  good  time  and  enjoy  it  very 
much  I  hope  that  grandma  is  well  and  hf^py  all  right 
I  will  close  with  lots  of  love 

Your  loving  Son" 


(5-T-d-j-® 


C4SB  171.  FRANK  G.  17  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
yean.  Atnerican born, of  American  parents.  Hadspasmsat  fourmonths; 
*l  slight  chorea ;  had  measles  at  eight  years. 

Frank  is  a  moron  with  some  nervous  instability ;  one  leg  is 
horter  than  the  other  and  he  walks  badly.  His  speech  is  not 
listincl  unless  he  speaks  very  slowly. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  knew  his  alphabet, 
ould  count  to  fifty,  could  write  a  little ;  had  been  in  kindergarten 
w  two  years  and  the  public  school  one  year ;  could  add  sums 
^  than  ten,  could  subtract  and  multiply. 
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After  admission  he  learned  to  read  and  spell  easy  words  and 
wrote  a  good  many  words ;  made  some  little  progress  in  wood- 
working but  this  was  very  irregular  and  never  amounted  to  much. 
Even  housework,  he  has  never  learned  to  any  great  extent,  at 
least  is  not  trustworthy  in  this  direction.  He  is  an  errand  hcff 
and  does  this  fairly  well.  He  is  good  natured,  but  very  sober. 
He  now  shows  symptoms  of  dementia  praecox. 

The  family  chart  is  another  difficult  one  to  interpret  A 
maternal  uncle  of  Frank's  is  feeble-minded,  but  we  know  notli- 
ing  of  the  condition  of  the  parents  and  consequently  dare  not 
say  positively  that  this  is  a  hereditary  taint.  The  maternal 
grandfather  was  alcoholic  and  may  have  been  feeble-minded. 

OLurr  in 

CASE  17a.  DAVID  I.  16  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  bcrt 
10  years.  Born  in  Canada,  father  Canadian,  mother  English.  EUd  afi- 
vulsions  at  tour  months,  whooping-cough  at  one  year,  measles  at  four  y»B- 
Was  a  case  of  instrumental  delivery ;  his  birth  was  very  difficult  bdng  * 
breech  presentation.  He  had  convulsions  at  four  months.  Mental  defc* 
s^d  to  be  due  to  the  coavulsions. 

David  is  a  strong,  heavy-set  boy,  rather  slow,  but  does  a  go"" 
deal  of  work,  particularly  around  the  bam  and  dairy.  He  never 
got  very  far  in  his  school  work,  perhaps  because  he  was  so  old 
when  be  entered  the  School.    He  was  seventeen  at  the  time  an'' 
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could  not  read  nor  coiint ;  could  copy  some  and  do  a  little  house- 
work. He  seems  to  have  found  his  place  in  the  bam  work  and 
is  much  appreciated  by  the  dairymen. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  evaluate  the  possible  causes  of 
David's  condition.  His  father  was  alcoholic  and  epileptic  but 
nothing  else  is  known.  A  cousin  from  the  mother's  side  was 
feeble-minded,  died  of  tumor  on  the  brain  said  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  a  blow.  A  nephew  of  David's  was  feeble-minded ; 
these  facts  are  not  very  conclusive,  and  yet  they  would  indicate 
that  there  is  bad  protoplasm  in  this  family. 


I    1   I    I 
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CASE  173.  FLORBNCB  L.  25  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been 
"^  15  years.  Bom  in  Switzerland,  of  Swiss  parents.  Came  to  this  country 
*fen  five  years  old.  Supposed  cause,  "  convulsions  at  the  age  of  three 
Months."  Had  acute  meningitis  at  6  months,  measles  at  the  age  of 
seven  years  and  whooping-cough  at  eight. 

This  child  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  were  it  not  for  this  she  would 
^doubtedly  show  higher  mentality,  both  because  she  would  be 
able  to  pass  our  tests  at  a  higher  age,  and  because  she  would 
have  developed  the  mentality  she  has,  to  a  greater  extent ;  never- 
theless, it  is  clear  that  she  is  feeble-minded. 

At  the  time  of  admission  at  the  age  of  ten,  her  head  was  large ; 
she  could  dress  and  imdress  herself ;  her  speech,  what  little  she 
had,  was  very  imperfect;  she  was  gluttonous;  would  occa- 
sionally eat  garbage;  had  bad  habits.  She  is  relatively  high 
Pade  and  quite  intelligent.  Makes  a  great  effort  to  speak  and 
has  learned  to  say  a  few  words.    Can  write  a  fair  lettei ,  V\a&  xi^v^x 
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learned  to  do  much  with  numbers  and  indeed  makes  no  great  use 
of  any  of  her  book  knowledge.  She  does  dormitory  work,  can 
do  sewing,  make  button  holes,  sew  on  buttons  and  use  the  sewing 
machine.  She  is  afifectionate,  good  tempered,  willing  and  tries; 
she  is  quick,  sometimes  stubborn;  makes  her  eyes  take  the 
place  of  her  ears  to  quite  an  extent.  For  example,  can  folloii 
the  other  girls  in  the  gymnasium  work  by  watching  their  motions 
attentively.  She  has,  however,  long  since  reached  her  limit  a: 
development  and  now  does  only  routine  work. 

Her  family  history  is  naturally  incomplete  since  she  wa^ 
bom  abroad ;  altho  her  mother  has  some  relatives  in  this  country 
Of  the  father's  family  nothing  is  known.  He  is  said  to  hav< 
been  very  brutal ;  would  not  work,  never  suppK)rted  his  family 
and  finally  deserted  them. 

Florence  has  two  older  brothers  and  two  yoimger  sisters,  thesi 
are  considered  by  the  mother  to  be.  normal  and  they  certainlj 
would  pass  for  normal  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  but  an  expert,  whc 
would  recognize  them  as  defectives  of  the  moron  type.  Th€ 
mother  has  had  seven  miscarriages ;  suffered  from  migraine  and 
is  rather  delicate,  but  keeps  a  neat  home  and  has  kept  the  family 
together  successfully. 

The  meningitis  may  account  for  Florence's  defective  hearing, 
but  apparently  there  is  an  hereditary  taint  in  the  family  and  quite 
possibly  she  would  have  been  mentally  defective  without  the 
meningitis. 

CASE  174.  FRANK  N.  (colored).  26  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has 
been  here  11  years.  American  bom,  of  African  and  American  parentage. 
Has  had  measles,  whooping-cough  and  conjunctivitis.  The  cause  of  the 
condition  is  supposed  to  be  sickness. 

This  boy  is  one  of  four  children;  the  two  older  being  normal, 
the  youngest  died  at  birth  with  the  mother.  Another  cause  of 
this  boy's  defect  is  said  to  be  a  blow  on  the  head,  received  from 
a  heavy  piece  of  iron  at  the  time  he  was  four  years  old. 
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The  probability  of  hereditary  defect  comes  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  mother's  sisters  had  a  defective  child.  All  of  the 
father's  family  are  normal  and  they  are  a  respectable  colored 
family.  Of  the  mother's  sibs  and  parents,  practically  nothing 
is  known,  as  they  are  in  the  South.  As  a  child,  our  boy's  defect 
was  not  noticed.    He  was  sent  to  school  but  could  never  learn 
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anything.  From  being  a  healthy  child,  he  developed  one  sick- 
ness after  another  and  was  constantly  ailing.  Now  he  walks 
one  sided,  is  not  obedient,  is  fond  of  music,  excitable  and  nervous ; 
is  fond  of  play,  is  not  truthful  nor  trustworthy,  is  sly,  obstinate, 
passionate. 


CASE  175.  IVA  X.  41  years  old.  Mentality  B.  Has  been  here  13 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  The  child  was  nursed  by 
the  mother;  was  strong;  the  defect  was  not  noticed  until  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  result  of  a  shock  to  the  mother 
during  pregnancy. 

The  father  was  sixty-one  years  old  and  the  mother  forty-one 
when  Iva  was  bom. 

Iva  is  a  very  normal  looking  woman,  of  good  countenance; 
can  do  about  the  usual  amount  of  reading,  writing  and  counting 
for  a  child  of  her  mental  age.    Her  hand-writing  is  pooi  bM\.  \3afc 
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structure  of  her  letter  is  fairly  good.  She  is  cheerful,  affectionate 
willing,  truthful,  good-natured ;  has  long  since  leached  he 
limit  in  trainability  and  occupies  herself  with  sewing,  fancy-work 
dressmaking,  etc. 

Iva  comes  of  an  excellent  family,  and  many  of  her  brother 
and  half-brothers  are  able  men. 

This  seems  to  be  an  illustration  of  those  cases  where  a  mai 
marries  a  second  wife  without  being  so  particular  as  to  he 
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family  and  ability  as  he  was  of  the  first  wife's.  While  we  do  not 
know  that  this  second  wife  was  not  of  normal  intelligence  we  dc 
know  that  her  brother  was  feeble-minded,  and  this  fact  taken 
with  Iva's  condition  would  lead  us  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  wife  was  at  least  a  carrier  of  defect,  and  that  defect  has 
shown  itself  in  Iva. 


CASE  176.  KURT  D.  24  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here  1 1 
years.    American  born,  nationality  of  parents  unknown. 

Kurt  was  thirteen  years  old  when  admitted,  did  not  under- 
stand language  very  well,  was  not  always  obedient  to  command, 
speech  imperfect ;  did  not  recognize  color  or  form,  could  not  com- 
pletely dress  or  undress  himself.     He  came  from  the  Almshouse. 

After  admission  he  improved  very  rapidly.  In  the  course  of 
four  years,  he  had  learned  to  read  in  the  First  Reader  and  to 
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write;  could  make  simple  number 
combinations,  knew  all  colors,  could 
remember  two  or  three  facts  in  a 
story.  He  never  got  farther  than  this 
with  his  bookwork,  but  did  very  good 
basketry,  was  also  good  in  woodwork ; 
learned  to  knit,  and  became  one  of 
the  best  workers  in  the  mending  room. 
The  following  extract  from  the 
Field  Worker's  report  is  the  best 
account  we  can  give  of  Kurt's  family. 

While  it  contributes  nothing  to  our  study  of  the  heredity  it 
shows  a  social  condition  that  is  indeed  appalling. 
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February  28,  1910. 

"Of  all  the  doleful  days  I  have  ever  spent,  and  of  all  the  hide- 
ous abodes  of  squalor  and  crime  I  have  ever  entered,  Friday 
February  2Sth,  1910  stands  out  alone  and  unequalled.  The 
veritable  *  Hexen  Kuche,'  is  to  be  found  in  South  Jersey,  where 
imps  and  devils  preside. 

'  When  I  stopped  to  see  Mr. he  seemed  to  know  very  little, 

l^ut  as  I  pressed  the  matter  there  were  many  questions  he  could 
answer.  First  'Kurt's'  father  had  'gotten  in'  with  a  good 
inany  women  not  Kurt's  mother,  and  the  mother  of  Kurt  had 
W  similar  experiences  with  men  not  his  father ;  the  family  in 
all  its  connections  is  the  lowest  of  the  low,  living  in  remote 
^bins  that  every  now  and  theji  vomit  forth  their  brood  to  be  a 
P^st  in  the  land,  and  to  finally  go  and  fill  our  jail  and  almshouse 
records.  Lucky  the  boy  that  finds  entrance  in  an  Institution  like 
Vineland ! 

''The  information  was  all  of  an  indefinite  character  except 
^hat  the  grandmother  was  living  in  a  cabin  about  a  mile  away. 
^  had  time  before  my  train  went,  to  go  to  see  her,  so  I  started 
^^  once.    The  day  was  raw  and  cold,  the  poverty  oi  \}tift  ^xiXix^ 
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neighborhood  appalling,  so  that  my  spirits  were  already  running 
very  low.     It  was  the  presiding  witch  herself  who  opened  the 
cabin  door  and  stood  frowning  on  me.     She  could  not  at  once 
grasp  the  situation  nor  answer  my  questions  intelligently.    With 
all  my  heart,  I  wished  to  turn  back,  and  run,  but  instead  I  said, 
*  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  come  in  and  then  perhaps  I  can  make 
the  matter  clearer  to  you.'    She  led   the  way  into  the  inner 
room  where  a  woman  and  man  were  sitting  bundled  in  heavy 
outside  wraps.     The  latter  looked  like  a  desperado  such  as  one 
reads  about  in  books.     He  wore  heavy  boots,  with  his  trousers 
tucked  into  them,  his  hands  were  thrust  into  his  pockets,  while 
a  great  plush  cap  rounded  out  the  contour  made  by  his  jet-black 
shaggy  hair  and  beard.    A  pair  of  jet-black  eyes  glistened  under 
heavy  eyebrows,  his  feet  were  on  the  cook-stove  and  his  chair 
tilted  back.    He  did  not  offer  to  move  as  I  entered,  but  later 
when  he  rose  I  saw  that  the  cabin  ceiling  was  too  low  for  him 
and  that  he  was  a  giant  in  strength  and  limb.    The  woman 
opposite  him  was  of  the  same  type  and  both  are  doubtless  travel- 
ling the  same  road. 

"  The  old  woman  was  brown  and  shriveled,  a  three  cornered 
shawl  covered  her  head ;  deep  and  repulsive  lines  on  her  face 
told  of  the  imholy  life  she  had  lived. 

**  To  make  room  for  me,  she  pushed  the  revolting  remains  of 
the  day's  dinner  away  from  one  comer  of  the  table  and  I  sat  down. 
The  facts  I  obtained  were  meager,  for  as  it  proved,  her  daughter 
was  not  the  mother  of  Kurt,  but  only  one  of  the  women  his  father 
had  *  gotten  in'  with  before  he  *got  in'  with  the  mother. 

"The  names  all  these  people  go  by,  seem  to  mean  very  little. 
Surely,  they  are  not  hallowed  by  the  record  of  any  baptism,  and 
I  doubt  if  any  legal  records  give  them  a  right  to  the  name  they 
bear.  At  present  the  old  woman  goes  by  the  name  of  Doyl  but 
she  is  the  mother  of  a  batch  of  Adley  boys  who  earn  their  living 
mainly  by  stealing.  The  mother  of  Kurt  went  by  the  name  of 
Ennly  Core  and  lived  about ,  still  further  down  in  Jersey. 
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She  has  a  boy  called  Isaiah  D.  but  not  belonging  to  Kurt's 

j   father,  who  lives  in ,  if  one  can  call  an  existence  like  his  living. 

[  The  grandfather  was  George  D.,  living  in and  there  were 

other  brothers  and  sisters.  Whether  the  old  woman  was  bom 
feeble-minded  or  whether  it  is  only  the  stupor  engendered  by  her 
hideous  life  I  do  not  know,  for  she  does  not  belong  to  any  cate- 
gory I  have  yet  encountered.  Certainly  such  a  woman,  let 
her  condition  be  one  way  or  the  other,  has  no  right  to  continue 
to  exhale  her  renown  over  the  land  and  to  afford  the  hideous 
protection  to  vice  and  crime  which  she  is  certainly  doing.  I  left 
her  with  feelings  of  loathing  and  disgust,  such  as  human  beings 
seldom  engender  in  me.  I  had  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  wait 
for  the  train  after  I  reached  the  dingy  little  station,  which  was 
only  a  shed.  It  was  too  filthy  to  stand  in,  so  I  went  out  into 
the  bleak  cold  wind.  Soon  the  woman  whom  I  had  seen  bundled 
by  the  stove  in  the  cabin  I  had  left  came  up.  She  was  going 
on  the  same  train.  Her  instincts  were  sociable  and  she  attempted 
tomterest  me  in  her  life." 

CASE  177.  BYRON  D.  25  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
II  years.  American  bora,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  and  whoop- 
uig-cough.     Condition  said  to  be  congenital. 

Byron  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  that  time  it  is 
recorded  — 

"interested,  works  his  hands  with  a  nervous  movement,  when 
displeased  draws  lips  back  from  liis  teeth  and  looks  like  an  ani- 
Dial.  Talks  in  a  babyish  manner,  reads,  counts  to  one  hundred, 
can  add,  subtract,  divide  and  multiply ;  knows  no  colors  but  red 
^d  blue.  In  school  goes  with  six  year  old  children.  Can  do  an 
errand  and  some  housework,  also  some  bam- work;  is  fond  of 
babies  and  animals." 

Here  he  learned  to  read  in  the  Second  Reader  but  could  not 
spell  well,  appeared  lazy,  could  write  nicely  from  copy  but  noth- 
^g  without  it.  It  was  found  that  the  hot  weather  affected  him 
Very  seriously  and  seemed  to  make  him  crazy. 
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Our  first  Binet  test  also  indicated  insanity,  thru  the  scatt 
ing  which  appeared.  This  condition  developed  and  a  few  mont 
ago  he  had  to  be  transferred  to  a  State  Hospital. 

Again  the  family  history  pretty  well  explains  Byron's  con< 
tion.  He  is  one  of  three  children.  The  oldest  died  in  infan 
probably  from  neglect,  the  next,  a  girl,  is  married  and  has  thi 
children  of  whom  one,  at  least,  is  defective.  The  last  one  is  t 
young  to  determine.  The  middle  one  appears  normal ;  it  is  d 
possible  to  say  surely.    This  case  is  interesting  as  being  one 
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those  that  are  connected  with  insanity.  The  father's  fam 
seems  good  and  the  mother's  parents  were  probably  normal  a 
her  uncles  and  aunts  were  normal.  The  cousins  so  far  as  kno^ 
are  also  normal  altho  many  are  undetermined.  The  mother  \ 
a  sister  who  was  epileptic.  She  married  a  normal  man,  ho 
ever,  and  there  are  no  defectives  among  the  descendants.  T 
mother  herself  is  insane.  Her  first  attack  occurred  shor 
after  the  birth  of  her  child.  She  recovered  from  that,  t 
at  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  the  same  condition  agJ 
resulted.  When  Byron  was  bom,  however,  there  was 
insanity.  Later  it  developed  and  she  is  now  in  the  SU 
Hospital. 
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CASE  178.  WARRBN  B.  28  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
15  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  convidsions  at  20 
inonths;  has  had  measles  and  muscular  rheumatism.  Condition  said  to 
be  congenital. 

Warren  was  thirteen  years  old  when  admitted,  had  small 
forehead,  upper  portion  of  the  head  large,  leaned  forward  when 
walldng,  muscular  coordination  poor;  had  no  idea  of  color  or 
form,  did  not  know  the  alphabet,  had  attended  public  school 
two  terms.  The  defect  is  said  to  have  appeared  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years  of  age.  Mother  had  sick  headaches.  Warren 
has  never  been  able  to  learn  anything  from  books  nor  make  any 
approach  to  skilled  work ;  he  makes  beds,  cleans  floors  in  the 
cottage  and  does  such  rough  work. 

A  cousin  is  feeble-minded.  There  are  many  individuals  unde- 
termined and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  hereditary  defect. 

CASE  179.  GUS  N.  28  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here  6 
years.  American  bom;  father  Irish,  mother  American.  Supposed  cause  of 
condition,  "  acute  sickness."  Has  had  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever  and 
^right's  disease;  also  diphtheria,  grippe  and  uremic  convulsions.  The 
family  physician  asserts  that  the  child  was  nearly  smothered  at  birth.  The 
^fect  was  noticeable  after  the  attack  of  grip  in  his  seventh  year. 

Upon  admission  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  knew  the  alpha- 
^t  and  could  coimt  to  a  hundred  by  fives.  He  has  learned 
somewhat,  can  write  a  little  and  read  a  little,  but  ^e  ^  ^>\Odl 
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cases  is  better  in  industrial  work.  He  works  with  the  garden 
all  day,  talks  distinctly  and  quite  sensibly ;  does  ordinary  worl 
is  slow,  not  able  to  move  quickly;  timid,  not  very  cheerfi 
willing  and  tries ;  cannot  learn  a  new  occupation  quickly ;  wor 
in  the  shoe-shop,  can  do  housework  or  work  about  the  bar 
is  somewhat  cranky  and  quarrelsome,  sometimes  very  profat 
not  always  truthful  or  honest.  This  case  is  less  conclusive  thj 
many  of  the  hereditary  character.  The  diseases  enumerat 
for  this  child  would  seem,  according  to  the  general  idea,  to 
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able  to  account  for  his  condition.  Nevertheless  there  areothi 
indications.  The  father's  family  as  far  as  we  know  is  thorough] 
normal.  The  father  himself  was  an  able  man.  The  mother 
decidedly  neurotic  and  very  probably  could  be  called  feebl 
minded.  She  has  a  brother  who  is  alcoholic  and  probably  alf 
feeble-minded.  Another  brother  is  alcoholic.  Their  father  die 
of  "  water  on  the  brain."  The  mother  died  at  the  advanced  a| 
of  83.  Her  mind  failed  before  death.  A  cousin  of  our  boy 
mother  was  insane.  There  was  considerable  tuberculosis  als 
on  her  side.  So  that  it  is  fairly  clear  that  we  have  a  morbi 
heredity,  if  not  a  distinctly  feeble-minded  ancestry. 

CASE  180.  THEODORA  X.  36  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  bee 
here  22  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parentage.  Assigned  cause 
"  the  father  treated  her  brutal  in  infancy.'' 
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Theodora  is  a  high  grade  imbecile.  When  admitted  at  the 
age  of  14,  she  had  not  learned  to  read  nor  write,  but  has  learned 
since;  can  now  write  a  fair  letter  but. makes  little  use  of  her 
abflity  in  this  direction.  She  is  a  very  typical  girl  of  her  class, 
does  well  in  housework,  can  do  sewing  and  crocheting  but  cannot 
count  the  stitches.  She  is  usually  sober,  quiet,  affectionate, 
willing  and  tries,  truthful,  excitable  and  sensitive.  Does  not 
need  close  supervision, 
is  easily  managed  when 
Idndness  is  used;  is  a 
fine  Institution  worker; 
doe^  dressmaking'  and 
pantry  work;  is  very 
cleanly. 

Her  father  is  feeble- 
minded, her  mother  is 
in  an  Insane  Asylum. 
The  mother  has  a  family  of  five  children  by  a  normal  man  to 
whom  she  was  not  married.  These  children  seem  to  be  normal 
and  their  children  normal ;  more  than  this  we  have  been  unable 
to  determine.  It  is,  altogether,  a  poor  ignorant  family  and 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  teUing  where  ignorance  ends  and  feeble- 
Qundedness  might  begin. 
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CASE  181.  WARREN  L.  34  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
^3  years.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents.  Cause  of  condition  said  to  be 
scarlatina  or  diphtheria.  Child  had  spasms  at  three  years ;  has  had  measles, 
whooping-cough  and  scarlet  fever,  and  had  diphtheria  at  five  years. 

Warren  was  twelve  when  he  came  to  The  Training  School; 
shuffled  one  foot;  mouth  was  usually  open;  could  dress  him- 
^K;  understood  language  but  was  not  obedient;  speech  was 
^perfect.  He  had  not  been  to  school  for  four  years  and  so  it  was 
said  he  had  forgotten  much  that  he  had  learned.  He  could  be 
^^'^aiiaged  by  persuasion  but  was  excitable  and  nervo\3kS».    T^^ 
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years  later  he  had  not  improved  much  in  school  and  did  not 
like  the  boys.  A  year  later  the  report  is,  — '^  school  progress 
not  great."  Four  years  after  that,  —  "no  school  progress  but 
a  real  help  in  laimdry  and  cottage."  He  has  for  some  yetn 
been  an  excellent  helper  in  the  Institution,  espedally  in  the 
laimdry  and  cottage;   takes  care  of  small  children  nicely. 
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He  is  a  typical  simple-minded  man  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  any  community  and,  relatively  low  grade  as  he  is,  noald 
not  be  thought  of  as  feeble-minded  by  a  great  many  people. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  get  information  in  regard  to  fajs  fsniOy 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  chart  that  many  persons  are  leftund^ 
termined ;  there  is,  however,  enough  to  indicate  that  there  nmrt 
be  defect  in  the  blood.  An  older  brother  is  distinctly  {edU^ 
minded  and  a  cousin  on  the  mother's  side  is  also  defective 
This  might  indicate  that  the  defect  had  come  through  the  moiher, 
altho  that  is  of  course  imdetermined. 


CASE  182.  BENNY  L.  42  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  beic  25 
years.  There  has  been  very  little  change  in  him  in  all  that  time.  He  oonld 
not  speak  at  all  at  four  years  of  age.    Has  had  smallpox. 

He  speaks  very  indistinctly,  can  hardly  be  understood  by  a 
stranger ;  helps  in  the  garden,  is  a  good  worker,  takes  care  of 
one  horse ;  does  not  any  longer  need  close  supervision ;  is  easily 
managed ;  has  a  very  low  forehead  and  a  small  head. 


CASE  in,  WASKEH   L.,  AGE  34. 

CASB  lat,  BFirirr  l..  age  t%. 

CASE  18a.   MATTBEW  N.,   AGE  IS 
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The  heredity  chaxt  is  very  incomplete.  The  father  of  Benny 
feeble-minded.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  family  except  that 
is  brother  and  the  two  children  of  this  brother  died  of  tubercu- 
)sis.  The  mother  is  said  to  have  a  bad  temper,  is  excitable 
)ut  very  ambitious.  She  is  certainly  not  of  high  mentality 
3ut  cannot  be  called  feeble-minded  altho  she  may  be  a  border- 
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^e  case.  Benny's  father  is  her  second  husband.  Nothing  is 
^own  about  the  first,  except  that  he  had  tuberculosis.  .  By  him 
^^  had  four  children,  none  of  whom  are  known  to  have  been 
lefective,  neither  are  the  grandchildren  nor  the  great-grandchil- 

iren. 


CASE  183.  MATTHEW  N.  28  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been 
ere  15  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough 
t  the  age  of  three  and  measles  at  twelve.  Supposed  cause,  "  mother 
Pepped  on  child's  head  when  one  year  old." 

Matthew  was  thirteen  years  old  when  admitted;  speech 
%htly  defective ;  could  count  a  little ;  could  handle  tools  and 
lo  an  errand ;  excitable  and  nervous  but  easily  managed ;  learned 
^0  know  colors  and  copy  forms  very  neatly ;  could  print  his  name 
irom  copy.  He  never  got  beyond  making  a  few  letters  and 
figures  and  counting  to  ten.     At  present  he  works  aboul  \iifc 
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cottage,  making  beds,  doing  a  little  scrubbing ;  folds  paper 
His  habits  are  good ;  he  has  a  hernia  and  is  not  able  to  d 
hard  work. 

This  is  a  family  in  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  get : 
definite  information.  Matthew  is  one  of  thirteen  concej 
of  which  seven  resulted  in  miscarriages  or  still  births, 
sister  is  said  to  be  normal.  An  older  sister  is  feeble-mi 
Of  the  father's  family  practically  nothing  is  known  except 
his  brother  and  his  father  had  paralysis.     The  mentality  o: 
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mother  is  undetermined.  She  had  a  normal  sister.  Her  m 
was  twice  married  and  by  another  husband  had  a  feeble-m 
son,  also  one  of  her  sisters  had  a  feeble-minded  child, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  defect  has  come  thn 
mother's  family  and  thru  her  mother.  The  great-grandi 
on  the  maternal  side  was  insane ;  also  two  of  his  grandchil 
and  three  of  his  daughters,  the  sisters  of  the  maternal  g 
mother,  were  insane. 

CASE  184.  GERTIE  T.  22  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  beei 
1 1  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  whooping-4 
Instruments  were  used  at  delivery.    The  case  is  said  to  have  been  congi 
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Gertie's  history  in  the  Institution  is  the  usual  one  for  girls  of 
her  type.  In  the  beginning  it  was  said  "her  capacity  is  good, 
speech  perfect,  knows  alphabet,  does  not  read  nor  count,  knows 
odor  and  form,  is  fond  of  music,  sweeps,  washes  dishes,  etc.,  is 
affectionate  and  fond  of  pl&y,  usually  managed  by  coaxing"; 
four  years  later,  "knows  color  and  form;  can  sew  on  a  button 
without  help";  two  years  more,  "can  weave  a  simple  kinder- 
garten mat  with  help";    a  year  later,  "cottage  girl."     In  the 
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cottage  she  tries  to  help  a  little  but  does  not  accomplish  much. 
She  is  a  strong,  well-built  girl  with  clean  habits. 

The  hereditary  character  of  feeble-mindedness  could  never 
be  established  from  such  charts  as  Gertie's  family  shows.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  having  been  established,  we  can  doubtless  see 
the  hereditary  element  even  here. 

Gertie's  father  was  alcoholic  but  of  his  mentality  nothing  is 
known,  nor  is  anything  known  of  his  family,  except  that  a  brother 
Was  called  a  "sissy,"  said  to  be  backward  and  laughed  a  great 
•leal,  all  of  which  may  indicate  mental  defect  but  is  not  conclu- 
^ve.  On  the  mother's  side,  however,  there  is  more  trouble; 
although  her  immediate  family  were  not  mentally  defective  nor 
thdr  children  nor  grandchildren,  so  far  as  we  know ;  her  father 
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was  alcoholic  and  died  of  paralysis;    he  had  a  sister  who  was 
feeble-minded,  and  a  brother  who  had  five  children,  one  of  whom 
was  insane  and  another  deaf  and  dumb ;   this  would  certainly 
indicate   some   serious  defect  in  that   family.     Still  more,  the 
mother's  mother  had  a  sister  who  was  insane. 
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CASE  185.  MARY  X.  22  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  here  i5 
years.  American  bora,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  sore  eyes  from  birth, 
has  scrofula ;  has  cleft  palate. 

Mary  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  six ;  had  no  school  training. 
A  year  later  it  is  recorded  that  she  could  wash  herself,  was  more 
careful  of  her  clothing;  was  helping  with  the  small  children, 
could  string  beads  by  colors  by  twos.  Another  year,  she  had 
learned  to  sew  neatly  in  the  kindergarten,  could  write  numbers 
from  one  to  four  and  understood  them  from  one  to  eight;  the 
next  year  learned  to  know  words  in  print.  She  never  got  much 
farther  than  this  in  the  three  R's  but  improved  in  houseworic, 
and  could  sew  on  buttons  fairly  well ;  is  a  cottage  help>er. 

This  is  another  case  where  it  is  impossible  to  show  positively 
the  feeble-mindedness  in  a  direct  line.  In  one  of  the  collateral 
lines  there  are  two  other  cases,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  unsafe 
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to  conclude  surely  that  it  was  hereditary  altho  the  probability 
seems  to  be  very  strong.  That  there  is  morbid  heredity  is  per- 
fectly clear  when  we  consider  the  imusual  amount  of  disease 
irom  which  this  family  has  suffered.    Furthermore,  we  have  here 

another  case  of  twins,  one  feeble-minded  and  the  other  normal. 

The  hereditary  character  of  the  defect  is  the  only  thing  that 

easily  explains  such  a  condition. 
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CASE  186.  FRED  D.  21  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here  10 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at  the 
3ge  of  six,  scarlet  fever  in  the  same  year,  German  measles  at  ten.  The 
cause  of  the  defect  as  assigned  by  the  parents  is  "  shock  of  the  mother  at 
fading  her  mother  dead,"  or  else  "  la  grippe  which  the  child  had  at  four 
months." 

Fred  is  a  very  low  grade  case  and  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what  they  expected  of  him,  at  the  time  of  admission,^  at  the  age 
of  eleven ;  it  is  recorded  that  **his  appearance  is  normal,  capacity 
normal,  altho  speech  imperfect ;  uses,  in  talking,  no  articles,  prep- 
ositions nor  conjunctions;  counts  to  five,  knows  part  of  the 
^phabet,  memory  variable,  remembers  things  of  a  year  ago  but 
forgets  things  of  a  day  ago.  Attention  good,  can  imitate  well.'' 
Two  years  later  "saws  and  planes  very  well ;  basketry  is  crude, 
lacks  ambition;    knits  fairly  well.''    Three  years  later  **does 
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poorer  work  in  English  than  a  year  ago.  Doing  well  in  basketiy  " 
Two  years  later,  '4s  doing  housework,  is  with  the  outside  groiqk" 

At  the  present  time  he  is  doing  very  little;  helping,  or  tzyisf 
to  help  with  the  housework. 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  from  the  family  history  that  this  ittf 
hereditary  case.  Fred  is  the  only  child.  The  mother  is  nonnil 
but  immoral.  She  has  goitre,  suffers  from  heart  trouble,  is  vttj 
ner\'ous.  Her  mother  was  insane.  Her  father  had  phlebitis 
Fred's  father  is  feeble-minded,  alcoholic,  and  syphilitic.  Ab 
uncle  of  his  is  epileptic,  nothing  else  is  known  of  the  famify. 

The  mother  has  two  brothers,  both  normal,  with  nonnil 
children,  one  having  normal  grandchildren.  The  father  has  tiim 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  normal.  His  mother  was  a  nonnd 
woman.    She  died  at  seventy-five  of  old  age. 
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CASE  187.  MALCOLM  £.  24  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been 
here  13  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles,  irixmp- 
ing-cough  at  the  age  of  two,  grippe,  marasmus  at  the  age  of  six  months. 

After  the  usual  trial  in  school,  where  he  failed  to  accomplish 
anything  in  the  three  R's,  he  gradually  settled  down  to  become  a 
good  cottage  helper,  where  he  did  very  good  housework.  He 
was  cheerful,  happy  and  contented. 

The  chart  is  interesting  because  of  the  double  marriages  that 
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in.  Malcolm's  mother  belonged  to  a  thorou^y  good, 
ctable  family;  her  first  husband  was  about  her- equal 
they  had  a  large  family  of  normal  children  and  grand- 
ren.  Her  second  husband  was  the  father  of  Malcolm;  he 
very  alcoholic,  probably  also  mentally  defective.  Indeed 
as  so  considered  in  his  youth.  He  had  been  previously 
:ed  and  had  a  family  of  children,  pai|t  of  whom  were  normal, 
he  rest  were  alcoholic  or  died  in  infancy.  Unfortunately 
Lve  been  unable  to  learn  anything  about  his  sibs,  his  parents, 
e  grandchildren.  From  all  that  we  know  it  would  seem 
Y  probable  that  the  father  was  defective  and  that  this  is  a 
:ase  of  heredity. 
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>E  188.    IRWIN  I.     23  years  old.     Mentality  4.     Has  been  here  9 
American  bom,  of  German  parents.     Has  had  measles  and  whooping- 
Supposed  cause )  "  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs  at  the  age  of  two." 

idn  is  much  under  size,  a  boy  to  whom  the  term  ''dull"  has 
ed  perfectly  applicable.  School  work  is  entirely  beyond 
he  has  to  be  watched  that  he  may  accomplish  anything ;  he 
serful,  sober,  quiet  and  obedient ;  very  forgetful,  sensitive ; 
knitting  but  cannot  make  a  success  of  it ;  works  in  the  laun- 
likes  being  with  the  machinery ;  does  a  little  housework. 
las  recently  developed  symptoms  of  dementia  praecox. 
has  not  been  possible  to  get  very  much  data,  itv  Te,^^.id.  \ic> 
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this  famrlV-;    two  older  brothers  of  Irwin  are  alcoholic;   two  hall- 
brpthers-are  alcoholic  and  feeble-minded. 

Ihvin's  father  was  alcoholic  and  committed  suicide.     A  ma- 

."  t^al  grand-aunt  of  Irwin  had  a  goitre  and  died  in  the  hospital. 

'.'••trwin's  father's  brother  was  deaf  and  dumb.     A  cousin  was 

/- '  alcoholic  and  hanged  himself.    Taking  all  these  facts  together  we 

cannot   but  conclude  that  we  have   hereditary  feeble-minded- 

ness. 
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CASE  189.  BESSES  T.  10  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here  2 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  A  case  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.  Instruments  were  used  at  birth.  Condition  is  also  said  to  be 
congenital. 

Bessie  is  very  small  for  her  age ;  is  learning  to  walk  but  is 
making  very  little  improvement  in  other  lines ;  understands  a 
command  and  can  do  a  little  errand. 

This  is  a  case  of  morbid  heredity  at  least,  whether  of  hereditary 
feeble-mindedness,  it  is  difficult  to  say  positively.  The  father 
was  alcoholic  and  abused  his  wife  at  the  time  of  her  pregnancy; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  family  believe  that  it  is  a  hereditary  defect 
and  say  that  there  is  defect  in  the  family.  There  is  certamly  a 
great  deal  of  physical  trouble  and  nervousness  and  it  is  quite 
possible  there  is  hereditary  mental  defect  also.  A  maternal 
uncle  of  Bessie's  is  a  feeble-minded  epileptic,  but  whether  the 
feeble-mindedness  is  congenital  or  the  result  of  the  epilepsy  we 
do  not  know.  Altho  Bessie  has  had  spinal  meningitis,  it  appears 
that  the  defect  was  noticed  before  that  time,  hence  the  prob- 
ability is  very  strong  that  it  is  an  hereditary  case. 
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CASE  190.  OSCAR  C.  45  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
24  years.    American  bom,  of  American  parents.    An  epileptic. 

Oscar  is  a  prematurely  old  man,  at  present  of  low  grade.  He 
^as  perhaps  brighter  once ;  how  much  of  his  earlier  mentality 
the  epilepsy  has  destroyed  we  have  no  record. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  sufficient  information  in  regard  to 
Ae  family  to  mark  very  many  of  them  as  either  normal  or  de- 
fective. A  cousin  was  defective.  He  had  three  other  cousins 
md  a  sister  normal,  but  the  sister  is  nervous  and  melancholy, 
rhe  mother  and  sibs  were  all  highly  nervous;  altogether  it  is 
Probable  that  there  is  hereditary  feeble-mindedness. 


CASE  191.     SAMMY  E.     18  years  old.    Mentality  3.    Has  been  here 

years.    American  bom,  of  American  parentage.    Had  convulsions  be- 

veen  the  ages  of  three  and  nine  months;   had  whooping-cough  at  nine 

onths.    One  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  defect  is  a  blood  clot  on  the  brain 

le  to  the  whooping-cough. 

This  is  rather  a  low  grade  case.  Upon  admission  he  could 
3t  talk  and  does  not  yet  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  few  words 
lat  he  does  say  are  very  indistinct.  After  admission,  he  learned 
)  dress  himself  and  could  go  on  simple  errands,  tried  to  say  a  few 
ords ;  has  never  been  able  to  learn  anything  from  the  school 
ork;  can  dust  the  room  and  rub  the  floors  a  little,  and  run 
Tands. 
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The  heredity  in  this  case  must  be  considered  somewhat  in 
doubt.  We  have  marked  the  father  feeble-minded  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  physician  who  knew  him  well.  So  far  as  we  have 
learned,  however,  there  ?ire  no  other  defectives  in  his  family  and 
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nothing  of  great  significance  to  account  for  his  condition.  The 
family  is  not  high  grade  either  socially  or  mentally.  The  mother 
of  our  boy  is  of  low  type  morally,  sexually  loose,  somewhat  al- 
coholic and  said  to  be  thieving.  Very  little  accurate  information 
could  be  obtained  about  this  family  and  it  must  remain  an  un- 
certain one. 


CASE  192.  HIRAM  T.  62  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
8  years.  Probably  American  bora;  father  at  least,  of  Scotch  descent, 
nationality  of  mother  unknown. 

This  is  an  interesting  case  of  a  low  grade  person  who  has  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  He  manifests  the  characteristics  of  a  child 
of  three,  plays  with  toys,  will  sweep  and  dust  a  little,  will  pick 
up  trash ;  is  rather  restless  but  obedient,  timid,  somewhat  ob- 
stinate ;  is  exceptionally  fond  of  sweets ;  he  talks  very  little  and 
indistinctly. 
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Not  enough  of  the  family  history  is 
known  to  decide  with  certainty  whether 
this  is  a  case  of  hereditary  or  acquired 
feeble-mindedness ;  the  mother  was 
insane,  a  younger  brother  was  feeble- 
minded and  died  at  forty-five,  a  still 
younger  one  was  considered  peculiar 
but  his  actual  condition  could  not  be 
deCermined.  The  sisters  seem  to  be 
Donnai  and  have  normal  children  and 
'   grandchildren. 
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CASE  193.  WALTER  X.  40  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
16  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at 
Uuee  years  and  measles  at  four. 

Walter  is  a  low  grade  boy  with  no  marked  stigmata,  does  not 
talk  distinctly,  has  never  been  able  to  do  anything  of  note  in 
School  work ;  at  one  time  could  count  to  ten  and  spell  cat ;  does 
a  little  work  around  the  house  such  as  rubbing  the  floor  and 
dusting;  or  he  can  work  out  of  doors.  He  is  very  affectionate, 
quiet,  obedient,  rather  excitable.  He  was  a  strong  babe  and 
nursed  by  his  mother.    The  defect  was  not  noticed  until  he  was 
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ten  years  of  age,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  one  time 
he  may  have  been  brighter  than  at  present. 

It  was  suggested  that  his  defect  may  have  been  caused  by 
fright,  the  father  fell  down  stairs;  presumably  this  may  have 
frightened  the  mother  during  pregnancy. 

It  is  not  sure  that  this  is  a  case  of  hereditary  defect  altho  an 
aimt  of  our  boy  was  feeble-minded.  The  father  and  mother  are 
both  normal,  the  former  has  kidney  trouble  and  the  latter  chronic 
liver  trouble.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  physical  defect  thruout 
the  family,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  low  physical  tone. 
Walter's  mother  was  the  fourth  of  fifteen  conceptions,  three 
resulting  in  miscarriages.  There  seems  to  be  a  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  obesity.  A  sister  of  the  mother  weighed  340  pounds,  the 
mother  herself  weighed  220  and  their  mother  weighed  360  pounds. 

CASE  194.  URY  M.  20  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here  7 
years.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents.  Had  measles  at  two  years,  whoop- 
ing-cough at  five,  pneumonia  at  six. 

Ury  is  very  low  grade.     He  has  never  been  known  to  say 
more  than  one  or  two  words.     He  eats  a  great  deal ;  sleeps  nat- 
urally;   can  rub  floors  a  little 
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and  can  pick  up  trash;  needs 
close  supervision,  has  very  bad 
habits,  is  cheerful,  very  excit- 
able and  destructive.     His  toes 

are  webbed. 

I  He  is  second  in  a  family  of 

six.  The  first  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Navy.  The  next  younger  girl  died  of  spinal  meningitis 
at  eleven.  The  next  one  is  living,  but  unknown.  The  last  two 
are  feeble-minded  and  in  a  Home.  The  father  was  alcoholic 
and  committed  suicide  by  drowning.  The  mother,  as  well  as 
the  father,  is  undetermined  as  to  mental  condition.  They  have 
all  been  in  the  almshouse  at  least  six  different  times. 
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CASK  195.  NATHAN  H.  37  years  old.  MentaJity  2.  Has  been  here 
n  yeais.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  usual  children's 
■diseases,  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever  at  two  and  a  half,  ulcerated  stomach. 
Asigned  cause  of  condition,  "mother  thrown  from  carriage." 

N'athan  is  a  profound  and  unimprovable  idiot.  Could  not 
speak,  had  bad  convulsions  when  young.  He  was  the  first  of 
Seven  conceptions ;  the  mother  had  two  miscarriages,  one  nor- 
inalj  and  three  undetermined.  The  mother  was  sixteen  and 
the  father  forty  when  married ;  there  is  some  probability  that 
the  father  was  feeble-minded  since  he  had  a  feeble-minded 
daughter  by  another  wife.  He  and  two  brothers  suffered  from 
"sleeping  paralysis."  A  sister  of  the  mother  had,  by  a  second 
husband,  at  least  one  feeble-minded  child,  while  only  two  of  her 
large  family  are  really  normal. 


CASE  ig6.  FRED  N.  23  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here  6 
ytaii.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  measles  and  whoop- 
iog-cough.  The  assigned  cause  of  his  condition  is  that  he  was  very 
severely  frightened  at  the  age  of  three  months  by  being  held  against  a 
piece  of  fur. 

He  is  somewhat  small  of  stature  but  about  the  average  weight ; 
talks  very  little  and  only  in  monosyllables;  does  not  do  very 
Oiuch,  and  only  the  simplest  sort  of  work ;  can  partially  dress 
himself ;  at  present  works  around  the  boiler  house ;  has  very 
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Q*^'"' '»  bad   moral   habits,   has   long  since 

rm  |ik  rh  rSo    reached  his  limit  of  development 

v^vy  Y^^  ]ittle  can  be  learned  of  his 
family  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
chart.  His  mother  is  feeble-minded ; 
but  his  father,  altho  evidently  nor- 
mal in  intelligence,  is  an  unhappy 
disgruntled  person  who  seems  to 
have  a  grudge  against  the  world  in 
general,  and  his  relatives  in  particular,  both  his  own  and  his 
wife's. 
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CASE  197.  BESSIE  S.  13  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
5  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  epilepsy  at  one  yeari 
is  paralyzed.  Supposed  cause,  "  blood  clot  on  the  brain  from  falling  do^^ 
stairs." 

Bessie  is  entirely  untrainable  and  of  the  lowest  grade;  do^ 
not  talk ;  does  not  sleep  well.  She  cries  a  great  deal,  does  n< 
work,  had  convulsions  from  age  of  six  months  until  thr^' 
years.     She  is  an  only  child. 

The  father  and  all  his  family,  that  can  be  foimd,  are  norm^J 
Bessie's  mother  is  a  high  grade  feeble-minded  woman.     The^^ 
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isno  other  known  defect  in  her  family,  altho  of  her  father's  fam- 
ily nothing  is  known.  He  died  of  heart  trouble  at  the  age  of 
57.  A  brother  had  apoplexy,  another  had  cancer,  another 
brother  and  a  sister,  tuberculosis.  Their  father  died  at  73  of 
i^plexy,  the  mother  of  heart  trouble. 
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CASE  198.  CLAUDB  T.  25  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
12  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  whooping-cough, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  at  the  age  of  one  and  a  half  years,  has  had  pneu- 
Qionia  and  hip  disease.    Supposed  cause,  '^  meningitis." 

Claude  is  a  low  grade  case  but  with  marked  peculiarities.  He 
^  very  excitable,  rather  stubborn,  inclined  to  be  disobedient, 
^tho  he  will  obey  those  whom  he  knows  he  must  obey ;  has 
tuberculosis  of  the  hip  which  has  always  given  him  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  He  has  an  excellent  memory  and  this  enables  him 
to  make  a  certain  show  of  learning  within  his  capacity.  For 
^stance  he  will  sometimes  count  to  ten,  can  copy  writing,  knows 
^U  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  but  does  not  always  say 
^^ni.    He  likes   school  and  knitting;  has  made  great  chairs 
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by  twisting  wire  together,  this  requiring  considerable  strength 
and  manipulation. 

When  he  went  to  the  hospital  and  saw  a  tooth  extracted  he 
came  home  and  covered  sheets  of  paper  with  diagrams  like  the 
following : 
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One  sees  the  table  with  the  dentist's  forceps.  The  top  row 
of  figures  represents  the  open  mouths  with  the  forceps  and  the 
clothes  pin  that  the  dentist  uses  to  prevent  the  children  from 
injuring  their  teeth  by  biting  on  the  steel  forceps. 

After  a  while  he  left  out  the  forceps  and  made  hundreds  of 
faces,  a  little  later  these  were  left  unelaborated  with  only  dots  for 
nose  and  mouth;  later  he  left  out  the  dots  and  covered  his 
paper  with  circles  which  he  drew  with  the  help  of  some  round 
object.  He  will  do  this  kind  of  thing  by  the  hour,  now  in  one 
line,  now  in  another.  He  is  of  no  help  or  use  to  any  one  and 
probably  would  not  be  even  if  he  were  not  lame. 

This  is  rather  a  difficult  family  to  imderstand ;  there  is  not 
enough  evidence  to  put  it  down  as  certainly  a  case  of  hereditary 
iefect,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  an  ample  cause 
in  spinal  meningitis.  Nevertheless  there  are  a  great  many  things 
that  make  us  feel  that  there  may  have  been  defect  in  the  family. 
At  least  there  is  a  good  deal  of  physical  trouble  and  a  cousin  of 
Claude's  was  also  feeble-minded  with  defective  speech  and  defec- 
tive eye-sight.  A  number  of  others  are  marked  questionable, 
which  means  that  they  were  borderline  cases  and  are  only  con- 
sidered normal  with  reservation. 
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NEUROPATHIC  ANCESTRY 

The  following  37  cases,  Nos.  199  —  235,  compose  the  group  of 
cases  of  Neuropathic  Ancestry.  Here  are  grouped  the  families 
in  which  there  are  not  enough  defectives  to  indicate  hereditary 
feeble-mindedness,  but  there  are  more  or  less  neuropathic  con- 
ditions among  the  ancestry  —  such  as  paralysis,  apoplexy,  neu- 
rasthenia, epilepsy,  etc. 
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CASE  199.  DANIEL  N.  39  years  old.  Mentality  11.  Has  been  here 
9  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Assigned  cause,  "the 
presence  of  a  feeble-minded  servant  in  the  family  before  he  was  bom." 

Daniel  was  thirty  years  old  before  he  entered  the  School  ;l 
he  had  been  well  trained  and  was  a  cheerful,  good-tempered, 
sober,  afifectionate,  truthful,  honest  boy.  He  is  inclined  to  be  a 
little  morose ;  is  quiet  and  obedient,  rather  forgetful ;  sometimes 
seems  rather  lazy,  but  on  the  whole  is  a  good  worker  under  direc- 
tion, somewhat  inclined  to  be  discontented.  Had  learned  rather 
more  school  work  than  most  boys  of  his  type ;  can  read  and  write 
quite  a  little.  The  following  letter,  which  is  spelled  correctly, 
and  is  fairly  well  punctuated  and  paragraphed,  nevertheless  shows 
the  childish  way  of  looking  at  things ;  it  was  written  in  a  boU» 
heavy  boyish  hand,  perfectly  characteristic  of  his  mental  age : 
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j^  .  March  7,  1909. 

>w,  for  goodness  sake,  let  me  stay  away 

that  party  you  talked  about  giving  to  the  evening 

boys,  because  I  am  so  dead  tired  out  nights  from 

[ay's  work  that  I  positively  can  not  take  any  interest 

;  but,  if  you  insist  for  me  to  come  to  it,  for  pity 

let  me  sit  on  my  chair  aU  evening  from  the  beginning 

>e  of  the  party  as  I  am  too  tired  out  to  take  any  part 

ly  games  that  may  be  played  that  night.    You  told  me 

I  dressed  up  last  year  —  I  did  it  far  more  for  respect 

iiss  M  (and  Miss  B  if  I  went  to  her  then), 

I  did  for  you  —  you  said  I  had  a  nice  looking  pair  of 

5  on  —  they  are  my  best%ones,  and  I  wear  them  to  evening 

nights,  because  they  are  lighter  weight  than  my 

ing  ones,  and  as  for  my  suit  of  clothes,  it  is  come 

rening  class  with  those  clothes  on,  or  in  my  overhalls 

jumper  on  —  the  ones  I  work  with.     Sometimes  Mr.  M 

\  2nd  period  evening  class  boys  whistle  signal  instead 

•mmands,  and  I  would  never  know  what 

Qext  if  some  person  did  not  give  the 

on  the  sly. 

,  whatever  you  do,  for  the  land's 

,  let  me  stay  home  from  the  evening 

boys'  party  and  I  have  told  you  why 

nt  to  stay  away  from  it. 

Daniel  N. 

S.  —  I  forgot  to  tell  you  before 

tied  my  name  to  this  note  to  you  that 

rt  party  enough  through  the  day  and 

want  of  it  too.  t^     •  1  xt 

Daniel  N. 

miel  comes  of  a  good  family,  intelligent  and  respected; 
5  is  no  accepted  cause  for  his  condition.  Both  his  father  and 
ler  died  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  losing  their  minds  towards 
last.  Moreover  the  father's  father  also  died  of  paralysis, 
interesting  to  note  that  while  there  are  four  normal  boys 
were  all  bom  before  Daniel  and  after  him  there  were  two 
died  in  infancy  of  marasmus. 
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CASE  200.  OSCAR  M.  i6  years  old.  Mentality  lo.  Has  been  b 
7  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  measles  a 
whooping-cough. 

Oscar  is  an  ordinary  mischievous  looking  boy.  He  came  h( 
from  a  foster  home  at  the  age  of  nine ;  had  been  in  public  sch( 
two  years  and  had  had  instruction  in  the  home.  As  usual  wi 
children  of  his  grade  he  started  oflf  well  with  his  first  wc 
here ;  was  in  kindergarten ;  read  well ;  did  not  spell  as  we 
could  add  combinations  to  ten.  He  began  music,  played  t 
scale  on  the  alto  horn.  Gradually,  however,  he  reached  his  lii 
in  the  English  work  and  made  more  progress  in  woodwork  a 
basketry.  He  seems  to  be  a  very  moody  boy,  is  generally  che 
ful  and  happy  but  sometimes  the  opposite ;  is  cranky  and  re 
less ;  is  quick-tempered ;  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  distu 
ance  and  almost  apparitions  at  the  beginning  of  puberty, 
is  at  present,  however,  a  good  Institution  helper,  but  is  a 
sidered  rather  lazy  and  it  is  said  he  would  rather  talk  than  wo 
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The  family  history  shows  no  other  case  of  feeble-mindedness, 
but  a  good  deal  of  insanity,  tuberculosis  and  some  eye  trouble, 
also  one  case  of  epilepsy  in  a  paternal  uncle.  The  insanity  seems 
to  be  more  or  less  hereditary  on  both  sides  of  the  family  and  some 
sort  of  eye  trouble  seems  hereditary  through  the  mother's  side 
even  extending  to  a  sister  of  Oscar's.  It  certainly  is  a  case  of 
Neuropathic  Ancestry,  if  nothing  else. 

CASE  201.  BYRON  C.  18  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
9  years.  American  bom,  father  American,  mother  English.  Had  convul- 
sions soon  after  birth ;  has  had  chorea,  measles  and  whooping-cough. 

Byron  was  bom  blind  but  an  operation  has  given  him  about 
one-fourth  normal  sight.  He  is  cheerful,  active,  affectionate, 
willing  and  tries,  good-tempered.  His  defective  sight  has  un- 
•  doubtedly  interfered  with  his  school  work  and  had  he  had  nor- 
mal vision  he  would  have 
done  as  much  as  any  of  r-U  JL 
our  children  who  have  a  »  ^"^  ^^ 
mentality  of  nine. 

He  learns  new  occupa- 
tions quickly,  and  is  a 
very  good  Institution 
helper. 

The  case  is  an  interest- 
ing one  from  the  stand- 
point of  causation.    We     A.  xk 
find  no    other    case   of    ^<^^^ 
feeble-mindedness  in  the  family  altho  there  are  several  persons 
whose  mentality  is  undetermined. 

The  father  was  a  laborer  in  the  Pottery  Works  and  suffered 
from  lead  poisoning  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  to  give  dp  the 
^ork.  This  was  shortly  before  Byron  was  bom.  Two  other 
diildren  bom  later,  however,  were  normal  altho  the  next 
younger  is  reported  as  being  *^ queer."    The  mother,  also,  had 
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worked  in  the  Pottery  Works  since  she  was  nine  years  old.  She 
suffered  from  rheumatism  during  the  whole  time  of  her  pregnancjr 
with  Byron,  and  most  of  the  time  had  to  be  fed.  Byron  was  a 
blue  baby  and  whether  his  condition  was  due  to  lead  poisoning 
it  is  probably  impossible  to  tell.  If  so,  it  is  quite  as  likely  ta 
have  come  from  the  mother  as  from  the  father.  Therefore  we 
do  not  have  to  consider  a  defect  in  the  father's  germ  cells  which 
has  been  transmitted,  since  the  poison  may  have  influenced  the 
mother's  powers  of  nutrition.  The  condition  would  thus  be  con- 
genital but  not  necessarily  hereditary. 
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CASE  202.  DAVID  O.  30  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
14  years.  American  bom ;  father  German,  mother  American.  Had  measles 
at  two  years,  pneumonia  at  five ;  has  had  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria  and  had  brain  fever  at  fifteen. 

David  came  here  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old;  he  was 
small,  as  he  is  yet,  had  rather  a  large  head,  could  partly  dress 
himself,  had  defective  speech,  was  club-footed,  heedless  of  dan- 
ger; had  been  in  public  school  two  months;  could  count  to 
fifty  but  could  not  add. 

He  has  learned  to  read,  and  writes  very  well;  adds  simple 
numbers ;  is  very  fond  of  writing  and  is  always  happy  when  he 
has  paper  and  a  pencil.  He  has  never  gotten  beyond  adding 
numbers  to  ten  in  his  number  work;  cannot  do  much  in 
woodwork,  is  a  cottage  errand   boy  and   is   very  good   but 
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slow;  does  general  housework;  is  inclined  to  be  cranky;  is, 
however,  willing,  and  generally  tries  to  do  his  best.  He  is 
quite  excitable,  fond  of  other  children  and  helps  in  the  care  of 
them;  has  a  sense  of  order  and  cleanliness;  needs  careful 
supervision. 

The  father  of  David  is  a  normal  man,  but  syphilitic.  This 
has  undoubtedly  shown  itself  in  the  deaths  in  infancy  and  the 
miscarriages ;  one  son,  however,  is  normal.  Whether  we  could 
say  that  syphilis  is  the  cause  of  David's  mental  defect  is  doubt- 
ful. David's  mother  is  a  very  nervous  woman.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  been  unable  to  leam  anything  about  her  parents.  She 
has  two  sisters  and  a  brother  who  are  normal  and  this  much 
looks  as  tho  it  were  mentally  a  normal  family,  though  probably 
Jieuropathic. 
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^ASB  203.  DENNIS  Q.  23  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
'  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Condition  said  to  be  con- 
^^liital.  Child  had  measles  at  one  year,  whooping-cough  at  five,  diphtheria 
^t  ^,  scarlet  fever  at  nine. 
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Dennis  is  a  rather  good-looking  boy,  somewhat  small  in  stat- 
ure, but  not  abnormally  so.  Is  a  fair  wotker  altho  soatoewhat 
moody,  is  excitable,  sensitive  and  quick-tempered.  He  can 
milk,  and  he  helps  the  gardener;   helps  about  the  bam. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  seems  to  indicate  that  this  is  not  a  case 
of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness.  If  the  cause  assigned  by  the 
physicians  as  stated  below,  is  not  accepted,  at  least  we  have 
nothing  else  to  give. 

Dennis  is  the  last  of  five  children.  Two  died  in  infanc}', 
the  rest  were  feeble-minded.  There  is  no  apparent  cause  for 
this  except  that  given  by  the  experts.in  this  case  (including  not 
only  the  family  physician,  but  the  experts  in  hospitals),  which  is, 
that  it  is  a  case  of  syphilitic  poison  latent  thru  three  generations 
and  becoming  active  in  the  fourth.  This  is  a  particularly  tragic 
story.  From  great  respectability,  position,  intelligence,  the 
family  has  fallen  into  poverty  and  distress.  The  children, 
Dennis  in  particular,  seem  to  have  been  bom  intelligent,  but 
to  have  deteriorated.  The  physician  assures  us  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  sj'philis  until  we  get  back  to  the  early  generations.  The 
father  is  recorded  now  as  being  alcoholic.  But  this  did  not 
come  on  until  after  the  children  were  bom,  so  that  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  cause. 

CASE  ao4.  WALTER  T.  30  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
19  years.  American  bom;  father  German,  mother  American.  Instru- 
mental delivery.  Had  convulsions  from  one  to  three  years ;  has  had  measles, 
whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  at  the  age  of 
six. 

When  he  came,  he  was  a  pyromaniac  and  had  started  several 
fires.  This  impulse  was  turned  to  account  by  Superintendent 
Johnstone,  who  set  him  to  work  in  the  boiler  house.  Here  he 
finds  vent  for  his  mania  in  a  harmless  and  useful  way. .  He 
enjoys  the  fire ;  seems  to  personify  it.  Shoveling  in  coal  is  to 
him  feeding  his  beloved.  He  sometimes  gives  it  part  of  his  o^m 
dinner.    He  has  never  set  any  fires  since  he  came  here. 
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Walter  is  a 
)leasant,  good- 
latured,  agree- 
ble  fellow,  a 
ood  worker 
bout  the  In- 
itution. 

The  family 
story  would 
dicate  that 
e  Neuropathic 
icestry    ac- 

unts  for  the  condition.    The  meningitis  is  ruled  out  because 
i  defect  existed  prior  to  the  attack. 
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'ASE  205.  SAMMY  D.  13  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
ears.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at 
;  measles  at  six ;  has  had  paralysis.     Condition  is  said  to  be  congenital. 

>ammy  came  here  at  the  age  of  eight;  had  been  in  public 
lool  two  years ;  knew  his  letters  and  could  count  to  twelve ; 
lid  do  an  errand.    Two  years  later  he  could  co\m\.  Vo  \n<^^ 
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and  could  write  figures  to  nine;  could  read  about  twenty-fiv& 
words  and  easy  sentences ;  could  write  his  own  name.  Learned 
a  little  in  basketry,  but  has  probably  reached  his  limit  in  the 
three  R's ;  will  doubtless  improve  in  industrial  work. 

The  family  chart  does  not  show  any  other  feeble-mindedness, 
but  a  good  deal  of  disease  which  would  warrant  us  in  calling  this 
case  one  of  Neuropathic  Ancestry ;  for  example,  the  father  was 
very  nervous  and  stuttered ;  his  father  had  Saint  Vitus'  dance. 
Sammy's  grandmother  on  the  father's  side  died  of  paralysis; 
the  maternal  grandfather  died  of  Bright's  disease  and  had  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis ;  his  father  was  insane. 

CASE  206.  PAUL  D.  19  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here  7 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  measles  and  whoop- 
ing-cough.    Supposed  cause,  "  heredity  and  abuse." 

Paul  is  rather  an  agreeable  high  grade  imbecile,  cheerful, 
usually  obedient,  but  somewhat  inclined  to  be  stubborn ;  has  had 
the  usual  school  experience  which  characterizes  children  of  this 

type.  He  made  some  show  of  reading  and 
writing,  at  first,  but  soon  fell  out;  did  a 
little  more  with  the  pimple  manual  arts, 
such  as  basketry,  and   then   after  a  time 
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■Efr       y^/^jN  fils    ^^^y  ended  up  by  doing  housework  or  the 
Tc    I    ^  ^  ^    roughest  kind  of  outside  work.     Paul,  be- 
sides   doing    housework,    works    with   the 
mason.     He  is  a  very  strong,  fairly  healthy 
boy  and  quite  a  fair  worker  in  his  line. 
I  If  there  is  any  hereditary  defect  it  has 

PAUL  ft  -^  -' 

not  shown  as  feeble-mindedness  but  rather 
in  what  Tredgold  calls  ** morbid  heredity,''  but  which  we  have 
called  neuropathic  ancestry. 

The  father  himself  is  a  puzzling  case  until  we  remember  that 
he  is  an  epileptic,  then  we  can  probably  account  for  what  we  find. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  is  a  normal  man  so  far  as  intelli- 
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roncemed,  when  we  know  that  he  worked  as  a  lineman, 
[pert  tree  trimmer,  had  served  as  a  dog-catcher  and  was 
d  very  normal,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  shiftless 
d  never  hold  a  place  long,  even  tho  he  was  an  expert 
.  He  has  also  served  a  term  in  State's  Prison.  He 
lolic  and  could  not  endure  success,  quarreled  with  his 
she  had  him  arrested  for  assault  and  battery, 
iley  has  shown,  these  vagaries  are  often  produced  by 
in  an  otherwise  normal  man.  This  epilepsy  was  cer- 
t  transmitted  to  any  of  his  children  and  it  is  unfortunate 
cannot  trace  his  ancestors  farther  back  to  discover  if 
:he  origin  of  his  peculiarity.  We  have  nothing  except 
ment  in  the  admission  blank  that  ''an  uncle  and  two 
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07.  SALLIE  E.  27  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
American  born,  of  unknown  parentage. 

been  impossible  to  obtain  any  history  of  Sallie's  Ufe 
to  her  entrance  into  the  Training  School.  She  is  a 
jet-faced  girl  with  a  demure  and  unobtrusive  manner  and 
l1  reserve  which  would  make  her  pass  for  normal  until 
)0me  experience  with  her. 

me  to  the  school  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  was 
n  movement,  could  not  read,  was  fond  of  music ;  could 
J  housework,  was  noisy  and  indolent. 
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She  was  placed  in  the  kindergarten  and  began  to  inqirove 
this  did  not  last  long,  however,  and  she  seemed  to  lose  interes 
in  her  work,  was  disobedient,  willful,  laughed  without  caus< 
seemed  unable  to  control  herself;  it  was  recorded  that  sh 
showed  signs  of  insanity.  Nine  months  later,  she  is  rq)orte 
as  greatly  improved,  was  learning  dressmaking,  always  happ 
and  cheerful.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  she  learned  to  write 
little  and  read  a  few  sentences;  worked  slowly  hut  eamestl; 
in  woodwork,  improved  in  sewing,  but  could  not  learn  to  us 
the  machine.  At  one  time  she  was  recorded  as  a  most  satisfac 
tory  girl  in  her  cottage  in  doing  housework,  obedient  and  in 
dustrious.  About  three  years  ago,  however,  she  began  to  fai 
and  since  then  can  do  only  a  little  dusting. 

One  can  perhaps  see  the  explanation  of  all  this  in  the  fact 
that  the  mother  was  insane.  She  belonged  to  a  rather  lo^ 
grade  family  and  was  always  weak,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
insanity  began,  at  least,  as  feeble-mindedness.  The  fathei 
was  an  immoral  man  as  was  his  father  before  him,  but  the) 
are  supposed  to  have  been  intelligent.  There  is  not  enougb 
here  to  warrant  our  calling  it  a  hereditary  case  tho  it  is  surdy  a 
neuropathic  family. 


CASE  208.  BESSIE  G.  45  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  hen 
22  years.  American  bom,  of  German  parents.  Has  had  measles;  scarle' 
fever  at  the  age  of  ten.  Supposed  cause  of  condition,  "  scarlet  fever.*'  Sh( 
was  a  strong  baby  nursed  by  her  mother.  Had  first  convulsions  when  icr 
years  old.    Her  mother  had  convulsions  after  the  third  month  of  pregnancy 

Bessie  came  here  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  having  previousl) 
been  in  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  and  later  in  an  Institutior 
for  the  Feeble-minded.  She  was  too  old  to  do  much  in  school  and 
became  a  cottage  helper.  She  is  very  willing  and  good-natured; 
has  very  poor  eye-sight  and  congenital  cataracts. 

This  is  another  family  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  hereditary  character  of  the  condition.    The 
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ther  had  epilepsy,  and 
mother  died  of  pa- 
ysis ;  there  seems  to  be 
Qorbid  condition  in  the 
Tiily  but  beyond  that 
•thing  is  to  be  said.  It 
)uld  seem  that  there 
IS  some  taint  of  he- 
ditary  cataracts,  as  a 
phew  of  Bessie  has  the 
me  trouble. 
The  scarlet  fever  does 

)t  seem  to  be  the  cause  since  it  occurred  when  Bessie  was  ten, 
tiile  the  arrest  of  development  came  at  seven.  The  neuro- 
tthic  ancestry  is  more  probable. 
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CASE  209.  HENRY  Q.  24  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
^ears.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  spasms  and  in- 
itile  paralysis ;  had  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  six. 

Henry  is  a  high  grade  imbecile  with  paralysis  of  the  right  arm. 
J  has  never  been  trained  in  ordinary  school  work ;  has  improved 
ich  since  he  came  here,  thru  physical  training;  can  use  the 
CHART  aoe  hoe  in  garden  work,  is  a 

O  good  bowler ;  is  considered 
cranky,  slow  but  good- 
tempered  and  willing, 
cheerful  and  obedient ; 
makes  beds  and  runs 
errands;  works  in  the 
laundry  and  is  happy.^ 

There  is  a  probability 
that  this  is  a  case  of  he- 
reditary feeble-minded- 
ness,  and  yet  it  has  been. 
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impossible  to  verify  this;  partly  because  the  alcoholism  of  jLh^ 
father  and  grandfather  renders  their  mental  condition  uncertain.  - 
The  family  is  generally  of  low  grade  with  a  lack  of  morality.  1 1 
seems  likely  that  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  sisters  of  Henry 
are  also  mentally  defective.  The  three  other  children  are  so  far 
away,  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  any  accurate  information  in 
regard  to  them.  Several  of  the  family  have  been  supported 
by  public  charities  and  altogether  they  are  undesirable  citizens. 
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CASE  210.  EDGAR  C.  13  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Had  been  here 
7  years.  Had  defective  speech,  commenced  to  walk  at  four  years  of  age; 
had  weak  knees ;  commenced  to  talk  at  four  years. 

Edgar  never  developed  very  far,  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness, 
and  finally  died  about  two  years  ago. 

No  sufficiently  accurate  data  have  been  obtainable  in  this  case 
to  give  us  any  certainty  as  to  cause.  A  younger  brother  is  dis- 
tinctly normal,  a  paternal  aunt  was  insane. 

It  is  probably  a  neuropathic  family. 

CASE  211.  XAVIER  D.  11  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
6  years.  American  born,  of  American  parentage.  Birth  was  very  difficult, 
labor  lasted  12  hours,  instruments  and  anaesthetics  were  used.  Child 
weighed  eight  pounds.  At  four  years  of  age  he  had  whooping-cough ;  at 
three  years,  chicken-pox.    His  defect  was  noticed  about  the  age  of  five. 

He  is  a  school  child,  but  does  only  kindergarten  work.  Some 
of  this  he  can  do  pretty  well ;  is  rather  small  for  his  age  and 
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does  not  speak  plainly.  He  has  made  practically  no  improvement 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  cannot  get  beyond  the  kinder- 
garten work. 

In  the  cottage  he  is  helpful ;  likes  to  take  care  of  other  children 
less  bright  than  he  is.  Is  an  active,  cheerful  little  fellow,  restless, 
and  very  affectionate,  mischievous,  sometimes  destructive ;  not 
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always  obedient.  He  apparently  has  reached  his  limit,  altho  he 
may  improve  slightly. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  a  case  of  hereditary  feeble- 
mindedness. 

The  mother  of  Xavier  is  entirely  normal  and  seems  to  be  of  a 
good  family.  On  the  father's  side,  there  is  deafness  in  two  gener- 
ations, tuberculosis,  alcoholism  and  paralysis. 

CASE  2x2.  FORD  D.  16  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here  8 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  pneumonia  at  six 
months,  whooping-cough  at  five  years.     Condition  is  said  to  be  congenital. 

Ford  is  a  nice-looking  boy,  really  of  more  intelUgence  than 
he  makes  use  of.  Altho  he  shows  a  grade  of  six  he  has  never 
been  able  to  be  trained  to  do  anything  of  any  value.  He  is  very 
little  help  about  the  cottage. 
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He  was  bom  at  seven  and  a  half  month's  term,  but  was  a  strong 
baby.  He  has  remarkable  powers  of  imitation  and  it  is  prob- 
ably thru  this  that  he  has  acquired  most  of  what  he  has.  He  is 
very  affectionate  and  usually  cheerful;  does  not  talk  much; 
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all  things  considered  he  is  a  very  difficult  child  to  understand. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  accoimt  for  his  condition.  The  family 
history  shows  nothing  that  can  be  assigned  as  a  reasonable  cause 
except  the  neuropathic  condition. 
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CASE  213.    HOWARD  G.     25  years  old.    Mentality  6.    Has  been  here 
13  years.    American  bom,  of  American  parents.    Instruments  used  at  birth. 
Had  measles  at  the  age  of  iour. 
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Howard  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  Institution ; 
ad  been  in  public  school  two  years  with  no  results ;  liked  to  make 
lings ;  did  not  accomplish  much  under  training.  It  is  recorded 
lat  he  could  learn  words  and  sentences  and  then,  if  left  for  a  day 

two,  forgot  them  entirely.  He  is  a  good  worker  about  the 
•ttage.  He  is  pleasant  and  agreeable ;  plays  the  comet  a  little. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  family  history  to  indicate  hereditary 
eble-mindedness.  The  mother  had  dropsy  at  the  time  of  the 
lid's  birth,  but  she  had  four  normal  children  later,  and  had 
'0  earlier,  also  two  miscarriages.  The  father  was  alcoholic.  Our 
>y  was  bom  under  difficulties,  instruments  were  used  and  it 
said  that  liquid  oozed  from  the  child's  head  for  some  little 
ne  after  it  was  bom.  There  is  a  small  scar  on  the  back  of  the 
ad. 

This  is  a  difficult  case  to  account  for.  The  instmmental 
ilivery  might  be  considered,  but  neither  the  family  nor  the 
hysician  regarded  it  as  the  cause.    We  have  finally  classified 

as  a  case  of  neuropathic  ancestry. 
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Case  214.    ISADORE  I.     19  years  old.     Mentality  about  7.    Has  been 
•re  7  years.     American  born,  of  American  parents.    Had  whooping-cough 
the  age  of  two  and  measles  at  four ;  has  had  abscesses  of  the  ears. 

Isadore  is  another  one  of  those  cases  that  impresses  the  ob- 
•rver,  the  teacher  or  employer,  as  one  who  ought  to  make  good. 
fe  looks  fairly  intelligent,  is  normal  physically  and  always  ©.ves 
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one  the  idea  that  "  he  could  if  he  would '' ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
clearly  cannot.  He  has  never  done  anything  worth  noting  in 
school,  altho  much  effort  has  been  bestowed  upon  him,  nor  has 
he  done  any  more  in  the  manual  training.  The  coarser  kind  of 
industrial  work,  however,  he  can  do  fairly  well.  He  likes  gar- 
dening, is  fairly  trustworthy  when  he  is  quite  sure  of  what  he  is 
to  do.  He  is  neat  and  careful  with  his  clothes ;  lacks  energy  or 
interest  in  things ;  will  spend  a  long  time  doing  nothing.  He  is 
silent  and  attentive,  very  forgetful,  very  slow,  not  truthful, 
generally  obedient. 

The  family  chart  is  difficult  of  interpretation.  Older  brothers 
of  Isadore  are  normal.  The  mother  and  all  her  family  are  normal 
with  the  exception  of  one  brother  who  is  "not  bright."  The 
father  is  immoral,  somewhat  addicted  to  alcohol  but  not  to  ex- 
cess. He  is  brutal  and  deserted  his  wife.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  defect  is  in  the  blood  but  lies  dormant  and  this  being  a 
good  family  socially  they  have  generally  married  people  who  were 
free  from  any  taint  and  consequently  it  has  not  appeared. 

The  immorality  of  the  father  may  have  contributed  something 
to  bring  out  the  defect  in  this  boy.  But  this  does  not  seem,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  like  a  very  probable  explanation. 
Some  would  accept  the  assigned  cause  of  otitis  media  as  adequate; 
but  with  the  other  conditions  as  we  find  them  it  seems  more  than 
doubtful  if  this  is  a  logical  conclusion. 

The  family  is  clearly  neuropathic. 

CASE  215.  WILFRED  T.  17  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
4  years.  Born  in  Germany,  of  German  parents.  Had  spasms  at  two  years, 
measles  at  eight  years,  has  had  spinal  meningitis.  Supposed  cause,  "  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  mother  and  the  insanity  of  the  father." 

Wilfred  came  here  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old ;  he  under- 
stood a  command  and  was  obedient ;  could  coimt  to  ten ;  knew 
color  and  form ;  could  not  write  but  could  draw  some ;  after  ad- 
mission seemed  to  improve  a  little  at  first,  but  that  has  not  con* 
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I.    Did  a  little  in  basketry  for  a  while ;  learned  to  wr^e 
copy ;  is  now  errand  boy  and  does  very  well. 
:  family  chart  shows  clearly  the  effect  of  the  syphilis  of  the 
'  causing  early  deaths 
liscarriages.    One  older 
is  considered  nonnal, 
even  this  is  doubtful, 
fred    has   had    spinal 
Lgitis  but  this  did  not 
until  he  was  ten  years 

He  had  epileptic 
IS  every  twenty  or 
y-two  days  and  they 

for  three  days.  The  whole  attack  lasted  for  two  years. 
i  paternal  grandmother  died  of  softening  of  the  brain  ;  was 
rical  and  paralyzed  for  two  years  before  death ;  the  ma- 
.  grandmother  also  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  we 
jafely  call  this  a  case  of  neuropathic  ancestry. 


M5i 


QryO 


)B  ]i6.  KENT  E.  iS  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  beea  here  4 
American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of  one 
ind  whoopiiig.cough  at  the  age  of  ten.  Condition  supposed  to  be  due 


Dt  is  a  good-natured,  happy  boy,  with  a  cast  in  his  eye; 
hown  very  little  improvement,  could  not  be  led  to  do  bk^- 
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thing  in  school  work  or  in  manual  training ;  has  become  a  ( 
errand  boy,  will  help  clean  and  do  coarse  work  of  that  kin 

We  have  not  found  any  feeble-mindedness  in  his  family, 
more  or  less  of  physical  disturbances. 

In  the  mother's  family,  several  died  young.  The  father 
alcoholic  and  subject  to  delirium  tremens.  Unfortunately 
know  nothing  of  the  father's  parents. 

Kent  is  also  said  to  have  been  struck  by  a  sledge  at  the 
of  five  and  a  half,  and  kicked  by  a  horse  at  eight  years,  at  w 
time  three  stitches  had  to  be  taken  in  his  temple. 

CASE  217.  HUGH  I.  25  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  he 
years.    He  did  not  walk  until  three  years  old ;  began  to  talk  a  little  at 

Apparently  he  became  deaf  about  this  time  and  has  n 
learned  to  do  very  much;  speaks  a  few  words  when  an 
has  learned  to  count  to  twelve  and  write  one  or  two  sente 

from  memorj' 
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quite  useful 
housework ; 
sew  and  wea 
is  cheerful,  act 
willing,  truth 
good-tempered 
Hugh  was 
sickly  babe  { 
there     was    c 

siderable  sickness  in  his  family,  but  nothing  that  we  can  pc 
to  as  surely  feeble-mindedness ;  the  mother  died  of  abscess 
the  stomach,  the  father  of  paralysis  affecting  his  heart. 

This  seems  to  be  a  low  grade  family  and  perhaps  Hugh  i 
case  of  neuropathic  ancestry. 

CASE  218.  WILLIE  T.  18  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  h 
3  years.  American  born;  father  Porto  Rican,  mother  American,  f 
measles  at  8  years ;  has  had  chorea.    Condition  is  said  to  be  congenital 
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Willie  is  much  under  size,  he  has  a  very  peculiarly  shaped 
face  ;  has  defective  speech ;  has  facial  tics.  Altho  his  mentality 
vrould  indicate  that  he  ought  to  make  some  progress,  it  seems 
that  he  does  not.    He  can  dress  and  undress  himself ;  obeys  a 


665. 


command,  can  print  letters  and  can  count  a  little ;  can  do  an 
errand ;  is  fond  of  music ;  altogether  not  very  trainable  nor 
promising. 

The  family  chart  shows  no  mental  defectives  among  the  an- 
cestors of  Willie.  The  family  physician  asserts  that  WiUie  was 
injured  in  utero  when  the  mother  was  six  months  pregnant ;  she 
strained  herself  in  trying  to  rescue  someone  from  falling. 

The  paralysis  and  nervousness,  however,  would  suggest  a 
neuropathic  family. 

CASE  119.  FAY  B.  17  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here  7 
years.  American  bom,  of  Italian  parents.  Assigned  cause  is  "syphilis." 
Child  had  measles  at  the  age  of  three,  whooping-cough  at  five ;  exanthemata 
at  six,  causing  sore  eyes  and  loss  of  equilibrium;  has  had  catarrhal  con- 
junctivitis. 

This  is  a  case  of  Friedreich's  ataxia ;  child  was  bom  healthy 
and  strong,  grew  normally  until  seven  years  of  age.  Went  to 
school  and  learned  to  read  ;  at  seven  began  gradually  to  lose  the    A 
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ability  to  walk;  she  progressively  lost  her  power  to  wal 
stand,  to  use  her  legs,  to  hold  herself  up  in  a  chair  or  to  feed 
self,  and  gradually  lost  her  mind.  Since  coming  to  The  Trai 
School,  Fay  has  been  helpless  practically  all  the  time ;  she 
not  feed  herself,  sits  in  a  wheel  chair  or  lies  in  bed.     Is  for 

music,  is  very  small  and 
but  has  a  pleasant,  pretty  f 
has  continued  to  deteric 
mentally.  There  seems  t( 
no  mental  defect  in  the  fa 
itU  altho  we  have  not  been 
to  get  very  far  because  the} 
Italians  and  not  able  to  s\ 
English  and  there  are  not  ir 
of  them  in  this  countr}'. 
younger  sister  of  Fay's  has 
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same  difficulty  while  a  still  younger  brother  and  sister  are 
sibly  showing  symptoms  of  the  same  type  of  attack. 

Friedreich's  ataxia  is  a  family  disease,  hence  we  have  cla 
this  as  neuropathic  ancestry. 

It  is  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  whether  a  cas 
this  kind  should  be  considered  feeble-minded  in  the  usual  s 
of  that  term. 


CASE  220.  NORA  L.  22  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  he 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  convulsions  a 
months,  whooping-cough  at  15  months,  has  had  eczema  and  catarrh. 

Nora  is  a  low  grade  imbecile,  excitable,  and  but  very  slig 
trainable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  two  years  after  ad 
sion,  it  is  reported  that  she  had  made  remarkable  improven 
was  doing  jvell  in  kindergarten ;  this  was  apparently  an  ii 
inary  result,  perhaps  due  to  change  of  environment,  for  she  n 
got  beyond  that  point  and  to-day  cannot  even  do  kindergs 
work. 
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she  will  some- 


She  is  destructive,  screams  and  tears  clothes 
times  do  a  few  little  things  about  the  cottage. 

There  is  no  proof,  in  this  case,  that  there  is  any  hereditary 
ieeble-mindedness ;  tho  there  is  a  great  deal  of  physical  trouble 
of  one  kind  or  another.    The  mentality  is  perhaps  average. 


TTie  mother  was  overworked  and  worried  previous  to  the  birth 
of  Nora.  Whether  there  was  a  sufficient  disturbance  to  be  the 
reasonable  cause  of  the  condition  cannot  be  determined.  The 
neuropathic  ancestry  seems  more  likely  to  be  the  fundamental 
cause,  with  the  mother's  condition  accessory. 


CASB  aai.  HARVBT  L.  27  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
II  yeais.  American  bom,  of  German  parents.  Has  had  measles,  whoop- 
ing-cough and  chiclcen-pos. 

Harvey  is  probably  a  case  of  mental  defect  complicated  by 
mental  disease.  He  is  insane  at  times,  but  at  other  times  is 
quiet,  obedient,  cheerful,  very  forgetful ;  does  not  do  very  much 
work  and  needs  careful  supervision.  He  is  a  tall,  well-built 
boy,  rather  good-looking. 

The  family  history  shows,  without  doubt,  a  morbid  condvUo^ 
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altho  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  hereditary  feeble-mindedness. 
A  younger  brother  is  indeed  feeble-minded,  but  he  is  also  epileptic, 

and  his  mental 
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\J  weakness  may 
be  a  result  of 
the  epilepsy. 
The  father  and 
mother  and  their 

sibs  are  all  nor- 

fLJ  mal  so  far  as  is 
known.  The 
father,  however, 
had.  locomotor- 
ataxia  and,wfait 
there  may  have 

been  in  the  grandparents,  we  have  been  imable  to  detennne. 
An  aunt  of  the  mother  died  at  forty,  of  melancholia. 
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CASE  333.  THEODORA  Q.  34  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been 
here  20  years.    Began  to  walk  at  the  age  of  two,  had  a  fall  at  the  same  age- 

She  was  just  beginning  to  talk,  upon  admission  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  later  improved  somewhat  in  speech  and  learned  to 
count  to  twenty. 


CAS£  U9,  PAT  B..   AGE   IT.  MENTALLY   S. 

CASE  nt,  THEODORA    Q..   AGE   M.    HEI<T(LLi.1   &. 
CASE  UB,  NATHALIE  £.,  AGE   30.        MEHTKIA.'Y  %■ 
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She  is  a  quiet  inoffensive  woman,  assists  with  the  dormitory 
vork  and  takes  care  of  the  more  helpless  children;  is  quiet, 
)bedient,  good-tempered. 

There  is  nothing  to  account  for  Theodora's  condition,  except 
the  neuropathic  condition  of  the  mother's  family.  We  have  no 
record  of  how  severe  was  the  fall  and  we  only  know  that  the  father 
had  periodic  drinking  spells.  The  family  came  from  Germany 
and  there  is  no  record  of  them  farther  back. 
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CASE  333.  CLARENCE  X.  18  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been 
^^re  4  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  spasms  at  one 
^onth,  measles  at  three  years,  whooping-cough  at  three  years;  has  had 
^iieumonia.     Assigned  cause,  **  acute  attack  of  indigestion  at  the  age  of  one 

ftonlh." 

Clarence  is  a  very  low  grade  boy,  and  so  far,  it  has  not  been 
H)ssible  to  train  him  to  any  great  extent.  He  has  learned  to 
tring  beads,  can  separate  black  and  white ;  has  learned  to  dress 
^d  undress  himself;  grows  rough  as  he  grows  older;  cannot 
understand  a  command ;  is  silent. 

The  family  history  would  indicate  that  this  is  a  case  of  neuro- 
>athic  ancestry.  We  have  discovered  no  other  feeble-minded 
ndividuals  but  there  is  considerable  physical  trouble.  The 
ather  was  a  partial  invalid  from  a  stroke  of  hemiplegia.  Clar- 
ence's older  sister  was  defective  and  died  at  the  age  of  three. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  marriage  of  cousins  was  a^^^x^iiX}^ 
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disastrous;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  blood  itself  was  bad,  and 
the  bringing  together  of  the  two  strains  from  the  same  family 
doubled  the  potency,  and  brought  out  the  defect. 

CASE  334.  THOMAS  D.  18  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Mas  been  hat 
7  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  convulsions  in  ite 
third  year,  whooping-cough  at  six  years.  Supposed  cause,  "  premature  birth, 
mother  thrown  from  car."  Thomas  was  a  weak,  sickly  baby,  with  much 
emaciation ;  did  not  begin  to  walk  until  seven  years  old,  began  to  t^  at  w:- 
This  is  a  very  low  grade  case,  practically  untrainable.  Nothing 
has  been  discovered  to  adequately 
account  for  Thomas's  conditioa. 
His  brothers  and  sisters  are  nomul; 
his  parents  probably  the  same,  altho 
the  father  is  said  to  lack  force, 
and  the  mother  is  spoken  of  as  s 
nervous,  hysterical,  not  mentally 
balanced  woman.  The  matenal 
grandfather  died  of  paralysis.  This 
case  must  perhaps  be  classed  as 
due  to  neuropathic  ancestry,  but 
even  for  that,  the  data  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
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CASE  115.  HOSES  D.  ig  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  h«t 
10  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  slight  eczema  *'>''' 
a  baby,  had  membranous  ciou^  ^.x.  lumt  months. 
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Dses  is  a  low  grade  child,  helpless  and  untrainable. 

le  family  history  is  interesting  and  instructive.     There 

four   cases  of   insanity  in   the   family.      The  mother  is 

lal,   but   the    father   is   sexually   immoral    and    alcoholic. 

econd    cousin    is    epileptic.       There    is    some    syphilis. 

e  is  a  neuropathic   ancestry,  but  not  hereditary  feeble- 

ledness. 
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SB  226.  NATHALIE  B.  30  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
IS.  American  bom,  father  German,  mother  American.  Had  whoop- 
)ugh  at  eleven  years ;  has  had  spasms.  Condition  is  said  to  b^  con- 
il. 

ithalie  is  very  low  grade,  has  some  twitching  of  the  face, 

gs  her  arms  a  great  deal ;   talks  by  signs  mostly ;   does  no 

:;  is  untrainable  and  un- 

ovable.     She  cannot  even 

I  and  dress  herself. 

ithalie's  family  history  is 

tisfactory.    She  was  an  il- 

imate    child,    the   mother 

5  normal  and  having  nor- 

brothers.     The  rest  of  the 

ly  are  in  the  Old  Country 

little  is  known  of   them. 

mother  says  that  the  father 

lis  child  was  a  friend  of  her  father's.     On  the  other  hand, 

current  in  the  neighborhood  that  her  own  father  was  the 

;r  of  the  child.     Nathalie's  mother  was  18  years  old  when 

lalie  was  bom ;  later  she  married  a  normal  man  and  had 

normal  children. 

>thing  has  been  learned  that  would  certainly  account  for 

lalie's  condition.    The  maternal  grandmother  died  at  72 

ig  suffered  for  nearly  thirty  years  with  a  **head  trouble.'' 

t  this  meant  could  not  be  learned. 
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CASE  227.  BBNNIE  H.  21  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
10  years.  American  born ;  father  American,  mother  Canadian.  Has  had 
partial  paralysis  of  the  throat  or  palate. 

Bennie  is  a  typical  idiot  of  low  grade,  both  in  app>earance  and  in 
ability ;  feeds  himself,  but  everything  else  must  be  done  for  him. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  would  strictly  account  for 
this  boy's  condition.     The  parents  are  normal  altho  of  rather 

low  intelligence  and 
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shiftless,  but  still 
able  to  make  a 
precarious  sort  of 
living. 

The  mother's 
maternal  uncle  is 
said  to  have  lost 
his  mind  because 
of  worry.  It  might 
well  be  called  in 
Tredgold's  terminology  a  "morbid  heredity"  but  aside  from 
Bennie's,  there  seems  to  be  no  true  mental  defect. 
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CASE  338.    IRA  M.     18  years  old.    Mentality  2.    Has  been  here  10 
years.    American  born,  of  American  parents.    Has  never  been  sick. 

Ira  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases  with  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  mind  and  a  very  high  degree  of  nervous  instability.    He 
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is  very  excitable,  sometimes  even  violent.  He  is  perfectly  help- 
less and  untrainable. 

The  mother's  family  seems  to  be  normal,  tho  her  father  had 
paralysis.     On  the  father's  side,  there  are  four  cases  of  insanity. 

CASE  229.  HARRY  Q.  38  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
25  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  measles,  whoop- 
ing-cough, convulsions  and  paralysis  at  the  age  of  five,  cholera  infantum  at 
thirteen  months,  and  marasmus.    Condition  is  said  to  be  congenital. 

Harry  is  a  very  low  grade  boy  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  idiot,  except  that  he  has  been  trained  a  little  more  than  is 
usual  with  the  idiot. 

He  seldom  speaks,  and  can  do  very  little.  At  home  it  was 
daimed  he  could  ''split  a  little  kindling  wood,  nail  boards  a 
Kttle,  bring  wood 
and  water."  Here, 
lie  is  able  to  help 
himself  a  little,  but 
is  cranky,  has 
"wild"  spells  and  is 
unclean. 

The  family  his- 
tory puts  this  case 
at  once  into  the 
poup  of  neuropathic 
ancestry  rather  than  feeble-minded  heredity.    The  mother  was 

• 

^sane  and  blind;  the  maternal  grandfather  died  of  paralysis 
^d  the  father  and  paternal  grandfather  were  alcoholic.  Appar- 
ently the  alcoholism  is  not  so  significant  as  the  paralysis  and 

■ 

insanity  on  the  mother's  side. 

CASE  330.  ISADORE  T.  12  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
5  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at  the 
^  of  three  months ;  has  had  spasms  and  pnemnonia.  The  whooping- 
^^ough  is  the  assigned  cause.  ^ 


lie  II      m     ^       an  w      in 
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Isadore  is  a  low  grade  boy,  altho  in  some  wajrs  quite  at- 
tractive. He  soils  and  wets  clothing  both  day  and  night ;  can- 
not do  anything  in  school ;  is  restless,  affectionate,  very  excitable 
and  sensitive ;  cannot  dress  nor  undress  himself ;  tries  to  do  some 
work  but  accomplishes  nothing. 

Isadore  is  one  of  those  delusive  cases  which,  for  some  reason, 
always  excite  hope  and  the  expectation  of  better  things,  but  which 
never  improve;  perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  comes 
from  a  good  family  and  has  inherited  some  of  those  qualities 
that  make  the  child  more  or  less  pleasing  in  q>ite  of  his  defect 
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So  far  as  discovered,  there  is  no  sign  of  feeble-mindedness  in  tbe 
family,  and  the  persons  seen  are  surely  normal  and  intelligent 
people.  Isadore  has  had  several  experiences  which  may  be 
taken  into  account.  The  birth  was  difficult;  a  servant  fell  with 
the  child  when  he  was  a  baby ;  and  migraine  seems  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  the  father's  family.  He  suffered  with  sick  head- 
aches about  once  a  month ;  his  father  suffered  from  them  all  his 
life  and  a  sister  of  the  father  had  the  same  difficulty,  the  spells 
coming  on  suddenly  and  almost  like  fits.  On  the  mother's  side 
the  only  thing  especially  noticeable  is  that  the  father  died  of 
apoplexy.     Clearly  a  case  of  neuropathic  ancestry. 

CASE  331.     QUIGG  T.     27  years  old.    Mentality  2.    Has  been  here 
17  years.    American  bom,  of  American  parents.    Had  whooping-cough, 
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eczema,  cholera  infantum.    Condition  said  to  be  congenital.    Cause  given  is, 
'  maternal  impressions  or  lack  of  vital  material  in  mother  at  the  time." 

Quigg  does  not  talk,  sleeps  quietly,  cannot  play,  does  not  work ; 
>  cheerful,  clean  in  the  day  time,  affectionate,  sensitive,  rather 
estructive,  easily  managed. 

There  is  no  other  feeble-mindedness  discoverable  in  this 
imily.  Indeed  most  of  the  people  have  proved  to  be  distinctly 
ormal.  There  is,  however,  rather  an  unusual  amount  of  phys- 
:al  defect.    The   paternal    grandmother    died    of    "creeping 
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paralysis,"  a  sister  of  hers  had  melancholia.  The  maternal 
grandfather  died  of  paraplegia,  the  mother  had  arteriosclerosis, 
the  father  had  rheumatism  and  catarrh,  while  the  children  of 
Ws  pair  were  either  non-viable  or  not  strong.  We  cannot 
-lassify  it  as  a  case  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness,  it  is  clearly 
^ne  of  neuropathic  ancestry.    Wassermann  reaction  is  positive. 

CASE  232.     GODFREY  T.     18  years  old.    Mentality  2.    Has  been  here 

^  years. 

This  is  a  low  grade  case  and  practically  untrainable.  Some- 
^es  he  can  undress  himself  but  has  never  been  able  to  dress. 
8c  seems  to  understand  a  command  and  does  some  little 
errands  about  the  house;    he  cannot  talk  —  only  chatters. 
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The  family  history  is  too  deficient  to  give  us  anything  con- 
clusive.   A  younger  brother  has  a  speech  defect  but  the  parents 
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seem  to  be  normal.  The  maternal  grandmother  died  from  paraly- 
sis at  sixty-two,  which  puts  the  case  into  a  group  of  many  similar 
ones  where  nothing  is  discovered  other  than  some  form  of  nerv- 
ous trouble  like  paralysis. 
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CASE  233.  BESSIE  X.  15  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
8  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  a  fall  at  the  age  of 
three ;  had  whooping-cough  at  one  year ;  paralysis  at  three ;  mumps  and 
chicken-pox  at  two.    Condilioxv  \s  s^saAd  to  be  congenital. 
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Bessie  is  a  low  grade  child  and  entirely  helpless.  The  family 
liistory  in  this  case  is  an  unusually  difficult  one  to  understand ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  hereditary  feeble-mindedness,  but  the  epi- 
lepsy is  probably  hereditary  and  there  is  also  some  insanity. 
If  we  attempt  to  account  for  Bessie's  condition,  we  conclude 
that  it  is  a  siunming  up  of  various  morbid  tendencies,  which 
have  appeared  at  various  times,  in  several  generations.  That 
there  is  some  hereditary  taint  in  this  family,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt.  Bessie  has  a  cousin  who  is  epileptic,  and  a  number  of 
more  distant  relatives,  who  are  insane  or  epileptic.  Others  have 
been  pronoimced  "queer  and  peculiar." 
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CASE  234.  ISAAC  L.  16  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here  10 
years.  American  bom;  father  and  mother  German.  Had  scarlet  fever  at 
^e  age  of  two  years ;  has  had  chorea.     Condition  is  said  to  be  congenital. 

Isaac  is  a  microcephalic  idiot.  He  is  unintelligent  and  un- 
^rainable ;  does  not  talk ;  walks  totteringly,  goes  up  and  down 
stairs  **  one-sided." 

This  is  an  interesting  case  in  that  a  younger  brother,  the  only 
Hher  chUd  of  the  parents,  is  also  microcephalic  and  fully  as  low 
Srade  as  Isaac. 

Whether  one  is  to  look  for  heredity  in  this  family  is  verj  Vv^xd. 
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to  say.  There  is  more  or  less  physical  trouble  and  some  mental, 
but  how  it  could  account  for  such  low  grade  conditions  and  es- 
pecially the  microcephaly,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 

We  have  not  found  any  other  mental  defectives  among  those 
that  we  have  traced.  The  maternal  grandfather  was  alcoholic 
and  insane,  had  acute  melancholia  and  finally  senile  dementia. 
Our  boy's  mother  and  her  sister  had  migraine,  but  nothing  here 
would  usually  be  considered  sufficient  to  account  for  the  condi- 
tion of  Isaac  and  his  brother. 

Isaac  gives  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction. 
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CASE  235.  DORIS  T.  12  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here 
10  years.  American  bora,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at 
the  age  of  two  years ;  had  spasms.  Instruments  were  used  at  birth.  Con- 
dition is  said  to  be  congenital. 

There  seems  to  be  no  feeble-mindedness  in  this  family.  An 
older  sister  is  normal.  There  was  a  miscarriage,  earlier,  which 
was  brought  on  by  the  toother  herself.  The  father  and  his 
family  are  all  normal.  The  mother  died  eight  months  after 
Doris's  birth,  following  operation  for  carcinoma  of  the  intestines. 
She  had  two  brothers  insane,  one  was  also  alcoholic.  Our  child 
has  always  been  very  delicate.  It  was  a  forced  birth  and  in- 
struments were  used.  She  has  many  peiti  mal  attacks.  She 
is  perfectly  helpless,  has  to  be  fed,  makes  no  improvement 
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ACCIDBNT  GROUP 

The  following  57  cases,  Nos.  236 —  292,  compose  the  Accident 
Group.  We  have  included  here  cases  in  which  accident,  in- 
cluding disease,  is  either  the  only  assignable  cause  or  at  least 
furnishes  the  most  plausible  theory. 
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CASE  336.  GERTIE  C.  23  years  old.  Mentality  11.  Has  been  here 
17  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  convulsions, 
peripheral  paralysis  at  one  time,  chorea  and  locomotor  ataxia  or  spinal 
sderosb. 

When  admitted  at  the  age  of  six,  it  was  recorded :  "She  looks 
like  a  pretty  child  of  three.  Walks  totteringly,  cannot  dress 
herself,  but  partially  washes  herself.  Understands  command, 
speaks  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  is  clean  and  has  good  habits." 
After  admission  she  improved  marvelously.  Memory  and  at- 
tention were  excellent;  she  learned  to  sew  well  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  help  with  the  low  grade  children ;  could  make  beds 
as  well  as  anyone. 

Although  her  ataxic  condition  affects  her  speech  organs  as  well 
as  her  limbs,  her  persistence  and  relatively  high  grade  mentality 
have  enabled  her  to  get  considerable  control,  so  that  she  even 
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writes  a  letter  and  can  dust  and  sweep  and  dress  the  childrea. 
She  has  a  remarkable  memory,  adds  rapidly,  and  multiplies 
small  numbers  without  the  use  of  objects.  She  is  an  excellent 
cottage  helper.  She  is  cheerful,  active  and  obedient,  aflfectionate ; 
is  good-tempered  and  truthful,  thoroly  reliable;  talks  and 
behaves  more  sensibly  than  most  of  our  girls. 

The  story  of  Grertie's  mother  is  particularly  tragic ;  it  is  a 
case  of  a  young  woman,  normal  mentally,  getting  into  trouble  in 
her  early  youth  and  suffering  from  the  shame ;  too  proud  to 
ask  help  from  any  one,  deserted  by  every  one,  marrying  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  love,  out  of  love  for  her  child,  to  give  her  a 
father  and  a  home,  leaving  home  because  of  the  way  he  abused 
the  helpless  little  thing,  and  carrying  her  burden  always  closely 
hugged  to  her  heart.  Our  Field  Worker  reports  having  spent 
two  hours  with  her  and  says :  "No  one  could  doubt  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  the  woman,  nor  help  respecting  her  for  the  way  she 
has  faced  the  truth  of  her  act  and  accepted  all  its  consequences." 

A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  us  that  there  is  no  evident  cause 
for  Grertie's  condition ;  accordingly  the  following  study  of  the 
mother  is  of  some  interest  and  perhaps  importance. 

When  Grertie's  mother  discovered  that  she  had  been  betrayed, 
she  went  to  the  mother  of  the  young  man  who  was  the  father  of 
the  child;  this  mother  interested  herself  sufficiently  to  take 
Gertie's  mother  to  the  Almshouse  where  she  left  her.  Here  she 
was  put  to  work  at  exceedingly  hard  labor  which  proved  too  much 
for  her,  so  much  so  that  she  succumbed  and  had  to  be  carried 
out  on  a  stretcher;  when  she  recovered  she  was  put  at  easier 
work  scrubbing  the  floors.  This  continued  imtil  she  was  taken 
ill  before  her  child  was  bom.  At  night  or  whenever  she  was 
free,  she  would  creep  to  some  spot  as  nearly  hidden  as  she  could 
find,  and  sob ;  she  said  she  cried  the  whole  eight  months  thru. 
One  particular  instance  she  remembers.  Shortly  before  she 
was  taken  ill  herself,  there  occurred  in  the  ward  the  delivery  oi 
a  woman  who  was  seized  with  horrible  convulsions  which  dis- 
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torted  her  almost  out  of  human  form ;  for  several  hours  she  stayed 
with  this  womian  and  worked  with  her  until  she  finally  died. 
The  mother  avers  that  when  her  child  was  bom  it  imitated  the 
convukive  movements  of  the  woman  whom  she  had  seen  die. 
She  herself,  was  soon  taken  very  ill  and  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
her  temperature  was  105  and  the  baby's  103 ;  this  condition 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights.  Perhaps  we  may  find  in 
these  facts  the  cause  of  Gertie's  defect,  at  least  we  know  of 
nothing  else. 
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CASE  337.  THEODORE  B.  22  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been 
^e  3  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the 
ftgeof  five ;  double  pneumonia  when  two  months  old ;  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
&t  the  age  of  nine.  Assigned  cause,  '^  premature  birth  and  illness  of  the 
mother." 

Theodore  reads  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  writes  a  good  hand; 
will  obey  a  command  if  it  is  given  practically ;  uses  bad  language. 
He  is  inclined  to  be  sullen  and  stormy ;  one  of  his  worst  habits 
is  that  of  taking  things  that  do  not  belong  to  him,  which  gets 
him  into  much  trouble.  He  has  spent  considerable  time  in 
private  schools  and  generally  is  reported  as  doing  well  for  a  time 
^d  then  falling  back.  None  of  his  people  ever  discovered  that 
he  is  mentally  defective. 
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The  family  chart  does  not  reveal  any  adequate  cause  for  the 
defect.  The  family  is  clearly  normal  and  there  do  not  seem  to 
be  any  very  serious  diseases  which  might  ajffect  this  case. 

Theodore  was  an  eight  months  baby ;  it  is  reported  that  he 
was  being  tossed  up  in  the  air  by  his  grandfather  and  struck 
his  head  against  the  chandelier ;  how  serious  this  was  and  whether 
it  could  have  ajSected  the  brain  we  have  no  means  of  knowing- 
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CASE  338.  KRIS  C.  40  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here  6 
years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  His  birth  was  difficult 
He  had  measles  at  the  age  of  two,  whooping-cough  at  three,  also  has  h^ 
pneumonia  and  has  suffered  from  blood  poisoning. 

Kris  is  a  high  grade  boy  with  a  speech  defect.  It  is  said  be 
knew  his  letters  at  the  age  of  two ;  he  can  read  anything,  count 
indefinitely  and  do  an  errand  and  housework ;  makes  no  prac- 
tical use  of  any  knowledge  that  he  has,  but  is  a  fair  worker. 

This  is  a  remarkable  case,  as  every  one  in  the  immediate  family, 
with  the  exception  of  Kris,  is  known  to  be  normal.  Indeed  it  is 
a  highly  respectable  family. 

Kris's  father  was  slightly  alcoholic,  that  is  to  say,  once  or 
twice  a  year  he  lost  control  of  himself  in  this  particular,  but  this 
was  long  after  the  birth  of  Kris. 

The  difficult  birth  may  have  been  the  cause.  The  child's 
Aead  was  partly  bom  for  four  hours. 
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CASE  239.  PATRICK  X.  17  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough, 
<^rea,  chicken-pox,  and  appendicitis. 

Patrick  was  a  sickly  baby,  weighing  only  2^  pounds  at  birth. 
He  talks  distinctly,  does  some  work,  does  errands,  is  affectionate, 
cheerful,  fond  of  other  children.  He  is  extremely  nen'ous;  is 
Hemiplegic  and  ataxic ;  has  deformed  hands  and  feet ;  is  fond  of 
play;  has  been  trained  to  some  manual  work  and  can  write  a 
fittle ;  is  fond  of  animals ;  can  do  some  basketry  work ;  has  had 
the  usual  experience  with  ** English";  writes  a  fair  letter,  but 
badly  spelled. 

Pat  is  the  only  mental  defective  in  the  family,  so  far  as  is 
known.  An  older  sister  is  normal  and  married ;  a  younger  one 
died  at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  mother  is  a  normal  woman  but 
somewhat  neurotic.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  were  normal 
except  one  brother  who  was  ** probably  defective"  —  he  was  so 
very  alcoholic  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  his  mentality. 
The  father  of  our  boy  was  alcoholic  and  tuberculous  and  did  not 
support  his  wife.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  tuberculous.  The 
rest  of  his  sibs,  together  with  his  parents,  were  normal.  Our 
boy's  condition  is  attributed  to  medicine  taken  before  he  was 
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born.     There  had  been  three  abortions  produced  by  the  phy- 
sician who  was  "a  friend  of  the  family." 
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CASE  240.  SIDNEY  T.  19  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  bom;  father  Irish,  mother  American.  Assigned  cause 
"  instrumental  delivery."  Child  had  measles  at  the  age  of  two,  and  mumps 
at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Sidney  is  a  moron,  rather  a  nice  looking  boy ;  average  size 
and  well  built.  He  had  convulsions  when  he  was  a  year  old; 
has  had  none  since.  His  mental  defect  showed  at  about  four 
years  of  age.  He  had  a  fall  at  the  age  of  three  and  began  to  lose 
his  hearing  from  that  time ;  it  is  now  very  poor.  Birth  was  very 
difficult,  labor  was  long  and  hard,  instruments  and  anaesthetics 
were  used.  He  talks  very  much  but  indistinctly.  It  is  quite 
probable  that,  on  account  of  his  deafness,  this  boy  tests  a  little 
lower  than  he  actually  is,  his  work  would  indicate  this ;  at  present 
he  works  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen.  He  has  the  usual  char- 
acteristics of  boys  of  his  type,  is  generally  obedient,  sometimes 
stubborn,  obstinate,  rather  sober,  restless  and  quick-tempered; 
undoubtedly  some  of  these  are  accentuated  by  his  deafness. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  part  of  one  of  his  letters  which  will 
be  recognized  as  rather  more  characteristic  of  a  nine  year  old 
child  than  an  eight. 
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Vineland  N  J. 
June  15,  1910. 
Dear  Father  &  Mother  &  Brother. 

I  hope  you  are  all  well  at  hom  and  had 
a  good  time. 

I  will  be  gald  when  you  bring  me  home  in  the  28 
of  June  before  the  four  of  July. 
I  want  some  nice  postal  cards  when  I  come  home 
I  want  you  to  give  me  a  big  time. 
I  would  like  to  play  with  Ralph  at  home. 
Mama  I  want  Ralph  to  be  a  good  Boy  when  I  come 
home 

I  want  to  know  how  you  are  all  getting  along. 
I  am  getting  along  Fine  in  the  Cottage. 
I  play  ball  one  Saturday  and  I  had  a  good  time. 
I  want  you  to  bring  me  home  in  the  28  of  June 
before  the  Four  of  July  and  I  will  have  a  good  time 
at  home. 

You  did  not  send  me  no  letter. 
I  want  you  to  write  me  a  letter  and  I  had  a  good 
time  on  June  8th. 

A  view  of  the  family  chart  makes  us  doubt  the  heredity  in 
lis  case  and  we  are  inclined  to  accept  the  injury  at  birth  as  the 
iuse  of  this  defect.  It  is  true  that  the  mother's  uncle  had  a  son 
ho  was  feeble-minded  but  this  is  far  removed,  and  it  is  quite 
3ssible  his  defect  may  have  been  due  to  his  mother's  family  or 
>  an  accident. 

CASE  341.  FLORA  T.  17  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
years.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents.  Had  varioloid  at  the  age  of 
o,  whooping-cough  at  eight,  measles  at  nine.  Supposed  cause,  **  a  serious 
I  of  the  mother  three  weeks  before  the  child  was  bora,"  from  which  she 
s  very  ill. 

Flora  is  a  moron.  She  reads  in  the  Second  Reader,  counts  to 
^enty,  can  write  a  letter,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  read,  both  on 
count  of  the  handwriting  and  the  spelling,  has  no  idea  of 
inctuation  nor  arrangement  in  sentences.    She  is  ^fiec\iftTva.\.^^ 
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very  excitable  and  quick-tempered ;  is  thieving.  She  does  good 
housework,  washes  dishes,  makes  beds,  and  is  an  excellent  wait:, 
ress ;  is  fond  of  play,  is  somewhat  defective  in  speech  and  in 
sight;    is  highly  trainable.    She  has  tubercular  glands. 
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A  glance  at  the  chart  almost  compels  us  to  accept  the  theoiy 
of  the  mother's  fall  as  the  cause  of  the  condition.  The  mentaKty 
of  all  of  the  family  has  been  determined  and  all  are  normaL 

In  the  absence  of  details  in  regard  to  the  fall  and  the  S3rmptains 
of  the  illness  which  resulted,  we  cannot  of  course  make  any  dear 
guess  as  to  the  probability  of  this  being  a  sufficient  cause.  It  is 
reasonably  clear  that  there  is  no  hereditary  defect. 
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CASE  242.     NANCY  E.     18  years  old.     Mentality  7.    Has  been  here 
10  years.    American  bom,  of  German  parents.    Had  cephalhematoma. 
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Nancy  is  a  high  grade  imbecile ;  has  learned  to  do  some  of  the 
simplest  kindergarten  work,  but  nothing  above  this ;  has  learned 
to  sew  a  little,  but  does  mostly  cottage  and  laundry  work ;  talks 
a  great  deal,  can  dress  and  undress  herself ;  makes  beds ;  waxes 
floors ;  is  cheerful  but  quarrelsome  and  stubborn ;  very  excitable ; 
inclined  to  be  thieving ;  fond  of  children,  will  take  care  of  them 
sometimes;  is  easily  managed,  if  understood. 

Nancy  belongs  to  a  thoroly  normal,  respectable  family.  There 
is  nothing  to  accoimt  for  the  condition  imless  one  accepts  the 
mother's  theory.  While  it  soimds  somewhat  like  the  discarded 
theory  of  maternal  impression,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
fright  and  shock  which  the  mother  received  may  have  interfered 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  unborn  child  and  resulted  in  the  mental 
defect.    The  story  in  brief  is  as  follows : 

Shortly  before  this  child  was  bom,  the  mother  was  compelled 
to  take  care  of  a  sister-in-law  who  was  in  a  similar  condition  and 
very  ill  with  convulsions.  Our  child's  mother  was  many  times 
frightened  severely  as  her  sister-in-law  was  quite  out  of  her  mind. 
She  says  that  this  child's  ways  often  recall  to  her  the  sister-in- 
W^s  actions  at  that  time. 


CASE  243.  WALLACE  N.  14  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been 
kere  2  years.  American  bom,  father  English,  mother  American.  Had 
rickets  at  birth,  whooping-cough  at  nine  years,  measles  at  ten  years;  had 
Convulsions  when  young.    Condition  is  said  to  be  congenital. 

Wallace  is  an  interesting  little  chap ;  walked  when  a  year  old 
and  talked  when  two  years  old ;  is  very  nervous  and  excitable ; 
is  imder  size ;  is  disobedient ;  when  admitted  knew  letters,  but 
could  not  read ;  could  count  to  a  hundred,  could  write  his  name ; 
memorized  easily.  He  does  fairly  well  in  basketry,  but  he  has 
about  reached  his  limit  intellectually. 

The  family  are  apparently  normal.  An  older  sister  and  a 
younger  brother  are  also  said  to  be  normal  but  have  not  been 
seen.    No  adequate  cause  for  the  condition  has  been  discovered. 
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There  are  two  facts,  to  be  mentioned  only  because  in  such  a 
case  every  detail  is  important.  First,  the  father  is  said  to  be 
much  older  than  the  mother,  and  second,  it  is  reported  that  they 

used  drugs  to  produce  an 
abortion.  It  used  to  be 
considered  that  the  age  of 
parents,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  a  defective  child, 
had  some  effect  in  a  causal 
way,  but  this  has  not  been 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Possibly  the  drugs  used 
might  aflfect  the  nutrition 
of  the  foetus  but  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  say  positively  that  this  is  so.  At  least  it  seems 
altogether  improbable  that  there  is  any  hereditary  taint  in 
this  case. 
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CASE  244.  MATTHEW  W.  30  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been 
here  17  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  seven.  Cause  of  the  condition, 
"  instrumental  delivery." 

Matthew  is  a  low  grade  boy,  quite  untrainable,  and  there  are 
some  symptons  of  in-  chart  244 

sanity. 

Matthew  is  an  only 
child.  The  father  died 
at  52,  of  pneumonia,  |||} 
the  mother  and  her 
family  are  normal. 
The  maternal  grand- 
father died  of  acute 
indigestion  at  86,  the 
grandmother  died  at  90 
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of  stmnach  trouble.  No  hereditary  taint  is  traceable  in  this 
family,  and  the  condition  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  difficult  birth, 
instnuaents  were  used  and  there  was  partial  strangulation. 


I  Case  345.  HANNAH  D.  19  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
'^  yeais.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  measles,  whoop- 
"■g-cougfa,  hysteria,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  cholera  infantum  and  chorea. 
Atsigned  cause,  "  congenital,  and  morbid  disease  of  spinal  cord  and  brain." 

Hannah  is  a  low  grade  child,  very  nervous  and  excitable,  talks 
"ttle,  takes  Uttle  interest  in  things,  can  group  colors  and  string 
Wis,  but  with  little  interest. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  feeble-mindedness  in  the 
'*Diily  and  the  condition  is  apparently  due  to  the  condition  of 
"w  mother  during  pregnancy.  She  was  very  frail  and  ill  during 
^f  latter  part  of  the  period. 

Hannah  was  bom  with  hair  long  over  the  shoulders.  She 
•fid  not  walk  until  she  was  four  years  old. 

*^ASS  146.  GDSSIE  Q.  16  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
Sy'Ms.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  three  years ; 
'*"  is  absence  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  is  therefore  a  cretin,  tho  the  symptoms 
•K  by  no  means  typical. 
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kindergarten,  is  particularly  adept  at  free  hand  cutting;  can 
also  tear  out  the  figures,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
reproductions.  He  is  learning  to  talk  a  little  and  has  learned  to 
make  a  bed. 

The  family  history  is  thoroly  good  and  the  members  are  in- 
telligent with  no  mental  defect  among  them.  The  father  died 
of  apoplexy  after  a  peculiar  illness ;  one  physician  considers  it 
a  case  or  form  of  general  paralysis  due  to  a  latent  rather  than  an 
acquired  condition.  Unfortunately  the  history  farther  back  is 
too  imperfect  to  confirm  this. 
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CASE  247.  FRED  C.  24  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  heie  16 
years.  American  bom;  father  American,  mother  Scotch.  Has  had  chorea 
and  diphtheria. 

Fred  was  a  sickly  babe,  weighed  only  three  pounds  at  birth. 
He  is  low  grade  and  imtrainable.  He  can  carry  a  tune,  however, 
and  sings  to  himself  most  of  the  time.  This  is  another  one  of 
the  unsettled  cases,  where  the  mother's  family  is  entirely  good 
and  normal,  but,  unfortunately,  of  the  father's  family  we  know 
practically  nothing  except  that  he  was  alcoholic ;  his  whereabouts 
are  entirely  unknown. 

The  mother's  explanation  of  the  condition  is,  that  during  the 
third  month  of  pregnancy,  she  attended  a  sick  child  who  finally 
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ied  in  a  convulsion.  Soon  after  Fred  was  bom  the  mother 
oticed  contortions  similar  to  those  of  the  child  that  died. 

Fred's  father  was  a  potter  and  lead  poisoning  has  been  sug- 
ested.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  lead  poisoning  in  the 
ither  could  aflfect  the  offspring. 

A  Wassermann  test  on  Fred  gave  a  positive  reaction. 
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CASE  248.  LIZZIE  I.  24  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here  17 
ears.  American  bom,  of  Irish  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at  four, 
lalaria  and  grippe  at  five,  spasms  at  twenty  years. 

Lizzie  is  low  grade  and  untrainable.  This  is  a  case  possibly 
lue  to  shock  to  the  mother.  There  is  clearly  no  hereditary 
aint.  It  is  a  thoroly  respectable  and  inteUigent  family.  The 
ather  and  mother  are  both  normal,  as  are  all  the  relatives, 
rhe  mother  is  a  very  highly  nervous  woman  and  about  nine 
>eeeks  before  her  child  was  born,  there  came  four  deaths  in  her 
family  in  quick  succession.  Some  of  these  were  annoimced  by 
telegram  and  produced  a  great  shock  upon  the  mother.  No 
other  cause  for  the  condition  of  this  child  is  known. 

lizzie  gave  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction. 


CASE  249.  HOWARD  H.  27  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here 
20  years.  Had  measles  and  whooping-cough  when  a  year  old.  American 
tern,  of  American  parents.'  Supposed  cause,  "  hemorrhage  of  the  mother 
at  the  birth  of  the  child." 
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Howard  is  a  low  grade  case,  entirely  untrainable ;  is  uSd  to 
have  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs  when  a  baby,  and  convubioDs 
occasionally.  Sometimes  has  insane  spells  in  which  he  cries 
and  jumps  about ;  breaks  things. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  in  this 
family,  altho  there  is  also  no  proof  that  it  is  not  there.   In 

CHART  M9 


the  absence  of  such  proof  we  may  accept  the  mother's  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  birth,  as  the  probable  cause.  She  was  very  ill 
and  even  her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  the  baby  was  neglected 
in  order  to  save  the  mother ;  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
child  was  alive  and  then  efforts  were  made  to  resuscitate  it. 
Altho  never  bright  he  has  been  of  somewhat  higher  intellig^ce 
than  he  now  manifests. 


CASE  250.    FLORENCE  D.    31  years  old.    Mentality  6.    Htt  beai 

here  18  years.  American  born,  of  Irish  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  whooping-cough  the  same  year;  had  bowel  trouble.  OmditioD 
is  said  to  be  congenital. 

Florence  is  of  the  Mongolian  type  but  of  rather  higher  men- 
tality than  usual.  Is  good  natured,  takes  care  of  herself.  Does 
practically  nothing  in  the  three  R's,  did  learn  the  alphabet  and 
learned  to  spell  a  half  dozen  words,  but  has  become  a  good 
Institution  worker,  sews  nicely,  helps  in  the  kitchen  and 
dormitory.    Since  she  has  been  made  a  helper  and  care-taker 
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jr  grade  children,  she  has  be- 
most  valuable  and   gives  no 
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family  history  is  too  meager 
of  any  spedal  value,  except 

is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
r  brother  is  married  and  has 
lildren,   one  of  whom   is  re- 

to  be  *'  just  like  Florence." 
^r  that  means  she  belongs  to 

Dngolian  type  we  do  not  know,  she  lives  in  the  west 
relative. 
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251.  IRENE  N.  16  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  here  4 
American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at  the 
even,  measles  at  nine ;  had  gastro-enteritis  at  the  age  of  ten  days, 

supposed  by  the  family  to  be  the  cause  of  her  mental  condition. 

i  belongs  to  the  MongoUan  type  and  has  probably  reached 
lit  of  her  mental  development.  She  is  somewhat  train- 
in  make  beds,  and  do  a  little  table  work,  sews  and  weaves 
and  seems  to  be  improving  somewhat.  Can  coxmt  to 
1  knows  colors. 
Lsual  in  the  case  of  Mongolian  children  we  find  no  other 
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defect  in  the  family,  and  we  have  been  able  to  learn  in  this  case 
that  many,  at  least,  were  normal.  The  Mongolian  type  is 
congenital  but  not  hereditary. 
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CASE  252.  IRA  C.  21  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here  i4 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parentage.  Had  chicken-pox  when 
six  years  old. 

Ira  is  a  typical  imbecile  of  the  Mongolian  typ)e.  He  walked 
at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half,  has  the  bad  eyes  which  usually 
characterize  this  type;  is  fond  of  play,  active,  frank,  truthful, 
walks  with  a  shuffing  gait  which  is  also  characteristic.  This 
type  seldom  does  anything  with  the  three  R's  or  with  industrial 
work  of  any  particular  kind. 

Ira  is  somewhat  helpful  in  the  laundry  and  is  not  bad  to  get 
along  with. 

CASE  253.  THEODORE  E.  18  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been 
here  5  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  scarlet  fever  at 
the  age  of  two. 

While  the  family  is  not  quite  as  clear  of  physical  troubla  as 
usual,  careful  search  reveals  no  trace  of  mental  deficiency.  The 
father's  fraternity  inherits  melancholia  from  their  father,  in  con- 
junction with  good  business  ability  from  the  mother.     The  pater- 
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nal  grandfather's  sister  was  insane  and  she  had  a  grandson  that 
was  markedly  less  bright  than  his  sibs,  but  this  is  quite  far  re- 
moved from  our  child.    Our  boy  is  rather  unusually  pleasant, 
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with  the  usual  Mongolian  characteristics.  He  is  able  to  do  simple 
errands  very  well,  really  understands  much  more  than  he  at  first 
spears  to. 
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CASE  254.  NORMAN  G.  19  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  bom,  Irish  parents.  Had  erysipelas  at  the  age  of  11. 
Adenoids  and  tonsils  have  been  removed. 

When  admitted  Norman  knew  his  letters  by  rote,  but  not  by 
sight.    He  improved  a  little  in  the  kindergarterv  so  \li^X.Vifc>sjae^ 
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the  colors,  but  soon  reached  his  limit  and  has  made  practically  no 
improvement  in  basketry  or  English,  and  almost  as  little  in  wood- 
work. Cannot  write  at  all,  —  only  scribbles  marks.  Is  a  helper 
in  the  cottage  but  needs  close  watching.  He  is  very  shy,  but 
appears  pleasant;  agreeable  and  affectionate. 

No  other  defectives  are  foxmd  and  the  relatives  are  highly 
respectable  people. 
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CASE  255.  IRA  I.  25  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here  14 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  meningitis,  cholera 
infantum  at  the  age  of  four  months,  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  dipl^' 
theria.    Assigned  cause,  **  cholera  infantum  and  probably  meningitis.^' 

Ira  was  eleven  years  old  when  admitted,  had  a  dragging  gait, 
could  not  read,  knew  no  numbers  nor  color  nor  form ;  was  fond 
of  music,  was  gluttonous,  was  affectionate,  and  had  defective 
speech.  Under  training,  he  learned  to  know  colors,  except  blue ; 
learned  to  sew  cards  nicely ;  became  orderly  and  neat  in  school 
but  was  careless  of  his  clothes ;  learned  to  count  to  ten.  Never 
got  much  beyond  this  in  these  lines,  but  learned  well  in  industrial 
work.  He  sweeps  and  dusts  and  makes  beds,  washes  and  polishes 
floors,  is  a  good  worker  about  the  cottage  and  farm. 

Ira  is  very  cheerful,  active  and  obedient,  rather  affectionate. 
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is  very  willing,  is  truthful  and  good-tempered.  Is  unusually 
lively  for  a  boy  of  his  type  and  grade. 

Ira  belongs  to  the  Mongolian  type,  which  at  once  settles  the 
cause  of  his  condition  so  far  as  the  reasons  assigned  are  concerned. 
He  may  have  had  cholera  infantum  and  meningitis  but  the 
Mongolian  characteristics  show  that  he  was  defective  before 
these  attacks.  This  makes  the  case  interesting  because  it  warns 
us  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  accepting  in  any  par- 
ticular case  even  what  is  regarded  as  a  real  cause.  If  Ira  were 
not  of  the  Mongolian  type  we  might  conclude  that  the  meningitis 
was  certainly  the  cause  of  his  condition  because  of  its  known  effect 
in  this  direction. 

He  is  quite  different  from  others  of  his  type  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  meningitis  maybe  responsible  for  that  difference, 
altho  the  striking  thing  is  that  the  difference  lies  largely  in  the 
direction  of  greater  activity,  not,  however,  of  the  intelligence. 

A  glance  at  the  family  chart  shows  another  interesting  thing. 
In  most  cases  we  find  that  the  child  of  the  Mongolian  type  be- 
longs to  a  family  where  there  are  no  other  defectives,  in  fact  we 
have  almost  thought  it  was  a  certificate  of  good  blood ;  in  this 
case,  however,  we  find  other  defectives,  which  shows  us  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Ira's  uncle  is  feeble-minded  and  he  has 
a  cousin  feeble-minded,  who  is  also  in  this  Institution.  So  far 
as  the  cousin  is  concerned  his  defect  might  have  come  thru 
the  other  family,  by  marriage.  The  immediate  family  of  Ira 
follow  the  rule,  and  his  four  yoimger  brothers  are  all  normal  as 
are  also  his  father  and  mother. 

CASE  256.  FRED  M.  13  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here  2 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Condition  is  said  to  be  con- 
Renital  or  caused  by  measles  at  three.  The  child  also  had  whooping-cough 
at  four  and  pneumonia  at  six. 

Fred  is  rather  small  for  his  age,  talks  little,  but  can  be  under- 
stood, can  dress,  undress,  wash  himself  and  comb  his  Ivwx. 
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Is  cheerful,  inclined  to  be  cranky  and  stubborn;  is  generally 
truthful,  quick-tempered,  mischievous,  rather  lazy,  tho  usually 
obedient.  Can  do  simple  housework;  cannot  read  but  knows 
a  number  of  words  by  sight.    Likes  to  dramatize  short  stories. 
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The  only  thing  worthy  of  note  here,  is  that  a  second  cousin  of 
Fred  is  also  feeble-minded  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  father  of 
this  boy  except  that  he  committed  suicide  at  the  age  of  34- 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  there  may  have  been  hereditary  defect 
in  this  line  or  that  there  is  some  other  sufficient  cause  for  that 
case  of  defect  without  concluding  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
blood  of  the  common  ancestry. 
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CASE  257.  FAY  N.  13  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here  6 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  erjrsipelas  at  the  age  o» 
six;  has  double  congenital  cataracts;  has  inclination  to  crot^). 
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edity  is  normal,  no  mental  defect  being  foimd  any- 
:ho  there  is  considerable  nervousness.  The  ma- 
idfather  died  of  apoplexy,  and  the  grandmother  of 
•osis.  The  paternal  grandmother  is  reported  very 
are  some  of  the  others  of  this  family.  Fay  is  an  in- 
ttle  girl,  affectionate  and  cheerful,  does  no  work,  is 
aged,  has  quite  a  sense  of  order  and  cleanliness. 

PAUL  S.  16  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Had  been  here  5 
rican  bom ;  father  Danish,  mother  Irish.  Had  whooping- 
;  age  of  4  years.     Died  of  tuberculosis. 

tenance  Paul  was  not  quite  typical,  but  the  other 
tics  were  all  present.  He  was  a  cheerful,  good- 
)y,  quiet 
at,  sensi- 
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.  Was 
5  to  do 
)1  work 
ly  any 
raining  ; 
to  work 

house, 

beds, 

dusting,  etc.     He  talked,  but  indistinctly, 
her  died  of  paralysis  at  43.     The  father  is  said  to  have 
ct  to  special  mental  and  bodily  overtaxation  prior  to 
tion  of  this  child.     Also  the  mother  was  overworked 
gnancy. 


K  IRA  U.  21  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here  11 
rican  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  pneumonia  at  the  age 
1  measles  at  five.  Has  no  palate.  Mother  supposed  to  have 
i  by  a  man  who  had  no  palate. 
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Ira  is  thoroly  typical.  He  does  nothing  significant  in  scho< 
work  or  in  manual  training.  Can  do  errands,  and  lighter  hous 
work. 
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He  comes  from  a  good  family  with  thoroly  good  ancestr 
There  are  no  defectives  among  them.  A  paternal  aunt  is  sai 
to  have  been  insane  with  religious  mania. 
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CASE  260.  DORA  N.  10  years  of  age.  Mentality  about  3.  Has  bee 
here  2  years.  American  born,  German  parents.  Had  chicken-pox  at  tl 
age  of  four,  had  measles  and  scarlet  fever  at  six. 

Dora  is  the  last  bom  in  a  family  of  four;  commenced  t 
walk  at  two  years,  does  not  talk;  can  dress  herself;  do< 
simple  kindergarten  work  and  little  errands  in  the  house.  Sh 
is  rather  an  unusually  low  type  for  a  Mongolian  but  quit 
probably  her  defective  speech  makes  her  appear  a  little  lowc 
than  she  is. 


CASE  SM,  HEHRT  C,  AGE  38.  MENTALLY  7. 
CASE  SM,  DORA  tl.,  AGE  10.  HENTALLT  3. 
CASE  ua.  DOTTIE  I.,  AGE  9.      lIEBTkU.T  V 
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le  family  history  is  perfectly  clear  of  other  feeble-minded 
/iduals,  although  there  is  one  epileptic  in  an  asylum  in 
nany. 
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lSE  261.  NINA  C.  26  years  old.  Mentality  12.  Has  been  here  13 
>.  Bom  in  Japan,  of  American  parentage.  Has  had  convulsions,  had 
:en-pox  at  the  age  of  14. 

his  is  an  interesting  case,  more  from  the  medical  standpoint 
I  from  that  of  heredity.  The  child  is  supposed  to  have  suf- 
i  from  beri-beri  and  the  mental  condition  is  probably  the 
It  of  this  disease. 

glance  at  the  chart  shows  that  there  is  good  evidence 
the  family  is  normal,  and  we  may  perhaps  look  for  no  other 
e  for  the  condition  than  that  mentioned, 
ina  is,  mentally,  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  Institution, 
has  a  peculiar  ataxic  condition  which  affects  her  speech  as 
as  her  movements.  She  writes  very  sensible  and  interest- 
stories,  and  has  a  good  memory  for  reproducing  stories, 
is  a  good  worker  in  anything,  where  her  physical  condition 
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does  not  interfere  too  much.    Takes  great  interest  in  her  work. 
Helps  in  the  mending  room. 
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CASE  262.  IVOR  O.  48  years  old.  Mentality  10.  Has  been  here 
1 1  years.  American  l^m,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough  and  scarief  fever.    Supposed  cause,  "  a  fall  or  scarlet  fever." 

Ivor  is  a^t^dy,  gentlemanly  boy,  polite,  does  not  enter  into 
discussion  with  other  boys ;  tries  to  please,  is  willing  to  help. 
Attendants  have  only  good  to  say  of  him.  He  will  argue  when 
told  he  has  done  wrong.  He  is  cheerful,  rather  silent,  obedient 
and  affectionate ;  works  in  the  boiler-house  and  shops ;  is  neat 
and  tidy,  especially  on  Sunday;  an  ideal  boy  so  far  as  dis- 
position goes. 

Ivor  can  read  and  write  rather  exceptionally  well  for  a  boy 
of  his  grade. 

His  family  is  thoroly  normal  and  is  composed  of  high  grade 
intellectual  people.  The  paternal  grandmother,  it  is  true,  died 
of  paralysis  but  we  cannot  as  yet  say  that  this  has  any  signifi- 
cance. It  seems  necessary  to  accept  the  assigned  cause  of  scar- 
let fever,  especially  as  the  high  intellectual  grade  of  the  family 
shows  in  this  boy,  even  tho  the  scarlet  fever,  or  something 
else,  has  interfered  with  his  complete  mental  development 
He  is  quite  different  in  disposition,  manner,  tendencies  and 
impulses  from  the  great  mass  of  our  cases  of  equal  mental  grade. 
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•'oUowing  is  a  letter  of  Ivor's  which,  while  there  are  some 
[)rs  in  spelling  and  capitalization,  nevertheless  in  the  whole 
itents  and  the  train  of  his  thought,  and  the  ability  to  express 
aself ,  is  far  ahead  of  any  letter  that  we  have  found,  from  our 
ler  children. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 
March  27th  191 1. 
Dear  Mother. 

I  thought  would  write  you  a  letter  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  well  and  hope  you  and  Jessie  are  the  same. 
I  would  like  you  to  send  me  a  pair  of  shoes  size  7.    And 
the  April  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.     Their  was  a  Party  at 
the  Bridgman  Cottage  this  month  and  the  boys  enjoyed  it 
very  much    I  said  a  recitation  called  Soldier's  Rest  and 
they  had  Comet  Solos  and  also  some  refreshments.     On 
Friday  evening  the  24th  of  March  their  will  be  an 
entertainment  at  the  hall  and  it  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Lane. 
They  had  moving  pictures  at  the  hall  this  month  and  they 
were  very  fine  and  they  had  some  band  selections  which 
every  one  enjoyed  very  much.     In  February  their  was  a 
Birthday  party  at  the  hall  and  it  was  very  interesting.     I 
am  working  in  the  Shoe  Shop  in  the  morning  and  do  house 
work  at  the  Bridgman  Cottage.     I  hope  you  and  Bessie 
will  have  a  pleasant  Easter.     On  Sunday  afternoon  of 
last  week  they  had  Assembly  at  the  hall.    This  is  all  I 
have  to  say.    Your  loving  son. 

CASE  263.  ISAAC  N.  27  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here  8 
irs.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at 
e  years,  measles  at  seven.  The  whooping-cough  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Jse  of  the  condition. 

Isaac  came  here  in  his  twentieth  year.  At  that  time  he  is 
corded  as  "obedient,  recognizes  color  and  form,  memory  and 
citation  fair,  attention  good ;  capable  of  useful  occupation  such 
'  simple  farm  work ;  trustworthy,  and  truthful ;  has  attended 
hool  seven  years,  could  read,  write  and  count.  Enjoys  taking 
irt  in  games ;   learns  but  little  in  classes.'' 
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Three  years  later  he  was  reading  in  the  Third  Reader,  could 
spell  many  words,  write  neatly  but  very  slowly.  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  well  written  but  shows  the  immature  development 
and  imperfect  understanding. 

Vineland,  NJ. 
May  ist,  1910. 
'*My  Dear  Mother; 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines  I  am 
well  and  I  hope  you  are  well  as  usual  we  had  moving 
pictures  here  in  the  hall  last  Wednesday  night  we  are 
having  very  nice  weather  now  last  Sun 
day  it  rained  and  we  was  all  ready  to  go  to  the  hall 
and  we  got  word  there  was  not  going  to  be  no  assembly 
and  we  had  undress  and  put  our  clothes  away  will  you 
please  be  out  to  see  me  the  i8th,  of  may  that  will  be 
on  Wednesday  I  received  your  postal  card  all  right  how 
are  all  the  boys  getting  along  all  well  I  will  close  hope 
to  hear  from  you  soon, 

I  am  respectfully 
yours 
Answer  soon."  Isaac. 

The  family  is  thoroly  good  and  respectable.  This  is  an  unac- 
countable case  unless  we  accept  the  paralysis  of  the  grandfather, 
or  the  whooping-cough  which,  the  physician  says,  was  exception- 
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severe.  The  parents  and  all  relatives  are  perfectly  normal 
:ally.  There  is  no  history  of  anything  at  the  time  of  birth 
ibsequently  that  can  account  for  the  condition. 

SE  264.    HENRY  C.    38  years  old.    Mentality  7.    Has  been  here  20 
American  bom^  of  German  parents.    Has  had  spasms,  whooping- 
I,  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  twelve,  typhomalarial  fever  at  twenty. 

airy  is  a  high  grade  imbecile.  Was  admitted  at  the  age 
' ;  it  is  said  that  then  he  could  do  about  first  grade  school 
: ;  had  been  in  public  school  imtil  the  age  of  14 ;   has  never 

any  further  in 
ol  work,  but  has 
me  a  good  Insti- 
m  helper.  He  is 
rful,  quiet,  obedi- 

willing,    truthful 

not  always  ob- 
mt  of  property 
js.  He  is  good  in 
ig  care  of  some  of 
lelpless  boys. 
jry  Uttle  could  be 
led  about  this 
ly,  consequently  nothing  can  be  determined  as  to  whether 
is  an  hereditary  case  or  not.  In  the  absence  of  other  data 
ave  accepted  the  scarlet  fever  as  the  cause. 

S£  265.  BALDWIN  H.  45  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
rs.  American  bom;  father  American,  mother  English.  Had  spasms 
'e  years,  whooping-cough  at  four  months,  diphtheria  at  two  years, 
:t  fever  at  Mteen  years.  Also  had  infantile  paralysis.  Cause  of  the 
tion  supposed  to  be  "  sickness." 

ildwin  is  partially  paralyzed  and  cannot  walk,  but  feeds 
>elf ;  he  did  not  talk  until  seven  years  old ;  cannot  read ; 
its  to  twenty ;  is  very  happy  at  the  Training  School,  eii\OY^ 
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the  company  of  the  boys.  Was  necessarily  much  alone  at  home; 
likes  to  help  mind  the  little  ones.  He  is  kind,  affectionate  and 
cheerful. 

Baldwin's  case  is  clearly  due  to  accident.    He  comes  from  an  ' 
excellent  family  as  will  be  seen  from  the  family  chart.    They 
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were  not  only  normal  in  the  usual  sense  but  a  highly  respected 
family. 

Baldwin's  condition  is  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  the  rupture 
of  a  blood  vessel  on  the  brain  when  he  was  a  baby  four  months 
old.  It  happened  in  a  paroxysm  of  whooping-cough ;  his  eyes 
turned  completely,  showing  only  the  whites ;  he  bled  from  the 
eyes,  nose,  ears  and  mouth  and  the  clot  settled  on  his  brain  which 
partly  paralyzed  him.  He  was  completely  blind  for  a  time  and 
never  walked. 


CASE  266.  CHARLES  T.  28  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  Bom  in  Russia,  of  Russian  parents.  Had  measles  at  four  years, 
typhoid  fever  at  six.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  mental 
defect.     He  came  to  this  country  when  seven  years  old. 

Charles  is  a  typical  good-natured  "foolish"  boy.  He  is  of 
a  cheerful  and  happy  disposition,  is  not  very  high  grade,  is  fond 
of  music,  can  use  tools  a  little,  can  do  housework ;  is  indolent, 
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sly  and  profane ;  has  a  fair  memory,  is  active,  quiet,  obedient, 
quick,  sensitive,  affectionate,  truthful,  friendly.  He  is  strong 
and  healthy;  has  not 
changed  in  years. 

Charles'  family 
seems  to  be  thoroly 
normal;  the  father 
was  indeed  alcoholic 
but  that-  is  the  only 
trouble  we  find. 
We  are  practically 
compelled  to  con- 
sider   the    typhoid 

fever  as  the  cause  of  his  defect.  This  occurred  at  about  the 
time  he  should  have  begun  his  school  work  and  that  perhaps 
accounts  for  his  never  having  learned  anything  in  that  line. 
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CASE  267.  ISAAC  I.  24  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  here  13 
y^^.  American  bom,  of  English  parentage.  Had  measles  at  the  age 
^^  four,  whooping-cough  at  five. 

Isaac  is  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  would  call  a  "cheerful 
idiot,"  —  except  that  he  is  technically  an  imbecile.  He  is  good 
^tured,  full  of  fun  —  his  kind ;  appreciative,  and  never  so  Vva.^^^ 
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as  when  he  is  going  on  an  errand  or  doing  something  for  som^ 
body.  He  has  quite  a  curious  speech  defect,  not  easily  under- 
stood, feet  are  very  much  turned  out  and  he  walks  very  badly, 
nevertheless  he  can  get  over  the  ground  quite  rapidly.  He 
never  achieved  anything  in  the  three  R's,  farther  than  to  print 
the  letters  G  and  E.  His  hands  are  very  stiff;  grasp  is  poor; 
has  long  since  ceased  to  improve ;  can  partly  dress  himself. 

When  Isaac  was  eleven  months  old  he  had  convulsions,  the 
doctor  said,  due  to  a  whipping.  He  was  very  ill  and  was  never 
right  afterwards.  He  had  seven  convulsions  in  all,  the  last  one 
when  he  was  three  years  old.  Altho,  this  is  a  very  imsatisfac- 
tory  cause  for  the  condition,  we  know  of  no  other.  The  fact 
that  a  cousin  is  also  feeble-minded  does  not  justify  us  in  conclud- 
ing that  there  is  a  hereditary  taint,  since  it  is  a  much  easier  solu- 
tion to  conclude  that  in  this  case  his  condition  was  also  due  to 
accident. 

The  rest  of  the  family  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  them  arc 
normal,  altho  not  by  any  means  brilliant.  They  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  sickness,  the  father  having  died  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach. 

CASE  268.  DOTTIE  I.  ("  BiUikens  ").  9  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has 
been  here  4  years.  American  born,  of  Irish  parentage.  Has  had  whoopiDS- 
cough.  Drunkenness  of  the  parents  is  the  assigned  cause  of  the  condition. 
BiUikens'  case  has  already  been  described,  see  The  Training  School  BuiUhn 
for  November,  191 2. 

This  is  a  child  of  drunken  parents,  and  she  herself  was  fed  on 
whiskey,  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  her  defective  devel- 
opment. She  is  very  talkative  but  does  not  speak  distinctly; 
can  learn  a  short  piece,  is  cheerful  and  active,  not  very  obedient, 
quick  and  excitable,  rather  destructive,  somewhat  hard  to  manage, 
needing  very  much  care ;  is  very  affectionate ;  has  made  steady 
improvement  since  coming  to  the  School.  Pineal  gland  extract 
seemed  to  have  a  valuable  effect  on  her.    She  was  very  small  for 
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ler  age  when  she  arrived,  and  is  still  undersized.    Evidently  the 
grhiskey  has  had  a  stunting  effect  upon  the  physical  growth. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  a  hereditary  case ;  the  grand- 
parents are  all  in  Ireland  and  nothing  can  be  learned ;  the  parents 
are  probably  nor- 
mal altho  both 
are  alcoholic.  It 
cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  the 
alcoholism  of  the 
parents  caused  the 
defect  but  rather 
that  the  alcohol 
that  they  adminis- 
tered to  Dottie  in 
infancy  has  produced  the  result  in  her,  and  the  same  result  in 
an  older  sister. 

The  important  question  arising  in  this  case  is  whether,  without 
the  alcohol  and  imder  hygienic  conditions,  the  defects  can  be 
overcome.    Time  alone  can  tell. 


^ 


CASE  269.  CLARA  I.  20  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here  5 
years.  Bom  in  Russia,  of  Russian  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of 
^hree  years.    Supposed  cause  of  the  condition,  "  a  fall  on  the  head." 

Clara   is   the    second 

^^  ^^     *  ^^^  The  family  are  Russian 

Jews  who  have  been  in 
this  country  several 
years.  No  others  are 
defective,  two  died  in 
infancy,  several  are  very 
bright.  The  father  and 
k  mother   are  a.pp^T^TAk^ 
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normal,  as  are  the  other  relatives.    No  evidence  of  unusually 
severe  physical  defect  or  disease  can  be  found. 

Clara  is  fairly  low  grade  and  deaf.  No  reason  is  given  for  the 
condition,  except  the  fall  received  when  eight  weeks  old.  The 
child  is  very  slightly  trainable,  able  to  do  some  errands  about  the 
house  and  &nple  housework. 

CASE  270.  JENNIE  K.  9  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
3  years.    American  born,  mother  colored.    Had  measles  at  the  age  of  four. 

Jennie  is  an  attractive  little  colored  girl.     She  came  here  whea 
she  was  five  years  and  nine  months  old.    At  that  time  she  could 
do  nothing;  was  just  beginning  to  walk  and  could  not  talk- 
She  had  been  discovered  imder  very 
j^  peculiar  conditions,  which  indicate 

\r  that  she  had   been  very  seriously 

maltreated.     One  theory  is  that  the 
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^^  I— I  I— I  L-l  I— I  gQ  nearly  white ;   at  least  she  had 

been  for  a  long  time  neglected,  and 
probably  drugged  and  brutally 
treated  to  prevent  her  from  bein? 
discovered  and  recognized.  Whea 
finally  discovered  and  brought  to  the 
Training  School  she  was  in  the  condition  as  above  indicated. 

During  the  three  years  here,  she  has  made  great  improvement. 
Not  knowing  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  anything  about  her  his- 
tory that  would  give  us  any  clue  as  to  her  mental  condition,  wc 
were  much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  was  distinctly  feeble- 
minded or  only  backward  by  deprivation.  Her  rapid  improve- 
ment during  the  first  months  led  us  to  hope  that  if  her  con- 
dition were  due  to  her  treatment,  she  had  been  rescued  early 
enough  to  save  her.  At  the  present  time,  altho  she  has  de- 
veloped remarkably,  it  is  probable,  that  if  she  was  not  naturally 
/eebJe-minded,  the  tieataveivl  %\\a  received  has  made  her  so  Hrrep- 
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and  while  she  has  perhaps  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of 
jntal  development,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  she  will 
cover  entirely.  She  will  probably  remain  a  feeble-minded 
altho  possibly  of  high  grade. 

-t  little  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  family  history 
not  indicate  that  this  is  a  case  of  hereditary  feeble-minded- 
The  mother  is  not  normal  herself  but  certainly  belongs 
ormal  colored  family,  rather  above  average  intelligence, 
other  is  said  to  be  the  black  sheep  of  the  family  and  her 
or  may  be  pure  wickedness  rather  than  defect, 
he  father  no  one  knows  anything.  In  all  probability 
s  a  white  man,  judging  by  the  color  of  the  child, 
other  has  other  illegitimate  children ;  the  first  one  died  in 
^  and  was  colored,  the  one  younger  than  Jennie  is  a  little 
do  is  also  colored,  the  very  youngest,  a  little  girl,  is  prob- 
f  a  white  father. 


\  271.     MATTIE  S.     10  years  old.     Mentality  3.    Has  been  here 
Bom  in  Russia,  of  Russian  parents.     Had  whooping-cough  at 
)nths,  sore  ears  at  seven  years,  measles  at  one  year. 

)  is  a  very  interesting  little  Hebrew  child,  very  pretty,  but 
grade ;  does  very  little  in  the  kindergarten ;  plays  and 
I  with  the  other  children  in  the  cottage;  seems  happy, 
is  had  frequent  screaming  spells,  late  at  night  or  early  in 
orning;   had  been 


indergarten      two 

before    she    came 

She    has    what 

like  insane  spells; 

lUed  out  two  teeth 

>ulled  out  her  ear- 
while    in    one    of 

;  beats  her  head; 
herself  with  her 
2  c 
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nails,   scrcciming  all   the   time.     She  is  also  a  mfld  caae.flf 
echolalia.  . ;  :  ,T." 

The  family  histor>'  seems  thoroly  good,  the  father  ani 
mother  are  certainly  normal  people,  very  pleasant  and  agro;|ifal|. 
From  all  accounts,  all  of  their  near  relatives  are  also  llonii£ 
They  are  certainly  not  in  any  sense  a  degenerate  famfly.  '.  It  B 
their  belief  that  the  condition  resulted  from  measles  which  did 
not  develop  properly  and  the  defect  dated  from  that  time. 
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CASE  27a.  KARL  H.  11  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  liflR6 
years.  American  born,  father  American,  mother  Irish.  Had  conviibioni 
when  born ;  has  spastic  paralysis,  has  had  measles  and  hemorrhage  of  the 
brain.    Supposed  cause,  *'  cerebral  apoplexy  caused  by  infantile  paxaSsfrik" 

Karl  is  a  helpless  little  fellow  who  cannot  get  out  of  his  whed- 
chair ;  has  no  strength  in  his  limbs.  He  is  pleasant  and  hxppif 
but  does  not  talk. 

Wc  find  nothing  in  the  family  historj''  to  account  for  the 
condition.  The  father  is  somewhat  alcoholic  but  is  a  hard  work- 
ing man  of  rather  low  intellectual  typ>e  but  hardly  to  be  coBir 
sidered  feeble-minded. 


CASE  273.    IKY  C.    II  years  old.    Mentality  2.    Has  been  here  5 

years.    American  born,  of  American  parents.    Had  chorea.    Was  stnick 
on  the  head  by  a  gate,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  conditioiL 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  normality  of  this  family.    The 
only  thing  to  account  for  this  child's  condition  is  an  injury,  a 
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^  on  the  head  received  from  a  gate  which  swtrng  against  him 
knocked  him  down.  The  physician  thinks  that  the  speech 
er  was  injured  and  that  a  clot  of  blood  has  formed  on  the 
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tt.  He  is  so  sure  of  this  that  he  would  risk  an  operation, 
could  say  a  few  words,  previous  to  this  accident,  but  since 
I,  has  never  talked ;  shows  a  little  intelligence  and  activity ; 
ratable  and  very  nervous. 
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^SE  274.  HARVEY  D.  16  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here 
ars.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  convulsions  between, 
iges  of  one  and  four  years. 
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This  is  the  ninth  child  in  a  family  of  eleven.  It  is  a  thoroly 
respectable  family.  All  members,  that  have  been  found,  are 
entirely  normal.  Our  boy  had  a  brother  and  two  sisters  that 
died  young  but  the  rest  were  normal.  The  only  thing  to  ac- 
count for  our  boy's  condition  is  the  convulsions  which  came  on 
at  the  age  of  one  year.  He  gradually  retrograded  from  that 
time  and  has  never  recovered.  He  is  of  the  lowest*typ>e,  perfectly 
helpless  and  untrainable.  Does  nothing  at  all,  has  violent 
spells,  pounds  his  head,  screams  and  cries ;  runs  away. 
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CASE  275.  DON  I.  17  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here  S 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  spasms  and  whooping- 
cough  at  the  age  of  three.     Supposed  cause,  "  a  fall  on  the  head." 

Don  is  an  instance  of  the  lowest  type  of  idiot ;  he  is  restless, 
destructive  and  noisy.  He  can  feed  himself,  but  is  quite  as 
apt  to  eat  with  his  fingers  as  with  a  spoon;  has  not  gained 
perceptibly  since  coming  to  the  Training  School;  has  con- 
vulsions which  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fall  on  tb^ 
head.    His  mental  defect  was  first  noticed  at  about  three  aad 
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I  half  which  was  six  months  after  the  fall.    The  parents  are  sure 
that  the  condition  is  due  to  the  fall. 

Without  further  details  as  to  the  character  of  the  fall,  we  can 
pass  no  opinion  as  to  whether  that  was  likely  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  condition,  but  at  least  a  study  of  the  family  history 
reveals  nothing  that  would  indicate  hereditary  defect. 

It  is  true  that  a  maternal  grand-aunt  was  considered  feeble- 
minded and  an  imcle  and  aimt  in  the  same  generation  were 
bom  deaf  and  never  learned  to  talk.  No  other  defect  has  ever 
been  found  and  there  was  on  each  side  a  large  family  of  highly 
respectable  people.  Of  course,  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  a 
defective  strain  here  that  has  lain  dormant  or  recessive  all  these ' 
years.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  data  we  accept  the  diagnosis 
of  "due  to  accident." 
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CASE  276.  GERTIE  S.  18  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  bom,  of  German  parents.  Had  scarlet  fever  at  the 
^e  of  nine.  Had  a  fall  at  one  and  a  half  years,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Gertie  belongs  to  the  lowest  type  of  idiocy,  practically  without 

• 

intelligence.     There  seems  to  be  no  traceable  defect  in   the 

family    and    it    seems 

^^essary  to  accept  the 

fall  as  the  cause  of  the 

condition.    The   details 

^f  this  are  somewhat  as 

follows : 

She  was  a  bright  child 
of  nearly  two  years  when 
she  fell  into  a  ditch  in 
front  of  the  house ;  she 
^d  not  seem  to  be  severely  hurt,  in  fact  did  not  cry,  but  within 
twelve  hours  had  a  severe  convulsion.  She  recovered  from  this 
^d  played  aroimd  during  the  day  but  the  next  moitdxv^  tXsa 
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spasms  returned  and  for  sixteen  weeks  the  child  had  convul- 
sions day  and  night.  Two  physicians  were  interviewed  in 
regard  to  the  case  by  our  Field  Worker  and  both  declared  it 
was  marvelous  that  the  child  could  live  in  such  a  condition, 
for  the  convulsions  were  almost  continuous  for  days.  She 
recovered  to  a  slight  degree  but  the  parents  soon  realized 
that  the  child's  mind  was  not  normal.  She  did  not  grow  nor 
develop  to  any  extent^  and  at  the  age  of  four  years  was  taken 
with  scarlet  fever  and  again  her  Ufe  was  despaired  of.  When  the 
fever  left  her  she  was  unable  to  talk.  She  had  learned  a  few 
*  words  before  the  convulsions,  but  from  that  time  has  remained 
in  practically  the  condition  in  which  she  is  at  present. 

CASE  277.  EPHRAIM  X.  Age  17  years.  Mentality  loj.  Has  been 
here  4  years.  American  bom,  American  parents.  Had  scarlet  fever  at 
the  age  of  eight,  measles  at  eleven ;  was  a  difficult  birth.  Instruments  at 
delivery  was  the  assigned  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  child  also  had  menin- 
gitis at  birth,  has  had  cholera  infantum  and  acute  B right's  disease  following 
the  measles.    This  is  a  very  severe  case  of  ataxia. 

Ephraim  has  very  great  difficulty  in  controlling  his  legs  or 
hands,  or  even  the  organs  of  speech,  so  that  he  speaks  slowly 

and  with  great  effort ; 
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he  has  a  very  slow,  poor 
gait  and  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  make  bis 
hands  do  what  he 
wishes.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not 
at  all  easy  to  deter- 
mine his  mental  level 
With  all  his  handicaps 
he  passes  our  tests  ^ 
ten  and  a  half;  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  do  bettd 
He  has  an  excellent  memory  and  wonderful  persistence  whei 
trying  to  finish  whatever  he  sets  out  to  do.    What  he  accorP 
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plishes  in  manual  training  is  really  amazing  in  view  of  his 
ataxic  condition.  He  can  make  baskets;  uses  scissors  and 
threads  his  needle ;  does  very  well  in  woodwork. 

The  writer  has  seen  him  walk  a  log  from  which  he  repeatedly 
fell  off  and  just  as  repeatedly  went  back  to  the  beginning  and 
started  over  again ;  he  persisted  in  this  until  he  finally  succeeded 
in  going  the  entire  length.  He  is  cheerful,  affectionate,  very 
excitable ;  usually  obedient,  rather  talkative,  inclined  to  be  mis- 
chievous; is  naturally  very  nervous;  is  truthful.  Ephraim  is 
under  size. 

A  glance  at  his  family  chart  forces  us  to  conclude  that  either 
the  instruments  or  the  meningitis  must  be  responsible  for  Ephra- 
im's  mental,  as  well  as  his  physical,  condition.  Of  these,  menin- 
gitis is  a  recognized  cause  of  feeble-mindedness  but  the  instru- 
ments might  better  account  for  the  motor  disturbances. 

The  mother's  family  are  thoroly  normal,  high  grade,  intelligent 
people.  Less  is  known  of  the  father's  family.  He  is  reported 
to  have  been  cruel,  irresponsible  and  profligate,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  this  was  due  to  feeble-mindedness. 


CASE  278.  DON  D.  24  years  old.  Mentality  10.  Has  been  here  11 
years.  American  born,  of  Italian  parents.  Had  brain  fever  at  the  age  of 
four  months  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  condition. 

This  is  a  case  of  hydrocephalus.  Upon  admission  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,   Don's   head   was  ^„^^  ^ 

iioticeably   large,   so  much   so 

4at  he  had  difficulty  in  walk- 

• 

^g   and    supporting    himself. 

He  could   read  in  the  Second 

Reader,  add,  subtract,  multiply 

^d  divide;    knew  color   and  - 

jonn.    He   improved  in  these    [n]  |^  [n|  [n]  [n]  [n]  (n)  (n) 

hnes  and  became  very  good  in 

spelling,  can  read  in  the  Fourth 
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Reader  and  is  fully  up  to  his  mental  age  in  school  work.  He 
works  in  the  laundry  and  is  very  good  at  various  tasks  about 
the  Institution.  He  is,  of  late,  somewhat  irritable  and  very 
nervous.  He  belongs  to  a  very  good  family  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  mental  defect  anywhere.  The  father  was  a  drinking 
man,  sometimes  drinking  to  excess,  but  all  of  Don's  brothers 
and  sisters  are  entirely  normal. 

CASE  279.  OSCAR  T.  31  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
13  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Assigned  cause,  "  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis."  Had  spasms  while  teetKing,  whooping-cough  at  twdvc 
years  of  age ;  the  meningitis  occiured  when  six  years  old. 

Oscar  has  mentaUty  enough  to  enable  him  to  become  a  useful 
and  valuable  Institution  helper,  but  a  bad  disposition  has  played 

CHART  279  havoc     with    Ws 

usefulness.  How 
much  the  menin- 
gitis that  he  had 
in  his  youth  has 
to  do  with  his  dis- 
position, no  one 
knows.  He  has 
made  about  the 
usual  progress  of 
a  nine  year  old 

defective  in  the  three  R's.    He  writes  a  very  fair  letter  as  the 

following  sample  will  show : 

**My  dear  Mother 

the  reason  I  have  not  written  to  you 
before  this  is  because  I  have  not  had  time  to 
write  to  you  I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear 
you  were  sick  again  but  I  am  glad  to  know  you 
are  better.     Miss  Vernon  wants  to  know  when 
you  are  going  to  send  me  the  clothes  she  order- 
ed last  fall  in  October    please  send  them  as 
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soon  as  you  possibley  can  for  I  need  them  very 
much  indeed  as  I  am  out  of  shoes  they  are  all 
worn  out  so  will  you  please  send  me  shoes  very 
soon  is  Mary  and  billy  ever  coming  out  to  see  me  in 
their  bibe  for  I  want  them  both  very  much  indeed 
how  is  my  dear  brother    hope  you  are  all  well  at 
home  and  hoping  to  see  early  this  year  in  June 
From  your  loving  son 

Oscar" 

He  reads  fairly  well,  in  a  somewhat  jerky  manner,  as  he  talks, 
>ut  can  easily  tell  what  he  has  read.  He  has  a  violent  temper 
ind  gets  very  angry,  and  at  such  times  he  is  not  careful  of  his 
anguage.  He  does  not  care  much  for  the  company  of  other  boys 
>r  adults,  is  better  satisfied  to  be  by  himself,  when  he  works 
:onstantly  at  spool  knitting ;  can  do  good  work  in  the  carpenter 
ihop  and  in  the  laundry,  but  his  disposition  often  interferes 
vith  his  success  in  this  line.  He  is  truthful,  excitable,  very  sen- 
sitive, rather  forgetful ;  has  poor  sight ;  as  a  rule  he  is  easy  to 
nanage  if  one  imderstands  him. 

At  the  first  glance  the  family  chart  is  a  little  suspicious  since 
we  see  one  defective  individual  besides  Oscar.  However,  closer 
study  of  the  family  leads  us  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  meningitis 
case  and  probably  not  hereditary.  The  family  are  all  normal  and 
of  high  standing ;  there  are  some  prominent  people  among  them. 

The  mother  was  subject  to  sick  headaches  and  the  father 
iied  of  paralysis;  the  other  feeble-minded  individual  is  an 
^cle  of  the  mother ;  he  died  at  forty-five  but  had  been  helpless 
^  his  life ;  this  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  fall,  so  that  appar- 
^tly  we  have  here  two  accidental  cases,  rather  than  two  that 
^e  connected  in  any  hereditary  line. 

CASE  280.  GEORGIANA  L.  14  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been 
^^c  5  years.  American  bom;  father  American,  mother  English.  Had 
^nvulsions  at  seven  months ;  water  on  the  brain  at  six  months ;  whooping- 
^Ugh  at  seven  years.  Has  had  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Meningitis  is 
^c  assigned  cause  of  the  condition. 
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Georgiana  is  a  very  outspoken  child,  giving  one  the  impres- 
sion of  much  more  intelligence  than  she  really  has.  Upon  ad- 
mission she  knew  color  but  not  form ;  has  never  been  able  to  get 
beyond  the  simplest  kindergarten  work.  Greorgiana  has  had 
her  troubles  physically,  and  the  hydrocephalus  and  meningitis 
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have  left  her  a  mental  wreck.  She  is  the  older  of  two  children, 
the  yoimger  died  of  rheumatic  fever  and  dropsy.  The  father 
is  alcoholic,  syphilitic  and  possibly  hydrocephalic. 

CASE  381.  KARL  B.  31  years  old.  Mentality  5.  Has  been  here  17 
years.  American  bora ;  father  American,  mother  Irish.  Instruments  were 
used  at  his  birth.  He  has  had  convulsions,  whooping-cough,  and  brain  fever 
at  the  age  of  one  year ;  has  eczema.  His  sickness  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  condition. 

Karl  was  fourteen  when  he  entered  the  School,  did  a  little 
kindergarten  work  at  first,  learned  to  count  to  five  and  to  spell 
**  boy  "  and  *^  cow  " ;  never  got  much  beyond  this ;  has  become  a 
cottage  helper  in  the  coarsest  kind  of  work;  works  about  the 
kitchen,  scrubs,  pares  potatoes  and  at  the  bam  does  a  little 
sweeping. 

This  is  clearly  not  an  hereditary  case;  the  mother's  family 
are  perfectly  normal  and  are  respectable  people.  The  father 
was  said  to  be  abusive,  good-looking  and  intdligent,  but  bad- 
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He  was  quite  a  heavy  drinker.    Karl's  younger  sibs  are  normal 
and  two  of  them  have  normal  children. 
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The  mother  says  that  the  whooping-cough  followed  by  maras- 
mus which  he  had  at  eight  months  caused  the  complete  change 
in  him.  The  meningitis  (brain  fever)  is  probably  the  cause  of 
the  condition. 
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CASE  282.  LUELLA  X.  17  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here 
^  years.  American  bom,  of  Russian  parents.  Had  epilepsy  at  five  years, 
chorea,  measles,  brain  fever  at  nine  months.  Brain  fever  is  the  assigned 
^use  of  the  condition. 

Luella  speaks  Russian  but  never  talks  imless  it  is  necessary ; 
^^annot  do  an  errand,  likes  music,  is  dangerous  with  fire;  has 
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learned  to  sew  on  a  button  without  help;  helps  with  the 
smaller  children;  is  very  noisy;  lately  has  learned  to  darn 
stockings. 

Luella  is  a  very  attractive  looking  child,  would  never  be  sus- 
pected of  being  defective ;  has  a  smiling,  pretty  face.  She  had 
brain  fever  when  nine  months  old.  It  was  evidently  a  severe 
attack  as  ice  bags  were  kept  on  her  head  for  three  months.  She 
was  then  blind  Jor  two  years  and  did  not  talk  imtil  she  was  six. 
This  would  be  considered  sufficient  to  account  for  her  condition, 
but  the  father's  defect  points  to  heredity. 

She  is  the  second  bom  in  a  family  of  six.  This  is  a  Russian 
family,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the  mentality  of  the 
various  people,  especially  the  elders.  Of  the  children,  there  is 
not  much  doubt.  The  remaining  five  are  normal.  The  mother 
seems  to  be  a  normal  woman  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  her  family 
are  normal.    The  father  is  feeble-minded. 

There  seems  a  high  probability  that  this  is  a  case  of  hereditary 
feeble-mindedness,  yet  since  we  know  the  meningitis  could 
account  for  Luella's  condition  and  we  do  not  know  that  the 
father's  condition  was  not  also  due  to  accident,  we  have  credited 
this  to  meningitis. 
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CASE  283.  ULYSSES  C.  18  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
10  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  spinal  meningitis 
followed  by  paralysis  at  the  age  of  nine  months ;  has  had  spasms.  Was 
an  instrumental  delivery. 
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Ulysses  is  a  very  low  grade  boy,  says  a  few  words  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  talk ;  acts  insane  at  times,  is  a  little  inclined 
toward  echolaUa ;  talks  to  himself  as  tho  he  were  another  person, 
and  strikes  himself  because  he  is  disobedient. 

The  father  is  reported  as  being  probably  syphilitic.  A  yoimger 
brother  of  Uljrsses  is  normal.  The  maternal  grandfather  is  said 
to  have  died  at  forty  of  blood-poisoning.  Beyond  this  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  satisfactory  data.  It  is  clearly  a  menin- 
gitis case. 

CASE  384.  FRED  K.  11  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here  3 
feus.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  brain  fever  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  defect ;  also  had  spasms  when  two  weeks 
>Id,  and  eczema. 

This  is  a  very  low  grade  imbecile  who  has  not  changed,  except 
Physically,  since  his  admission.  Apparently  he  is  at  a  decided 
standstill ;  cannot  dress  nor  imdress  himself,  understands  a  com- 
tiand  but  does  not  recognize  color  or  form ;  is  very  disobedient 
Uid  naughty,  kicks  and  strikes;  has  rather  regular  features 
Uid  would  be  a  good-looking  boy  if  there  were  any  mind  to 
'hine  out  thru  his  eyes ;  he  looks  dazed  and  stupid. 

Fred's  is  a  very  interesting  case  when  we  come  to  the  family 
Ustory ;  (see  Chart  255,  page  370),  not  only  because  he  is  a  cousin 
>f  the  Mongolian  in  Case  255  but  because  on  the  father's  side 
here  is  an  interesting  condition.  The  father  himself,  altho  prob- 
ably normal,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  dull.  His  father  and 
Mother  were  rather  low  grade  people,  the  father  being  alcoholic 
^nd  syphilitic,  which  disease  the  mother  also  contracted.  The 
family  physician  considers  that  there  is  sufficient  defect  on  the 
father's  side  alone  to  account  for  the  children's  condition; 
t>esides  being  alcoholic  the  grandfather  was  promiscuous  in  his 
^^abits,  as  would  indeed  be  indicated  by  the  venereal  disease. 

Fred's  younger  brother  is  also  considered  defective  by  many, 
hut  according  to  the  Binet  test  he  did  not  at  the  time  examixved 
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show  defect ;  it  is  entirely  possible  that  it  may  appear  latei 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  examine  him. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  facts,  including  the  brain  fever,  ^ 
probably  means  cerebral  meningitis,  it  is  not  quite  safe  to 
sider  this  a  case  of  hereditary  defect.  Such  a  thing  is  of  c 
possible  but  not  provable  from  our  data.  Fred  gives  a  po 
Wassermann  reaction. 

For  later  report,  see  page  3 1 . 
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CASE  385.  DANIEL  X.  45  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  beei 
21  years.  American  bom,  of  American  p>arents.  Had  measles,  who 
cough,  brain  fever  at  the  age  of  two,  pneumonia,  cholera  infantum  a 
The  cholera  infantiun  and  congestion  of  the  brain  are  supposed  to  1 
cause  of  his  condition. 

When  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  Daniel's  speed 
imperfect ;  he  could  do  errands  and  liked  to  draw  animals  and 
most  of  the  time.  He  has  never  been  very  trainable,  learn 
sweep  and  dust  a  little,  and  to  do  some  other  simple  house^ 

The  family  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  normal  one. 
highly  probable  that  the  meningitis  is  the  cause  of  the  cond 

CASE  286.  SYLVANUS  C.  19  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has 
here  9  years.  American  bora,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  ep 
convulsions  and  menmg^\i&.    Ixv&tcMixLental  delivery. 
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Sylvanus  is  a  low  grade  case  of  the  very  excitable  type.  He  is 
very  active  and  quarrelsome,  is  said  to  take  advantage  of  any 
one  who  shows  fear  of  him. 

The  family  is  thoroly  respectable  and  seems  clear  of  any- 
thing that  could  account  for  either  the  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition. 

This  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  clear  case  of  mental  defect  result- 
ing from  meningitis  and  scarlet  fever.    There  is  no  hereditary 
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^ect  in  the  family.  The  grandparents  were  all  normal  and 
^icd  of  old  age.  The  mother  and  father  are  perfectly  normal  and 
^•^thy  as  are  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins.  Sylvanus  had  what 
*as  called  scarlet  rash  at  13  months,  considered  to  be  from 
^thing,  but  soon  after,  a  sister  was  taken  down  with  scarlet 
^er.  Then  it  was  thought  that  our  boy  had  had  scarlet  fever 
^d  taken  cold.  He  was  never  right  afterwards.  He  had  a 
Convulsion  which  lasted  eleven  hours  and  the  next  day  had 
twenty-six  in  succession;  was  paralyzed  after  that,  and  has 
*Uver  developed. 

CASE  287.  BESSIE  D.  21  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
%5  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  meningitis  at  six 
VHoDths,  chicken-pox  at  nine  years.  Meningitis  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause. 
^wermann  reaction  is  positive. 
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Bessie  has  nte 
a  normal  pbyAft 
but  cannot  care  tx 
herself,  does  not 
talk  excq>t  to  say 
two  or  three  woids; 
does  no  work,  is 
practically  untrain- 
able. 

The  conditkm  is 


undoubtedly  caused  by  spinal  meningitis  and  the  family  hifl^ 
shows  no  other  defect  or  even  serious  physical  disability. 
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CASE  288.  SARA  I.  19  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  kn  i^ 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  spasms  at  two  Jt^Xt 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  infantile  paralysis  also  at  two ;  Ini  v* 
measles  and  whooping-cough.    Supposed  cause, ''  a  fall  at  twenty  moiAs- 

A  thoroly  normal  family.  It  is  true  the  maternal  grandbtber 
was  insane  late  in  life,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  suffident 
evidence^hat  his  insanity  had  any  effect  on  his  posterity,  altho 
one  grandson  is  said  to  be  dull.    It  is  quite  possible  that  his 


CASE  SaS.  SARA   I.,   AGE   19.  HEHTALLY  I. 

CASS  198,  KAIfCY   H.,   AGE   17.       HERTALLT  3. 
CASE  tn,  HABOID   T.,  AGE   18.     HEnthi:L1  %, 
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ity  was  connected  with  a  very  serious  faU  he  had  from  a 
building. 

the  other  hand,  Sara  seems  to  have  had  experiences  which 
uflBcient  to  account  for  her  condition.  Her  relatives  insist 
she  was  perfectly  normal  as  a  baby,  but  when  about  18 
hs  old,  as  her  mother  was  carrying  her  down  stairs,  she  stum- 
and  fell  striking  the  child's  forehead  on  every  step.  The 
r  bone  was  also  broken  and  the  muscles  torn  from  the  bone, 
r  the  child  fell  off  a  high  tnmk  striking  her  head  on  the  floor, 
soon  after  this,  she  was  taken  with  a  raging  fever  and  convul- 
that  lasted  quite  a  time  and  came  in  rapid  succession.  All 
:  the  child  lay  unconscious,  having  violent  inward  spasms, 
doctor  did  not  think  that  she  could  survive  until  morning, 
I  change  came  and  the  fever  subsided.  The  convulsions 
d  and  she  began  slowly  to  recover.  After  this  she  had  to 
again  to  walk  but  she  never  afterward  talked. 
is  probably  safest  to  consider  this  a  case  of  meningitis.  It  is 
uiown  whether  such  a  fall  could  cause  feeble-mindedness, 
we  do  know  that  meningitis  does. 

t  is  to-day,  a  pleasant,  smiling  child  of  17,  but  with  no  men- 
',  entirely  untrainable  and  without  any  ability  to  work 
re  for  herself. 

>E  289.  DAVID  N.  12  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
s.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of 
ronvulsions  at  one  and  a  half.  Assigned  cause,  "  acute  sickness,  prob- 
leningitis." 

vid's  case  is  a  typical  one;  he  is  an  epileptic  and  has  all 
:haracteristics  of  a  child  of  his  mentality,  that  is,  the 
grade.  Does  not  talk  and  is  thoroly  untrainable.  He  is 
of  stature  altho  of  about  average  weight.  He  is  rather 
:e  looking  little  chap  in  spite  of  all  his  disabilities.  His 
idant  reports  the  following  —  "he  is  very  fond  of  music, 
choice  in  the  kind,  too.     When  a  record  is  played  that  he 
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does  not  like,  he  cries  and  stutters  but  when  he  does  like  it,  laughs 

and  claps  his  hands."    He  is  very  sensitive  and  likes  to  be  noticed. 

After  a  study  of  the  family  chart  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
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this  is  a  case  of  acquired  defect,  the  meningitis  or  some  of  the 
other  early  troubles  undoubtedly  being  the  cause. 

A  cousin  on  the  father's  side  is  indeed  feeble-minded,  but  this 
is  also  a  case  of  meningitis. 

CASE  290.  HENRY  U.  16  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
2  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Instruments  were  used 
at  birth.  Child  had  measles  at  the  age  of  four;  probably  had  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  at  two  and  a  half. 

This  is  a  low  grade  child  concern- 
ing whose  case  little  satisfaction 
can  be  gathered.  He  commenced 
to  talk  at  two  years  but  lost  his 
speech  at  four.  Had  chills  and  fever 
when  two  and  a  half  years,  which 
might  have  been  meningitis  as  he 
^rtsh^  lai  fisil       ^^^  slight  convulsions.    From  three 

to  eight  years  he  had  nervous  ex- 
citability. 
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In  the  Training  School  he  has  accomplished  nothing,  likes  to 
play  with  blocks  and  look  at  books  but  is  not  improving,  is 
not  even  a  clean  child. 

The  family  history  is  too  meager  to  give  us  anything  satisfac- 
tory as  to  the  cause. 
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CASE  39Z.  SIDNEY  M.  12  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here 
3  years. 

Sidney  is  a  low  grade  case  with  practically  no  intelligence. 
He  cannot  care  for  himself,  walks  with  much  effort  altho  he 
seems  to  be  improving  a  little  in  that  direction. 

The  family  chart  shows  an  array  of  normal  people  and  we 
leam  that  Sidney  was  a  victim  of  cerebral  meningitis  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  months,  also  had  spasms ;  had  measles  at  the  age  of 
^t  years.  The  meningitis  is  without  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
condition. 

CASE  393.  NATHAN  S.  15  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  bora,  of  Austrian  parents.  He  had  measles  at  two 
years  and  brain  disease  from  a  fall  at  thirteen  months,  which  is  supposed 
^  be  the  cause  of  the  condition. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  family  about  which  to  get  accurate 
data.    All  the  members  seem  normal  but  they  are  all  foreigners 
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and  of  rather  low  intelligence,  altho  seemingly  not  low  enougl 
to  be  called  feeble-minded.  There  is  much  intermarriage.  Th( 
parents  were  second  cousins  and  the  grandparents  were  alsc 
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related.  Our  boy  is  of  the  lowest  grade,  does  not  talk,  does  no 
play,  cannot  dress  nor  undress  himself ;  is  sober,  silent,  cranky 
restless,  slow  and  destructive. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  is  a  meningitis  case.     He  gives  a 
positive  reaction  in  the  Wassermann  test. 
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NO  ASSIGNABLE   CAUSE 

The  following  8  cases,  Nos.  293  to  300,  compose  the  No  Cause 
Group.  In  spite  q£  the  fact  that  our  records  are  very  complete, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  these  cases  that  would  usually 
be  accepted  as  an  adequate  cause. 
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CASE  293.  MOSES  W.  24  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  bom  of  American  parents.  Had  diphtheria  at  the  age 
^^  two,  measles  at  twelve,  scarlet  fever  at  eleven,  whooping-cough  at  ten 

^d  convulsions  at  thirteen.    Assigned  cause  of  the  condition,  "  the  worry 

^f  the  mother." 

MoSes  is  a  moron,  but  not  of  the  highest  grade ;  has  a  somewhat 
dull  look,  his  mind  works  very  slowly,  he  does  not  seem  interested, 
^s  rather  indolent ;  has  learned  about  the  usual  amount  of  the 
y^ree  R's ;  writes  a  very  bad  letter  in  penmanship,  spelling  and 
Expression. 

His  chief  work  is  of  the  coarser,  heavier  sort,  housework,  shoe- 

shop,  laundry  and  the  like.    He  is  a  cheerful  boy,  quiet  and 

obedient,  truthful  and  honest,  somewhat  sensitive,  very  affec- 

^onate ;  is  very  faithful  and  tries  hard  to  do  whatever  he  can 

do.   The  following  is  a  sample  of  one  of  his  letters  and  a  program 

^t  he  made  up  for  Morning  Assembly  at  the  Training  School — 
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Vineland,  NJ. 
June  IS, 

Dear  mother  I  hope 
you  are  well 
How  did  you  in 
joy  your  anual 
meetin  last  week 
I  hope  you  in 
joyed  it  very  much 


1910 


we  had  a  nice 
time  to  day  I  got 
some  flojvers  to  day 
I  hope  you  are  all 
well  at  hom  hope 
to  here  from  you 
soon  your 

Loving  son 


/ 
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vould  need  to  know  about  the  Assembly  to  understand  his 
am.  He  seems  to  have  ten  numbers  but  as  a  matter  of 
he  figures  only  designate  the  lines  and  have  no  connection 
[lis  subjects. 

»ses'  family  history  raises  some  questions  that  are  unan- 
ble.     The  general  appearance  of  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
stock,  indeed   they  are   thoroly   respectable   and  good 
e.    A  paternal  uncle,  however,  was  a  defective  of  very  low 
He  never  learned  to  talk  but  was  harmless  and  lived 
with  his  mother.    If  we  were  to  count  this  as  indicative  of 
itary  taint  we  must  conclude  that  the  taint  is  decidedly 
live  since  it  very  seldom  appears.     To  prove  this  would  re- 
much  more  data  than  we  have  from  earlier  generations. 
)robability  is  much  greater  that  this  uncle  was  also  a  case  of 
gntal  defect  and  that  here  we  are  dealing  not  with  heredity, 
ith  the  coincidence  of  two  accidental  cases  of  mental  defec- 
sss  in  the  same  family. 


iB  394.    GEORGE  C.    32  years  old.    Mentality  2.    Has  been  here 
rs.    American  bom;  father  German,  mother  American.    Had  spasms 
years,  measles  and  whooping-cough. 

3rge  is  another  case  belonging  to  the  group  of  unsolved 
ems.  The  family  is  normal  and  intelligent;  and  nothing  is 
n   to   account   for    George's   con- 


i. 


e  maternal   grandfather   died   of 

y^sis  at  the  age  of  fifty- two;  this 

only  thing  that  approaches  brain 

le  of  any  kind  so  far  as  we  can 
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)t  even  unbutton  his  clothing ;  is 
irons  with  fire ;  will  eat  garbage ; 
d  tempered.    Since  admission  he 
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has  improved  a  little ;  at  one  time  knew  his  right  and  left  ham 
and  could  sew  on  a  button ;  he  even  went  to  school,  but  h 
never  got  far ;  had  cleanly  habits  and  is  said  to  be  very  fon 
of  good  clothing.  Now  he  does  no  work,  needs  constant  cai 
and  supervision. 
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CASE  395.  EVAN  C.  15  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Condition  is  said  to  be  co 
genital. 

This  is  a  low  grade  case  with  nothing  whatever  to  account  f( 
it.  Five  brothers  and  sisters  are  normal ;  parents,  aunts,  uncle 
and  grandparents  are  also  normal.  Our  boy  is  perfectly  helples 
neither  dresses  nor  undresses  himself,  cannot  talk,  cannot  d 
anything.  He  has  to  be  fed,  eats  stones,  buttons,  etc.  unlef 
watched ;  plays  with  a  string ;  no  sense  of  cleanliness ;  no  hop 
of  improvement. 

The  family  attribute  the  condition  to  a  nervous  shock  receive 
by  the  mother  in  about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy.  Sb 
visited  a  minstrel  show  and  suddenly  became  ill  and  had  to  b 
taken  out.  When  the  baby  was  bom,  he  showed  plainly  tha 
he  was  without  intelligence  and  early  began  making  contortion 
and  grimaces  which  seem  to  the  parents  similar  to  those  tha 
had  sickened  the  mother  on  that  particular  occasion. 

CASE  296.  DOROTHY  N.  16  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  bee 
here  10  years.    American  bom,  of  American  parentage. 
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Dorothy  is  short  and  stout  with  features  that  would  not  be 
uncomely  if  there  were  a  mind  to  direct  them,  but  she  is 
low  grade  and  untrainable.  She  went  to  school  three  hours  a 
day  for  five  years 
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and  in  that  time 
learned  only  how 
to  sew  around  a 
drcle  and  color  in- 
side and  mark  the 
lines ;  she  does 
practically  nothing 
and  is  a  harmless, 
useless,  innocent 
child.  She  leads  a  perfectly  colorless  life.  The  same  term 
would  apply  to  her  family ;  they  are  neither  conspicuously  dull 
nor  bright  nor  interesting  in  any  way,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  note  in  regard  to  them.  They  seem  to  be  slow  and 
mediocre  but  normal. 
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CASE  297.  LOUIS  B.  10  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been  here  3 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at 
five  months.     Condition  is  said  to  be  congenital. 
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This  child  is  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  all  the  members 
being  normal.  The  paternal  grandfather  died  of  paralysis  at 
seventy-five.  His  wife's  father  was  alcoholic.  The  maternal 
grandmother  died  of  apoplexy  at  sixty-four.  There  is  no  theory 
to  account  for  our  chUd's  condition.  He  is  low  grade,  does  not 
talk,  and  appears  not  to  hear.  He  makes  a  queer  sucking  noise 
with  his  tongue.  Is  undersized ;  is  very  nervous.  There  arc 
some  indications  that  he  may  be  of  the  cretinoid  type. 
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CASE  398.  NANCT  H.  17  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
7  years.  American  bom;  father  American,  mother  unknown.  Colored. 
Supposed  cause,  "  marasmus  "  which  she  had  at  the  age  of  two  months. 

Nancy  is  a  low  grade  child,  utterly  silly  and  useless  and  imtrain- 
able.  There  is  no  indication  that  this  is  a  case  of  heredity. 
The  father  and  mother  are  perfectly  normal  colored  people  of  the 
better  sort.  It  is  true  the  mother  has  only  one  living  child  be- 
sides Nancy,  but  she  is  normal.  The  mother  was  very  ill  before 
Nancy  was  born  and  it  seems  likely  that  there  was  some 
abnormal  condition  at  that '  time,  that  caused  the  defect. 
It  is  true  that  the  mother's  brother  is  feeble-minded,  but  he 
is  also  epileptic,  the  epilepsy  dating  from  the  age  of  three,  so 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  his  mental  defect  is  a  result 
of  the  epilepsy  and  not  to  be  considered  as  itself  a  hereditary 
defect. 
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CASS  299.  HAROLD  T.  18  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
10  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  diphtheria  at  the 
age  of  three,  measles  at  four,  had  partial  paralysis  from  waist  down.  Con- 
dition said  to  be  congenital. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  bad  heredity  in  this  family. 
Both  grandfathers  were  alcoholic,  both  grandmothers  are  living 
at  advanced  years.  The  parents,  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  are 
thoroly  normal,   and   rather  unusually  healthy.    Our  boy  is 
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one  of  a  large  family,  the  only  defective  one.  An  older  and  a 
younger  brother  died  young,  of  abscess  of  the  brain.  There  is 
Nothing  to  account  for  this  boy's  condition.  He  is  low  grade, 
does  not  talk ;  caimot  dress  nor  undress  himself,  in  fact  cannot 
do  anything ;  plays  with  strings,  tears  his  clothes  to  make  strings. 
Is  clean,  indifferent,  not  capable  of  any  training. 


CASE  300.  EUNICE  G.  31  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  been  here 
21  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Had  mumps  at  two  years, 
whooping-cough  at  four ;  had  convulsions  after  birth  and  during  dentition ; 
deficient  animation  at  birth. 

Eunice  is  a  low  grade  child,  untrainable  and  does  practically 
nothing. 
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There  is  nothing  to  account  for  this  case ;   she  belongs  tc 
good  family  and  there  is  no  history  of  disease  that  would  h 
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probable  cause  anywhere  along  the  line.    In  the  present  state 
our  knowledge  such  a  case  absolutely  baffles  us. 
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The  following  27  cases,  Nos.  301  to  327,  compose  the  group  of 
Unclassified  Cases.  While  in  some  instances  there  is  more  or 
less  probability  that  the  case  belongs  in  one  of  our  preceding 
groups,  the  data  are  so  meager  that  we  have  not  felt  justified  in 
making  the  classification. 
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CASE  301.  GUS  B.  16  years  old  (colored).  Mentality  8.  Has  been 
*^re  6  years.  American  bom,  father  and  mother  African- Americans.  Had 
'^nooping-cough  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Condition  said  to  have  been 
Partly  congenital  and  partly  due  to  lack  of  training. 

Gus  is  a  rather  typical  colored  boy.  When  admitted  at  the 
^e  of  ten,  he  spoke  rapidly  but  intelligibly ;  had  been  in  public 
School  four  years ;  could  not  write ;  could  count  a  little  and  knew 
*^s  alphabet.  After  five  years  the  record  is,  "has  worked  hard  in 
English  and  has  improved  in  all  lines  of  it ;  can  add  most  combina- 
^ons  to  ten  but  cannot  subtract  all  of  them ;  does  well  in  knitting, 
^  a  good  all-around  boy."  Is  a  cheerful,  active,  good-tempered, 
^schievous  fellow,  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  work  and  can  do 
^any  kinds  very  well.  Has  clearly  reached  his  limit  in  book  work 
^d  will  settle  down  like  the  rest,  to  be  a  good  Institution  helper. 

There  seems  to  be  no  feeble-mindedness  in  this  family,  nor 
Anything  that  would  be  considered  an  adequate  cause  for  Gus's 
condition,  unless  the  whooping-cough  is  to  be  accepted.    The 
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father  was  alcoholic,  but  late  in  life.  The  father  and  m 
both  were  good,  hard-working  people  and  certainly  wou 
considered  normal  by  most  people. 

There  are  many  factors  in  the  problem  of  the  colored  raa 
is  useless  to  speculate  on  this  single  instance  of  f eeble-niinde< 
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CASE  303.  JANE  H.  36  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  I1 
years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Assigned  cause,  **  a  1 
the  head  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half."  Child  had  diphtheria  at 
years,  measles  at  nine,  whooping-cough  at  ten. 

Jane  was  fourteen  years  old  when  she  came  to  the  Tra 
School,  could  wash  dishes  and  do  similar  work  but  was  not 
neat ;  could  not  be  trusted ;  was  untruthful,  sly  and  passio 
generally  obedient.  Her  head  was  noticeably  small;  sh( 
not  talk  plainly ;  could  read  and  count  a  little.  She 
made  considerable  improvement  since  coming  here,  now 
fairly  good  needle-work  and  embroidery ;  works  in  the  lau 
and  seems  capable  of  learning  a  new  occupation  and  of 
improvement ;  has,  however,  very  bad  habits. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  that  we  know  very  little,  positi 
about  her  family ;  it  seems  fairly  probable  that  her  mothei 
a  normal  woman  since  she  had  nothing  but  normal  childre 
her  first  husband.    Jane's  father  was  evidently  a  bad 
immoral  and  alcoholic ;  he  was  also  brutal ;  was  divorced 


CASE  an,  JAKE  H..  AGE  36.  MENTALLY  S. 
CASE  300,  EUmCB  C.  AGE  31.  MENTALLY  S. 
CASE  SU,   GERTIE   C.,  ACE  U.    U&IITU.VI  1. 
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lis  first  wife.  Whether  Jane's  condition  is  hereditary  thru 
um  or  due  to  congenital  condition  as  the  result  of  his  brutality, 
t  is  impossible  to  say.  Either  explanation  might  do.  Jane 
^med  to  read  in  the  Third  Reader  but  never  got  beyond  that. 
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CASE  303.  OSCAR  N.  29  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
2  years.  American  bora,  of  American  parents.  Had  spasms  when  a  baby ; 
ad  paralysis ;  measles  at  one  year,  scarlet  fever  at  two  years,  whooping- 
)ugh  at  three  years.    Condition  supjposed  to  be  the  result  of  sickness. 

Oscar  came  here  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  he  was  large  for  his 
ge,  took  care  of  himself,  could  not  read,  could  count  to  100; 
ould  not  add  nor  subtract ;  could  not  recognize  color  or  form ; 
ad  been  in  public  school  for  two  years.  Under  training  here 
e  learned  to  read  and  write 
etter,  and  to  do  number  work, 
nd  to  write  a  very  nice  letter, 
^scar  improved  very  greatly  in 
'ork  and  disposition;  has  re- 
ently  been  paroled  and  is  eam- 
xg  his  living  imder  the  supervi- 
on  of  a  brother. 

So  little  'could  be  learned  of 
^ar's  family  that  it  is  impossible 
>  classify  this  as  an  hereditary  case.    The  mother  is  of  low  in- 
illigence,  but  whether  she  would  be  classed  as  feeble-minded  it 

difficult  to  say.  The  father  was  alcoholic  and  had  a  bad 
isposition ;  more  than  that,  could  not  be  learned  about  him. 
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CASE  304.     GERTIE  G.     19  years  old.    Mentality  7.    Has  been  here 
years.    American  bom;  father  American,  mother  English.    Had  measles 
t  two  years,  whooping-cough  at  three,  convulsions  at  six  months.    Supposed 
a.use,  **  the  worry  of  the  mother  at  the  death  of  her  mother-in-law." 

Gertie  is  a  high  grade  imbecile  and  has  had  convulsions,  some- 
•^es  as  high  as  fifteen  a  day.  Commenced  to  walk  at  the  age 
^i  four  and  talked  at  six. 
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Since  she  has  been  here  she  has  improved  quite  a  little  in  habits, 
has  learned  to  help  at  easy  manual  tasks  and  can  take  care  of 
little  children  very  nicely  under  direction. 

So  far  as  it  has  been  traced,  this  is  not  a  case  of  hereditary 
feeble-mindedness.    There  is  some  doubt  about  the  mother^s 
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mental  condition,  her  alcoholism  making  it  diflScult  to  deter- 
mine her  natural  intelligence.  ^  There  is  tuberculosis  on  the 
paternal  side  and  a  maternal  cousin  of  Gertie's  is  sexually  im- 
moral and  has  been  in  the  Reform  School  for  Girls. 

CASE  305.  NANCY  L.  25  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
14  years.  American  bom,  nationality  of  parents  unknown.  Has  had  whoop- 
ing-cough and  had  typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Nancy  is  a  cheerful,  affectionate  girl,  very  active  and  obedient, 

truthful,  somewhat  timid.    When  she  came  here  at  the  age  of 

eleven  she  was  imder  size,  and  is  yet.     She  went 
CHART  aoft  ,    ,  .  ,         M  ,  • 

^T   up  and  down  stairs  very  clumsily ;  speech  was  im- 
I    O   perfect,  knew  part  of  the  alphabet;   could  count 
to  nineteen;    could   write   her  name;    did  simpk 
JC-^       housework ;  was  considered  destructive  and  sulky; 
Sv-u     ^^^   ^^^^  ^   school  a  long  time  but  had  only 
I        learned  to  count  and  know  her  letters. 
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^^othing  of  note  was  accomplished  in  her  training  in  the  three 
.  She  learned  to  sew,  and  became  a  good  cottage  helper. 
•  speech  remains  about  the  same  as  when  admitted.  She 
ame  very  helpful  and  useful  especially  with  the  little  children, 
present  she  works  with  the  dressmaker  half  the  day  and  in 
cottage  the  rest  of  the  time. 

fancy  and  an  older  brother  were  left  by  their  father  with  a 
lily.  He  paid  their  board  for  a  short  time  and  then  deserted 
m.  He  was  alcoholic,  the  mother  was  tuberculous.  We  have 
evidence  of  their  mental  condition  nor  of  that  of  the  older 
ther  except  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  ran 
ly  from  a  good  home,  where  his  foster  parents  were  prepared 
put  him  into  business  and  take  care  of  him.  The  children 
ort  that  the  father  killed  the  mother,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
Jus,  other  than  their  report. 
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ASE  306.    FRANKIE  S.     18  years  old.     Mentality  6.    Has  been  here 
Jars.    American  born,  of  American  parents.    Had  whooping-cough  at 
age  of  four  years.     Father's  alcoholic  habits  supposed  to  be  the  cause, 
condition  is  said  to  be  congenital. 

'rankle  is  a  middle  grade  imbecile,  not  very  trainable ;  has 
lal  curvature. 

The  mother's  family  seems  to  be  thoroly  normal.     The  father 
dcoholic  and  insane,  but  when  not  alcoholic  is  an  agreeable, 
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well-mannered,  well-bred  man.    He  is  said  to  be .  bnitiD^ 
ill  treats  the  mother.    His  conditicm  would  generally  beACfikfilBd 

■     »■     4  1 

as  the  cause  of  the  child's  defect,  but  whether  this  is  faevft^ftvy 
or  congenital  it  is  difficult  to  say.  '    ■';■ 
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CASE  307.  HENRY  S.  30  years  old.  Mentality  2.  Has  beeh  heR 
15  years.  American  born,  of  Irish  parents.  Had  measles -and  whoqiifav- 
cough.     Condition  is  said  to  be  congenital. 

Henry  is  low  grade,  altho  he  understands  a  command,  rec- 
ognizes color  and  is  fond  of  music.  He  is  slow  and  not 
very  trainable ;  he  has  probably  been  somewhat  brighter  than 
he  is  now,  because  he  has  been  able  to  braid  a  mat  with  three 
strands  and  do  some  housework,  while  now  he  is  only  able  to 
feed  himself. 

We  have  found  a  number  of  normal  people  in  this  family  and 
no  defectives,  altho  there  are  several  who  are  imdetermined  and 
of  course  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a  defect  may  have  existed 
in  them.  An  aunt  of  Henry's  was  insane,  and  Henry's  father 
was  alcoholic  and  died  of  Bright's  disease.  Beyond  that  we 
have  nothing  to  point  to. 

The  other  members  of  this  family  are  mostly  well-to-do  re- 
spectable people  who  do  not  associate  much  with  their  humble 
relatives. 
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CASE  308.    NATHAN  X.     19  years  old.    Mentality  8.    Has  been  here 
years.    American  born ;  father  German,  mother  English.    Had  measles 
t  the  age  of  four.    Nathan  was  a  seven  months  child. 

He  bad  been  in  public  school  five  years  and  private  school 
iiree  years,  before  he  came  here.  He  knew  color  and  form,  could 
^d  and  write,  add  and  subtract,  but  could  not  multiply  or 
ivide. 

Here,  he  progressed  a  little;  was  able  to  read  in  the  Third 
^eader,  could  write  a  fair  hand ;  could  do  very  easy  problems 
i  the  four  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic.  He  was, 
owever,  a  poor  worker  and  an  imsatisfactory  boy  generally, 
[e  tried  to  run  away  several  times  and  finally  succeeded. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing' in  the  family  history  to  adequately 
ccount  for  Nathan's  condition.    The  mother  had  diabetes  and 

cousin  of  hers  was  insane.  The  family  physician  believes  that 
tie  father  is  syphilitic.  Nathan  is  now  in  the  Hospital  for  the 
usane. 


CASE  309.     GEORGE  U.     19  years  old.    Mentality  5.    Has  been  here 
years.    American  bom,  of  German  parents.    Had  whooping-cough  at  the 

•Sc  of  eight,  chicken-pox  the  same  year,  measles  at  nine.    Condition  is  said  to 

*e  congenital. 

George  is  a  mischievous  looking  boy,  active  and  affectionate, 
forgetful,  good  tempered,  somewhat  destructive;    v^rj   4^^S^. 
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wel^jil  not  been  able  to  accomplish  anything  except  the  simplest 
!a  of  tasks :  works  about  the  house,  nms  errands,  scrubs  floors, 

dusts ;  is  not  always  easy  to  manage. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  condition  is  hereditary  in  this 

family,  altho  it  is  possible.     We  have  not  been  able  to  determine 

the  condition  of  many  of  the  members. 
The  father  was  sexually  immoral,  deserted  his  family,  rumiing 

away  with  another  woman.     The  mother  and  one  sister  had 
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cancer ;  two  other  sisters  are  normal.  The  maternal  grandfather 
is  in  the  Old  Folks*  Home.  The  father  was  very  brutal  to  the 
wife  and  some  of  the  family  think  George  was  injured  before  he 
was  bom;    that,  however,  must  be  considered  doubtful. 


CASE  310.  ISAAC  C.  12  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here  2 
years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  01 
six.     Condition  said  to  be  congenital. 

Isaac  did  not  walk  imtil  four  years  of  age ;  his  hands  are 
slightly  deformed ;  he  twitches  when  excited.  He  talked  at 
three ;  cannot  dress  himself ;  knows  some  of  his  letters  but  can- 
not coimt.  Soon  after  admission  he  was  out  walking  when  he 
said  his  foot  was  asleep,  he  was  not  able  to  get  back  to  the  house 
without  help ;  since  then  he  has  had  spells  of  inability  to  walk ; 
he  is  not  very  traiaabk. 
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The  family  history  is  rather  strongly  negative.    Ah^ 
rother  is  normal,   the  parents  are  normal.      The    mat^ 
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andfather  died  at  seventy-two  of  apoplexy.      Beyond   that 
ere  is  little  indication  of  any  probable  cause. 


3ASE  311.  KIT  J.  10  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here  2  years, 
lerican  bom,  of  Italian  parents.  Had  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  two, 
asles  at  three;    is  deaf  and  dumb.  * 

Kit  is  a  little  microcephalic  boy,  considered  deaf  and  dumb ; 

5  been  taught  to  say  a  few  words ;  is  strong  in  imitation ;  has 

3n  taught  his  name  and  prints  it  without 

:opy;  knows  where  everything  in  the 

idergarten  room  belongs,  and  can  get  it 

1  put  it  away.    He  seems  quite  train- 

le,  whether  he  will  actually  improve  in 

ntality  is  still  a  question. 

rhis  family  are  nearly  all  in  Italy,  the 

her  was  sent  back  there,  and  died  two 

fs  after  his  arrival.     The  mother  is  a 

-mal  woman  but  has  a  very  small  head. 

3  has  an  illegitimate  child  that  is  a 

Je  more  than  a  year  old,  and  appears  normal.     Of  course 

Jiing  can  be  determined  as  yet  as  to  its  actual  mentality. 

I  other  relatives  can  be  traced. 
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well-J|ft  313.    ISAAC  H.     22  years  old.    Mentality  9.    Has  been  here  12 
U^<%.    American  born ;  father  German,  mother's  nationality  unkaown. 
^g^^AdA  measles  at  the  age  of  six. 

Isaac  is  a  high  grade  boy  who  came  here  at  the  age  of  tni;:iii 

has  made  steady  improvement.     He  showed  rather  lattRid 

^„  ^  .,.  ambition  for  a  feeble-nnnded  fcbjr 
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'    ^^         ^    I    V  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader  md  ihite 

a  short  story  as  weU  as  a  faiityMA- 


Q^        A     '1111  able   letter.      The  hand-wxitioc  ii 
mmm  verv  noor.  but  the  snellinir  mA  fonk 
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,^  very  poor,  but  the  spelling  and  fpni 

^^^^^^^^  are  unusually  good. 

ik  dhd^  IssLaiC  was  usually  a  very  good  bofi 

MP-WW  ^d  ^^j^  ^^  ljjjjt3  ^f  ^3  jjj^jj 

capacity,  quite  trustworthy.  He 
foimd  his  records  in  the  Report  Book  one  day,  and  not  liking  some 
of  the  things  that  were  said,  he  completely  destroyed  everything. 

On  one  occasion  when  we  were  short  of  an  attendant,  he  was 
given  the  privilege  of  having  some  charge  of  a  group,  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  a  superior  officer ;  he  enjoyed  this 
very  much  and  assumed  a  good  deal  of  authority. 

The  following  letter  is  interesting  in  this  connection  and  also 
as  showing  his  ability  in  letter  writing: 

Mr.  Ferris 

I  would  like  to  stay  from  the  elec- 
trician this  morning  so  that  I  can  get  my  floor  in 
order  right  and  I  would  also  like  to  have  Gussie  G. 
stay  from  the  tailor  shop  because  I  am  going  to  have  the 
Domortory  waxed  and  I  would  like  to  keep 

Paul  D. 
Bryon  C. 

From  your  friend. 

As  sometimes  happens  with  boys  of  this  grade  and  type,  h^ 
became  somewhat  uneasy  mtiie  Institution  and  finally  ran  away  I 
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was  gone  sixteen  days  and  was  finally  found  in  jail.  He  came 
ck  and  worked  steadily  and  well  for  some  time  then  he  planned 
run  away  again  but  was  detected.  He  had  two  suitcases  of 
)len  clothes  and  a  trunk  full  of  valuable  tools.  So  strong  was 
is  desire  to  try  his  luck  out  in  the  world  that  he  was  finally 
roled  to  his  father.  He  is  working  steadily  and  returns  each 
ar  on  the  anniversary  of  his  parole  to  have  it  renewed.  Says  he 
"Not  married.    Doesn't  care  about  girls." 

^ASE  313.  FRANK  C.  25  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
years.    Nationality  unknown.    Supposed  cause,  "  fall  soon  after  birth." 

Prank  has  had  the  usual  history  of  a  boy  of  his  mentality; 

s  learned  to  read  and  write  and  count  to  a  certain  point  but 

ms  to  have  no  ambition  to  make  use  of  even  what  he  has  at- 

ned  in  this  line.     He  is  more  interested  in  general 

rk,  particularly  in  the  tailor  shop  but  will  do  any   J^f^^  ^^ 

d  of  work  that  he  likes  to  do,  very  well  indeed,    T        ^ 

I  run  the  electric  sewing  machine  and  the  button- 

e  machine.  /Sl^ 

le  is  quiet,  rather  sober  but  obedient,  and  ap-      ^  "* 

ently  perfectly  contented  with  his  life  and  work.  I 

is  a  good  Institution  helper. 

le  is  a  Children's  Home  case  and  nothing  is  known  about  his 

lily,  except  that  he  had  an  older  sister.     The  father  is  dead 

I  the  mother  was  imable  to  take  care  of  her  children. 

ASE  314.  FRANK  H.  19  years  old.  Mentality  8.  Has  been  here 
Jars.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Instruments  were  used  at 
h.  Had  whooping-cough  at  six  years,  measles  at  twelve  years.  Assigned 
se,  "  masturbation." 

rhis  case  is  an  interesting  one  because  Frank  came  on  the 
umption  that  he  was  feeble-minded,  but  he  has  proved  to  be 
ana.     It  well  illustrates  the  difficulty  that  sometimes  is  met 
:h  in  deciding  between  the  two. 
iVe  of  course  knew  very  quickly  that  there  was  insatvity  tjt^s^yvI 
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but,  on  the  basis  of  the  information,  we  thot  at  first  it  was  insanity 
grafted  on  to  primary  feeble-mindedness.  His  ability  in  drawing, 
specimens  of  which  are  reproduced  opposite,  was  taken  to  illustxate 
one  of  those  remarkable  cases  usually  classified  under  the  head  of 
idiot  savant.  In  other  words,  we  thot  that  he  had  a  special  gift 
in  this  one  direction,  being  feeble-minded  in  all  other  ways. 
After  a  careful  study  of  his  previous  history  and  his  family 
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history  we  conclude  that  Frank  is  a  clear  case  of  dementia  pre- 
cox, and  while  he  is  now  in  a  mental  condition  that  approximates 
that  of  a  child  of  eight,  he  has  been  much  better.  He  has  been 
able  to  read,  write  and  do  arithmetic  far  beyond  anything  at- 
tained by  feeble-minded  children. 

He  has  at  times  been  very  strongly  religious ;  had  been  in 
public  school  seven  years  and  evidently  made  excellent  progress, 
but  at  present  he  is  working  in  the  dining  room  and  does  vety 
well ;  does  not  mingle  much  with  other  children.  There  is  no 
feeble-mindedness  in  the  family  but  undoubtedly  the  demaitia 
praecox  could  be  accounted  for  if  we  went  deep  enough.  There 
are  some  indications  of  irregularities,  and  in  his  ancestry  there  is 
insanity. 
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CASE  315.  HOMER  O.  23  years  old.  Mentality  9.  Has  been  here 
years.  American  born,  of  German  parents.  Had  whooping-cough  at 
IT  years,  measles  at  six ;  has  dizzy  spells.     Condition  said  to  be  congenital. 

Homer  is  another  high  grade  boy  who  came  here  when  he  was 
urteen  years  old.  He  had  been  in  public  school  seven  years 
id  could  read  in  the  First  Reader.  The  first  year  after  ad- 
ission  he  could  not  write  a  single  letter  without  assistance; 
as  doing  fairly  well  in  basketry.  He  improved  very  much 
reading  and  can  write  a  little.  He  makes  no  practical  use 
his  accomplishments,  however,  but  is  a  good  worker  in  the 
tchen  and  laundry ;  he  has  chronic  rheumatism. 
There  is  nothing  satisfactory  to  account  for  Homer's  mental 
•ndition,  he  had  a  very  severe  case  of  whooping-cough  when 
^all  and  several  times  was  thot  to  be  dying.  He  also  had 
M  from  his  baby-carriage,  the  character  of  which  is  not  de- 
ribed.  He  was  three  years  old  before  he  learned  to  say  words 
It  now  talks  fluently. 

CASE  316.  BENJAMIN  D.  21  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been 
re  7  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Condition  said  to  be 
le  to  accident.  Child  had  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  at  the  age  of  six 
^nths.  Has  had  convulsions,  measles  at  six  years,  whooping-cough  at 
ven. 
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Benjamin  is  somewhat  hydrocephalic;  is  weak  also  in  the 
ankle  joints,  possibly  a  case  of  congenital  ataxia.  When  he 
came  he  walked  on  crutches,  indeed  the  first  time  he  appeared  at 
the  Training  School  he  did  not  walk  at  all;  but  as  he  grew  older 
he  improved  somewhat  and  now  he  is  able  to  walk  without  even 
a  cane,  altho  it  is  with  considerable  difficulty.  He  is  fairly 
ambitious  both  to  control  his  muscular  system  and  to  lean  in 

school.    He  knows  his  letters,  counts 

7^   a  little,  helps  in  housework  a  little; 
memory  is  good,  attention  fair;  he 
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/iv  A.       has  probably  reached  his  limit  of 
^^^  ^-^       mental  improvement  but  may  stiD 

gain  in  his  physical  condition. 

The  family  chart  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 

I impossible  to  get  any  record  of  the 

father  except  that  he  was  alluded  to 
as  a  degenerate.  The  mother  and  her  sister  are  said  to  be 
normal.  Of  the  grandparents  nothing  could  be  learned  except 
their  age  at  death.  Of  course  the  hydrocephalus  itself  could 
cause  the  defect  while  the  ataxia  may  be  connected  with  the 
father's  degeneracy.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  father  may 
have  been  mentally  defective  as  well  as  degenerate,  so  that  the 
case  must  stand  as  inconclusive. 


CASE  317.  LUCY  O.  38  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here  25 
years.  American  bom,  of  Geraian  parents.  Condition  supposed  to  be 
due  to  convulsions  which  she  had  at  seven  months.  Had  whooping-cou^> 
measles,  scarlet  fever ;  congestion  of  the  brain  at  seven  years,  inflammatioP 
of  the  lungs. 

Lucy  was  13  when  she  came  to  the  Training  School,  talked  as 
if  tongue-tied;  was  obstinate  and  thieving,  careless  in  dress, 
couJd  do  a  little  housework. 


*■  Stndj  Dl  a  cUId.    Samuel  hera  I  am  far  I  waa  callad." 
Diawn  bj  nuUIE  H.,  CASE  314,  AGE  It.    UBHTALLT  8. 
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Lucy  came  in  those  early  days  when  we  knew  no  better  than 
attempt  much  more  ambitious  things  than  we  do  now ;  for 
stance,  two  years  after  admission  it  is  recorded  that  she  "has 
imed  to  spell  and  write  words  of  five  letters,  does  a  little  geog- 
phy  and  history  but  becomes  confused  if  given  much  at  a 
•son";  two  years  later  was  writing  small  letters,  with  copy, 
ry  neatly,  made  patchwork  and  could  hem.  During  the  next 
ar  she  could  read  forty  pages  in  the  beginner's  Reader,  could 
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ite  fifteen  small  letters  without  copies ;  was  one  entire  week 
ming  the  small  letter  "k";  four  years  later  it  is  recorded, 
lakes  no  school  progress  but  does  very  good  cottage  work." 
►-day  she  is  a  cottage  helper  and  very  useful  with  small  chil- 
en,  having  considerable  ability  in  instructing  and  interesting 
em  in  play  with  dishes,  etc.  even  displays  quite  a  bit  of  judg- 
*nt  in  their  management,  is  cheerful,  affectionate  and  willing, 
metimes  quarrelsome  and  stubborn,  but  generally  obedient, 
lick  and  excitable. 

The  family  history  shows  several  normal  people,  one  case 

insanity  and  a  number  of  deaths  in  infancy.     But  one  can 

irdly  say  that  it  is  even  probable  that  this  is  a  case  of  heredi- 

^ry  feeble-mindedness.     All  of  Lucy's  knovra.  s\b?»  ^x^  TtfsrccLA, 
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Of  the  father's  family  we  know  very  little  but  we  know  of       ^° 
defect.    The  mother  is  a  normal  woman,  several  of  her  sibs  d.  ^^ 
in  infancy  and  one  brother  was  abnormal,  but  this  is  accoun"^*^ 
for  by  the  p)ossibility  that  it  was  more  probably  insanity  th^^^ 
feeble-mindedness ;  the  mother  called  it  ** hysteria." 
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CASE  318.  EVA  M.  II  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  her^^  ^ 
years.  American  born,  of  Russian  parents.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of  cr^^*"*^ 
year,  has  had  cerebral  paralysis.    Condition  probably  due  to  accident. 

Eva  is  a  cheerful,  affectionate  little  girl,  quiet  and  obediei — ^^• 
very  willing,  tries,  and  is  making  considerable  progress.  Tal  ^^ 
indistinctly ;  plays  a  little,  can  help  make  beds ;  dusts ;  sews  d^" 
buttons ;  helps  with  the  smaller  children. 

This  child  has  been  treated  with  pineal  gland  extract  ar'^" 
seemed  to  gain.     Experiment  is  to  be  continued  later. 

Eva's  head  is  quite  large.     She  had  convulsions  at  birth,  ar"^  ^ 
the  defect  showed  at  three  months.    No  reason  is  known  for  tl^^ 
defect ;  the  family  history  does  not  seem  to  give  any  indict*" 
tions.    The  mother's  condition  is  indeed  undetermined  but  sh^ 
appears  normal. 

CASE  319.  IRA  O.  14  years  old.  Mentality  6.  Has  been  here  5 
years  American  born,  of  American  parents.  This  was  a  case  of  instru- 
mental  delivery.    The  cotvd\VvoTv \&  said  to  have  been  congenital. 


CASE  318,  EVA   U.,  AGE  11.  MENTALLY  S.     (top  left) 

CASE  317,   nORA  C,   AGE  30.  MENTALLY  1.     (.tov  c^O^-^ 

CASE  31t.  IKA   O..  AGE  U.  MENTALLY    «. 

CASS  m,  FANNIE   T.,   AGE   53.  MBIITALLY    1. 
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Ira  is  a  middle  grade  child,  very  slow  of  speech  and  has  a  slight 
utter,  but  gave  much  hope  of  improvement  when  first  ad- 
litted.  At  that  time  he  did  not  know  his  alphabet,  knew  black, 
rhite  and  gray.  Could  not  do  an  errand,  could  throw  a  ball 
ut  not  catch  one.  In  1910  his  teacher  wrote  *'it  has  taken  a 
)ng  time  for  him  to  learn  but  he 
as  at  last  learned  to  iron  an 
pron.''  Another  teacher  writes 
he  does  not  know  more  than 
vo  words.  I  have  had  him  in 
nglish  for  over  two  years  but 
lere  is  no  improvement  whatever 
id  at  times  he  is  rather  troublesome  and  stubborn.  Can 
unt  to  fifteen  and  can  write  some  from  copy.  He  does  not 
ow  the  evidence  of  improvement  in  English  that  I  thought 
■  was  going  to." 

And  so  he  settles  down  to  being  "a  useful  little  boy  in  a  gen- 
ii way." 

Ira's  family  could  not  be  traced  at  all.  Some  neighbors 
lally  told  us  that  his  father  died  of  tuberculosis.  Everything 
ie  is  blank. 
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CASE  320.    BENJAMIN  Q.     68  years  old.     MentaUty  6.    Has  been 
ere  22  years.    Nothing  is  known  of  Benjamin's  nationality. 

He  is  an  illustration  of  the  possible  longevity  of  feeble-minded 
Arsons.    He  talks  a  good  deal  but  very  indistinctly ;  can  baxd\>3 
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be  understood  except  by  those  who  know  him  well.  Dresses 
and  undresses  himself;  washes;  is  cheerful,  cranky,  obedient, 
willing  and  tries,  very  excitable  and  sensitive.  Gets  along  weQ 
with  the  children,  needs  no  supervision  over  the  simple  tasks  that 
he  can  do.  Works  at  the  cow-bam  all  day ;  is  fond  of  animals, 
especially  the  pigs. 

There  is  no  proof  of  heredity  in  this  case.  The  father's 
family  appears  entirely  normal,  the  mother's  also  except  for 
a  sister  who  is  insane.  A  brother  of  Benjamin  had  a 
feeble-minded  child,  a  case  of  acromegaly,  but  since  we  do 
not  know  the  character  of  the  wife  we  cannot  infer  anything 
from  this. 

Benjamin  gave  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction. 
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CASE  321.  FANNIE  T.  53  years  old.  Mentality  7.  Has  been  here 
21  years.  Assigned  cause  of  the  condition,  ''  hit  in  the  head  by  a  stone 
thrown  at  her." 

Fannie  came  here  from  another  Institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  has  never  been  able  to  take  very  much  training. 
She  can  help  sort  clothes  in  the  laundry  and  is  good  about  the 
house,  in  the  dormitory  and  kitchen;   is  neat  and  clean. 

There  are  some  good  reasons  for  thinking  this  is  a  defective 
family,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify  anything. 


UNCLASSIFIED.     MENTALITY  4 
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CASS  332.  NATHAN  I.  19  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here 
6  years.  American  bom,  of  German  parents.  Condition  is  said  to  be  con- 
genital. 
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Nathan  is  a  jolly,  good-natured  _- 
fellow,  understands  a  command  nr 
and  is  fairly  obedient;  attended 
sdiool  some ;  cannot  count ;  does 
not  know  letters ;  has  fair  memory ; 
bas  been  given  a  fair  trial  in  school 
and  is  not  able  to  do  anything; 
can  dust,  sweep  and  do  fairly  good 
housework  of  the  simpler  kinds. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  trace  this  family  far  enough  to  deter- 
mine any  possible  cause  for  the  condition. 


6f5i. 
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CASE  323.  WINNIE  D.  25  years  old.  Mentality  4.  Has  been  here 
17  years.  Polish,  of  Polish  parents.  The  child  was  bom  in  Poland,  has 
had  measles  and  whooping-cough ;  is  said  to  have  had  spasms  and  been 
paralyzed  some  months.    The  latter  seizure  was  only  slight,  however. 

Winnie  is  a  dull  phlegmatic  girl,  of  low  grade,  has  made  but 
little  improvement  since  coming  here,  possibly  some  in  her  dis- 
position;  does  not  destroy  her  clothing  as  much  as  formerly; 

can  dress  and  undress  herself 
and  do  a  little  in  the  care  of 
other  children,  otherwise  she  is 
not  very  trainable. 

Winnie  is  one  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  died  young. 
An  older  sister  is  normal ;  three 
(j  n  [j  n  (m  M  LJ^vJmN      older  brothers  and  a  sister  have 
J[   I     j[^    j       »"»'-»^^  married  and  have  children  but 

«i««r.      ,«.«i«  I  ^^  condition  of  these  could  not 

be  determined.    The  mother  tmderstands  and  speaks  very  little 
English.    She  could  not  remember  anything  about  her  children 
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who  had  died.     Winnie's  grandmother  is  in  an  ahnshouse  in 
Poland. 
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CASE  324.  HATTIE  C.  23  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  here 
15  years.  Was  bom  in  Russia,  of  Russian  parents.  HashadnieaslesaDd 
whooping-cough.    Labor  was  normal  and  birth  natural. 

Hattie  is  untrainable,  cares  for  herself,  but  does  nothing  else. 
Nothing^'Can  be  found  to  account  for  her  condition;  at  least 
seven  younger  children  are  normal.  The  parents  are  normal 
but  we  know  nothing  of  the  grandparents  and  there  might  be 
a  recessive  condition  here.  But  so  far  as  our  data  gp,  we  can- 
not classify  it  as  an  hereditary  case. 

Hattie's  parents  immigrated  to  this  country  when  she  was 
about  three  years  of  age;  whether  her  condition  should  have 
been  detected  at  that  time,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say ;  she  is 
so  very  low  grade  now  that  it  would  seem  as  tho  she  must  have 
shown  it  even  at  that  age,  but  one  cannot  be  sure. 


CASE  325.  GERALD  M.  19  years  old.  Mentality  3.  Has  been  he^ 
2  years.  American  born,  of  American  parents.  Has  had  measles;  had  con- 
vulsions when  teething.    Supposed  cause,  "  fall  from  baby  carriage.'' 

Gerald  is  not  a  bad  looking  boy  but  is  quite  low  grade.  H^ 
commenced  to  walk  at  the  age  of  two  afid  to  talk  at  seven.  "^ 
cannot  do  any  work  in  number,  reading  or  writing ;  can  do  an 
errand,  rubs  floors  and  dusts,  under  direction ;    can  dress  and 


CASE  3S3,  WINNIE  D.,  AGE  3G.  MENTALLY  «. 
CASE  3M,  HATTIE  C,  AGE  33.  MENTALLY  3. 
CASE  SS6,  HAJIE  C.   AGE   30.        UE,IITKL1.X   1. 
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[res^  himself;    is  obstinate  and  stubborn;    inclined  to  be 
rving;    quick  tempered  and  destructive. 
'he  family  chart  does  not  give  us  any  clue  to  the  cause  of  his 
dition.     All   the   individuals   that   can   be   determined   are 
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>nnal,  and  those  that  are  undetermined  do  not  seem  likely  to 
ive  been  feeble-minded.  On  the  other  hand  the  fall  from  the 
iby  carriage  seems  hardly  likely  to  have  been  the  cause.  The 
ise  is  classified  as  undetermined. 
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Case  326.    mark  C.    30  years  old.    Mentality  2.    Has  been  here 
^  years.    American  born;  father  German,  mother  American.    Condition 
^d  to  be  congenital. 
2  F 
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Mark  is  a  low  grade  case  completely  untrained  and  unl 
able.    The  family  seems  to  be  quite  normal  altho  there  is 
or  less  physical  disease.     However,  there  are  no  conditions 
ognized  as  the  cause  of  Mark's  condition. 
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CASE  337.  NORA  C.  20  years  old.  Mentality  i.  Has  been 
14  years.  American  bom,  of  American  parents.  Condition  said  to  be 
genital.    Child  had  whooping-cough  at  one  year  and  measles  at  three. 

Nora  is  a  low  grade  case.  When  admitted  at  the  age  of 
walked  very  poorly,  could  not  care  for  herself ;  said  only  a 
words ;  would  play  with  a  doll  a  little ;  improved  somewha 
the  course  of  a  year ;  learned  to  string  beads ;  later  on  could 
a  few  sentences,  but  was  very  restless.  It  is  reported  by  som 
the  attendants  that  she  never  sleeps ;  eats  garbage ;  does 
understand  command. 

The  family  history  leaves  us  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  proba 
cause  of  Nora^s  condition.  There  is  some  suspicion  that 
older  sister  is  also  defective  but  this  is  not  clear.  The  samen 
be  said  of  the  maternal  uncle  who  died  of  tumor  on  the  bra 
In  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  data  we  are  compelled  to  te 
this  case  unsettled. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CAUSES 

The  scientist  knows  that  the  discovery  of  a  true  relation  of 

cause  and  effect  among  the  phenomena  of  nature  is  science  itself. 

In  the  popular  mind  it  is  easy  to  establish  this  relation,  for  any 

phenomenon  which  usually  precedes  another  is  likely  to  be 

considered  its  cause.    As  a  matter  of  fact  any  phenomenon  which 

always  accompanies  another  may  be  a  cause  or  it  may  be  an 

effect,  but  the  progress  of  science  has  often  shown  that  two 

things  popularly  supposed  to  stand  in  causal  relation  to  each 

other  were  entirely  independent,  the  one  of  the  other ;  or  at  other 

times,  the  one  which  was  considered  the  cause  proves  to  be  the 

effect.    It  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  feeble-mindedness  is 

Ho  exception  to  this  rule,  and  many  things  are  considered  as 

causes  which  probably  stand  in  no  such  relation. 

Even  in  would-be-scientific  reports-  this  error  is  often  found. 
Many  a  percentage  is  quoted  for  this  or  that  ''cause"  of  feeble- 
nundedness,  which  has  no  better  basis  than  the  fact  that  in  such 
^  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  some  Institution  a  certain  condi- 
tion has  appeared  in  the  family  histories.  It  is  therefore  assumed 
ttat  this  is  the  cause  in  these  cases.  For  example,  in  Hack 
Tuke's  Table  we  find  the  following:  ''Causes  acting  before 
"irth:  phthisis  24%;  insanity  15%;  imbecility  4%;  epilepsy 
3%;  intemperance  13%;  syphilis  1%;  consanguinity  5%," 
^^.  These  percentages  are  based  on  the  fact  that  these  condi- 
^ons  were  found  in  the  parents  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
^t  of  1 200  cases  in  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  phthisis  is  men- 
^ned  in  291  famihes,  or  24  %  as  above  given,  but  thex^  \%  \sa 
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evidence  that  the  phthisis  present  in  the  families  was  the  cause 
the  feeble-mindedness  of  the  children. 

As  an  illustratioQ  of  the  causes  given  by  parents  and  too  oft 
accepted  uncritically,  we  give  the  following  list  of  assigned  camt 

The  full  significance  and  frequently  the  absurdity  will  I 
appreciated  by  turning  to  the  family  charts.  These  will  be  foui 
so  dotted  with  the  black  symbols  that  to  assign  any  other  cau 
than  heredity  is  ridiculous. 

Hereditasy  Cases 

Cauhs  AsSKiKED  BY  Pauhts  Dt  PayncuH*  Acmu  CiD 

34  Cases  No  Cause  assigned .        Heredity 

"  C     tre  'tal "  f  ^  ™^*  cases  "  aggravated  or  in- 
"  Her^t   "  creased  by  neglect  and  squalid  " 

\      suTTDundings." 

Consanguinity  of  parents 

Parent's  intemperance " 

Instruments  at  birth " 

Long  labor 

Premature  birth " 

Defideat  animation  at  birth 

Neglect  and  abuse 

Medicine  during  early  years 

Malnutrition 

"  Acute  sickness  " 

"  Fits  and  spasms  "  under  3  years 

Convulsions  from  teething 

Diphtheria ^^ 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping-cough ^ 

Meningitis „ 

Acute  indigestion ^ 

Protracted  diarrhoea „ 

Abscess  in  throat  —  3  years „ 

Paralysis „ 

Lesion  of  brain,  tumor „ 

Fail  out  of  bed „ 

Fall  out  of  baby  carriage —  14  months   ....  „ 

"     "     "  "  —  s  months    ....  „ 

Fall  in  yard —  2  years „ 

Fall  to  floor  —  4  •iii-j^ 
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Uosn  AssiQMiD  BY  Pakxmts  ok  Pbysicians  Actual  Cause 

Cases  Fall  when  a  baby Heredity 

"     Struck  by  train " 

Struck  by  baseball  —  6  years " 

"     Struck  on  head " 

"     Serious  fall  of  the  mother " 

"     Sickness  prior  to  fiirth ** 

Shocks  and  distress  diuing  pregnancy    ....  ** 

Mother  frightened  by  a  horse " 

Mother  shocked  by  sight  of  woman  with  hare-lip  " 

Careless  handling  by  nurse  during  first  week   .     .  " 

Result  of  nourishment  (condensed  milk)      ...  " 

"     Frightened  by  dull  nippers  of  barber  at  first  hair  cut  " 

Perhaps  from  bite  of  spider  poisoning  the  blood  .  '' 

Total — 173  cases.     There  are  9  cases  of  2  in  a  family. 

Without  going  further  into  this  matter  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
cts  brot  out  by  the  study  of  our  327  family  histories.  Twenty- 
ven  of  these  have  been  thrown  out  of  tliis  consideration  of  causes 
icause  of  insufficient  data.  One  hundred  sixty-four  or  54  %  of 
le  remaining  300  histories  show  other  feeble-minded  persons  in 
ich  numbers  or  in  such  relation  to  the  individual  case  studied  as 
•leave  no  doubt  of  the' hereditary  character  of  the  mental  defect. 
1  these  cases  it  is  evident  from  the  charts  themselves  that  we  are 
^ing  with  a  condition  of  mind  or  brain  which  is  transmitted 
5  regularly  and  surely  as  color  of  hair  or  eyes.  Thirty-four 
ises,  1 1.3  %,  have  been  grouped  under  the  head  of  Probably 
hereditary.  The  charts  of  these,  while  not  showing  so  eer- 
ily as  in  the  former  group  the  hereditary  nature  of  the 
ouble,  yet  have  a  high  degree  of  probability  and  may  be 
>nsidered  hereditary. 

The  term  Neuropathic  Ancestry  has  been  used  to  explain  the 
mdition  of  37  children,  12  %,  whose  family  histories  show 
'latives  suffering  from  various  brain  affections,  such  as 
^ralysis,  apoplexy,  "brain  disease"  and  the  like,  epilepsy, 
^Sanity  (so  described),  blindness,  deafness,  and  other  neurotic 
^nditions. 
Fifty-seven  cases,  19  %,  have  been  "accidental"  cases.     Ac- 
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cidental  as  here  used  includes  every  unforeseen  event  whidi  is 
recognized  as  probably  an  adequate  cause. 

In  the  8  remaining  histories,  2.6  %  of  the  total  number,  there 
has  been  found  nothing  to  account  for  the  conditions;  these 
are  for  the  most  part  from  inteUigent  families  who  have  ap- 
parently given  us  every  possible  help  to  discover  a  reasonable 
cause. 

HBSEDITART  raSBLB-MINDEDKESS 

In  this  group  there  are  164  family  histories  in  which  eitier 
there  are  so  many  feeble-minded  individuals  or  the  feeble- minded- 
ness  occurs  in  such  relation  to  the  case  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  condition  is  inherited.  To  attempt  to  account  for  it 
in  any  other  way  would  necessitate  too  many  assumptions. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  question  the  classification  of  certain 
of  these  if  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  problem.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  charts  where  the  feeble-mindedness  does  not  show  c»n- 
tinuously  in  the  direct  line ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  case  of  child, 
parent,  grandparent,  all  feeble-minded.  After  reading  the 
chapter  on  the  law  of  transmission  of  feeble-mindedness,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  case  included  in  this  group  where  it  is 
not  vastly  more  probable  that  the  condition  is  hereditary  thai' 
that  anything  else  is  the  cause. 

A  study  of  these  charts  shows  that  a  mental  defect  or  a  l"* 
degree  of  intelligence  is  a  characteristic  of  some  human  stodA 
and  that  that  condition  is  transmitted  as  truly  and"  accurately 
as  color  of  hair,  stature  or  any  other  character  which  is  known  t** 
be  hereditary.    This  level  of  intelligence  is  such  that  the  posse^ 
sor  cannot  compete  with  others  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  <^^ 
cannot  manage  his  own  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence,    Th^" 
is,  he  needs  the  care  and  guidance  of  some  one  more  intelligH^ 
than  he.    When  this  condition  exists,  as  it  often  does,  in  t^ 
otherwise  healthy  family,  we  call  it  pure  feeble-mindednesa.' 
^  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  people  of  this  grade  0. ' 
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intelligence  should  not  be  the  victims  of  all  the  diseases  and  acci- 
dents that  attack  our  common  humanity ;  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  thus  attacked.  The  result  is  that  many 
of  these  charts  show  the  same  sprinkling  of  disease  and  accident 
that  is  found  on  charts  in  the  other  groups  where  the  feeble- 
mindedness is  not  hereditary  or  that  would  be  found  in  many 
normal  families.  These  are  cases  of  hereditary  feeble-minded- 
ness  plus  disease,  accident,  etc. 

In  some  of  these  families  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  what  is 
the  active  cause  of  the  condition  in  a  particular  individual  on 
the  chart,  —  even  the  child  in  the  Training  School  with  whom 
our  studies  began. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  suppose  a  child  on  one  of  these  charts 
where  it  is  clearly  a  case  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  also 
had  meningitis  in  infancy  so  early  that  the  defect  was  not  noticed 
before  the  disease.  Now  the  question  arises  —  how  do  we  know 
that  his  condition  is  due  to  the  family  trait  and  not  to  the  menin- 
gitis ?  We  do  not  know,  nor  does  it  matter  in  most  cases  so  far 
as  the  classification  of  the  family  is  concerned.  That  individual 
might  be  marked  normal  and  it  would  not  change  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  family  in  which  there  is  hereditary  feeble-mindedness. 

PROBABLY  HEREDITARY 

This  group  contains  34  cases,  numbers  165  to  198.  See 
pages  280  to  317.  In  these  cases  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
hereditary  nature  of  the  feeble-mindedness.  In  some  we  have 
l^  imable  to  get  facts  sufficient  to  mark  the  doubtful  indi- 
^duals,  in  others  the  condition  of  feeble-mindedness  is  so  reces- 
^ve  that  it  shows  in  only  a  few  individuals.  These  cases  however, 
contain  for  the  most  part  two  or  three  known  feeble-minded 
persons.  This  fact,  together  with  other  considerations,  including 
the  type  of  the  child,  produces  altogether  a  very  high  degree  of 
probability  that  they  are  hereditary.  Here  as  elsewhere  we  have 
Wed  to  maintain  a  conservative  attitude. 
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Probably  many  a  reader  will  feel  that  a  number  of  these  cases 
together  with  a  number  of  cases  now  classified  in  the  Neuropathic 
and  Accident  Groups  should  go  in  the  Hereditary  Group.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  such  a  classification  but  we  have  felt  that 
in  a  study  such  as  this,  where  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
establish  with  mathematical  certainty  the  proportion  of  the 
feeble-minded  that  are  caused  by  heredity,  it  was  wisest  to  take 
a  position  which  would  give  us  with  a  high  degree  of  probability 
their  lowest  limit,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  say  —  there  are 
at  least  so  many. 


MENTAL  AGE  IK  RELATION  TO  FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 

The   following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  mental 
ages  in  the  fundamental  groups. 
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Early  in  this  study  we  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
low  grade  children  were  more  often  children  of  good  parentagc» 
than  were  the  high  grade  children. 

Grouping  the  figures  of  the  preceding  table  into  Hereditary 
and  Non-hereditary  (omitting  Unclassified)  and  reducing  ^ 
percentages  we  get  the  following  table.  The  facts  are  shoW^ 
graphically  by  the  accompanying  curve. 
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Explanation  of  Diagram 

In  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  the  children  tend  to  have 
bout  the  same  grade  of  mentality  as  the  parents,  consequently 

large  proportion  of  the  children  have  a  mentality  of  from  seven 
1  ten.  Since  idiots  do  not  marry,  the  fact  that  50%  of  the  idiots 
re  in  the  Hereditary  Group  is  perhaps  due  In  part  to  exceptions 
Q  the  rule,  and  more  largely  to  those  who  have  had  some  accident 
1  addition  to  the  hereditary  factor ;  that  is,  they  should  have 
leen  morons  or  high  grade  imbeciles  but  accidents  at,  before, 
r  after,  birth  reduced  them  to  idiocy.  We  have  found  some 
ases  where  it  is  clear  that  this  is  what  has  happened.  Feebte- 
ninded  persons  of  mentality  under  five  rarely  become  parents ; 
it  five  there  are  some,  at  six  there  are  more,  and  at  seven  and  eight 
tis  common.  The  curve  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  reaches 
Is  maximum  at  eight  to  twelve.  Such  a  curve  representing  facts 
0  consistent  with  other  known  facts,  is  strong  corroborating 
vidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  general  point  of  view. 

Our  numbers  for  nine,  ten  and  eleven  are  unfortunately  small, 
'hich  may  account  for  the  drop  in  the  curve  at  those  ages.  It  is 
■Iso  possible  that  we  have  made  a  wrong  classification  and  have 
'Ut  too  many  into  the  neuropathic  and  accident  groups.  With 
'  view  to  seeing  how  possible  this  might  be,  we  have  reviewed 
hese  two  non-hereditary  groups  with  the  following  result  which 
ie  reader  can  verify  for  himself. 
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Diagram  showing  relation  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  to  mental  sj 
OrdinaUs  are  percentages.    Abscissas  are  menial  ages. 
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We  find  Cases  279,  237  and  239  are  doubtful  and  some  of 
hem  have  quite  a  degree  of  probability  that  they  may  have 
«en  hereditary.    If  we  assume  that  two  out  of  these  three 
ught  to  have  been  put  in  the  hereditary  group  we  bring  our 
urve  up  to  84  %  for  the  nine  year  group. 
Of  the  ten  year  olds  there  is  only  one  case  that  might  be  wrongly 
lassified,  that  is  No.  277.    This  is  said  to  be  a  meningitis  case 
ut  the  evidence  is  not  complete. 
At  age  eleven,  No.  236  is  also  a  doubtful  case. 
If  we  transfer  these  cases  to  the  Hereditary  Group,  our  curve 
)llows  the  dotted  line.    This  is  certainly  a  very  significant  result. 
If  the  suggested  change  were  to  be  allowed  it  would  give  us 
new  figure  for  the  heritabiUty  of  morons,  namely  about  85  %. 
t  is  probable  that  a  larger  number  of  cases  would  establish  this. 
In  age  twelve  there  happens  to  be  only  one  in  our  entire  group 
[  cases,  and  of  course  there  is  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 
This  curve  would  seem  to  be  further  proof  of  the  general 
ccuracy  of  our  classification. 

The  curve  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  is  that  of  the  cases  that 
ad  to  be  thrown  out  for  lack  of  data  sufficient  to  classify  them. 
'-  merely  shows  in  contrast  to  the  other  that  there  is  no  law  nm- 
ing  thru  this  group  of  cases. 

NEUROPATHIC  ANCESTRY 

This  group  numbers  37  charts.  See  pages  318  to  350. 
These  cases  range  in  intelligence  from  one  to  eleven.  They 
tve  generally  been  placed  in  this  group  either  because  the  his- 
ry  of  the  case  gives  as  an  assigned  cause  some  neuropathic 
►ndition  of  parents  or  grandparents;  or  because  the  chart  it- 
If  shows  a  number  of  individuals  in  the  family,  more  or  less  in 
le  direct  line,  who  suffered  from  diseases  which  it  is  reasonable 
>  believe  may  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  metabolism  of  the 
Bfspring,  altho  they  may  not  have  affected  the  germ  cells  of  the 
arents. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  conditions  that  appear 
on  these  charts  are  not  to  be  considered  as  causal  in  themselves 
but  simply  as  symptoms  of  a  neuropathic  taint.  Just  what  was 
the  essential  factor  in  that  condition  it  may  be  impossible  to 
determine  at  this  stage  of  the  study.  For  example,  on  Chart  235 
we  have  two  cases  of  suicide,  both  probably  due  to  insanity, 
which  was  itself  a  symptom  of  a  neuropathic  condition  whidi 
may  show  in  the  feeble-mindedness  of  the  child,  tho  the  child's  . 
own  mother  and  father  were  normal. 

Doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  classification  may  be 
maintained  in  some  of  the  cases.  In  No.  201  for  instance 
the  father  was  alcoholic  and  had  a  brother  who  was  blind. 
Byron's  paternal  grandfather  died  of  paralysis  at  eighty. 
Altho  paralysis  at  that  age  of  life  may  not  be  significant,  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be.  There  is  rheumatism  on  that  side, 
and  also  in  the  mother's  family.  The  fact  that  there  were 
six  miscarriages  and  that  Byron  himself  was  bom  blind,  is 
certainly  significant.  It  is  not  the  type  of  family  in  which  we 
find  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
any  other  member's  being  feeble-minded.  The  father  and 
mother  both  worked  in  pottery  works  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
may  be  a  case  due  directly  to  lead  poisoning.  If  this  is  true  it 
should  be  classed  with  the  accidents  after  birth,  since  it  would 
be  an  accidental  condition  affecting  the  mother's  ability  to  nour- 
ish her  child.  Since  this  cannot  be  demonstrated  and  there  are 
neuropathic  conditions  in  the  family,  it  has  been  classified  here. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  very  much  about  Case  210. 
But  on  the  theory  that  neuropathic  conditions,  when  they  are 
numerous  and  significant,  may  cause  a  defective  offspring,  we 
have  placed  it  in  this  group.  As  will  be  seen,  the  mother  was 
very  nervous  and  sickly,  her  mother  died  of  cancer,  the  fathers 
sister  was  insane,  and  their  father  died  of  apoplexy.  With  alio* 
this  deviation  from  perfect  health  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  ^ 
admit  that  this  explains  the  condition. 
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No.  219,  is  one  of  another  character.  This  is  definitely  known 
5  a  case  of  Friedreich's  ataxia  which  is  recognized  as  a  family 
isease.  These  children  were  apparently  normal  for  a  time  but 
5  the  disease  began  to  develop  they  began  to  deteriorate  men- 
illy  as  well  as  physically. 

The  cases  of  this  group  give  rise  to  many  interesting  questions 
hich  we  do  not  pretend  to  answer.  For  example,  Chart 
[6  shows  the  father  of  Kent  E.  alcoholic  to  the  extent  of  suffer- 
ig  from  delirium  tremens.  In  spite  of  that  fact  Kent  is  the 
ily  feeble-minded  child  in  the  family,  and  there  were  six.normal 
ifldren  bom  after  him.  A  miscarriage  and  a  death  in  infancy 
Ay  be  due  to  the  alcohol,  but  certainly  if  alcohol  causes  feeble- 
indedness  we  should  have  a  strong  expectation  that  some  of 
le  later  children  would  be  feeble-minded.  The  mother's  father 
ed  of  paralysis  and  a  number  of  deaths  in  infancy  in  her  family 
ould  indicate  that  there  might  be  a  neuropathic  condition  on 
lis  side  of  the  house  also.  But  why  did  this  neuropathic  condi- 
on  affect  only  one  individual  out  of  eleven,  or  out  of  eight/ 
we  count  only  those  that  survived  ?  Such  questions  we  cannot 
iswer.  The  only  thing  that  we  can  say  is  that  in  this  case  con- 
itions  were  probably  just  right  for  the  worst  results  to  follow. 
Case  214  is  particularly  puzzling.  This  is  socially  a  good 
tmily  with  a  large  number  of  normal  people  in  it  —  not  very 
luch  to  account  for  Isadore,  even  on  the  theory  of  neuropathic 
icestry.  The  father  was  sexually  immoral;  his  mother  died 
t  paralysis  at  fifty,  while  his  father's  sister  was  neurotic.  Isa- 
3re's  mother's  brother  was  defective.  It  is  of  course  possible 
lat  there  is  a  taint  of  feeble-mindedness  here  which  is  recessive 
id  only  rarely  appears.  On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  we  accept 
*uropathic  ancestry  as  a  possible  condition  of  feeble-mindedness, 
e  cannot  refuse  to  admit  it  here. 

Case  234  would  undoubtedly  be  placed  by  an  enthusiast  in 
le  Hereditary  Group ;  others  might  perhaps  say  it  came  from 
le  marriage  of  second  cousins.     But  with  the  alcoholism,  the 
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insanity,  the  migraine,  the  miscarriages,  the  tuberculosis,  oni 
must  certainly  admit  that  there  is  a  neuropathic  condition  here 
If  neuropathic  ancestry  ever  causes  feeble-mindedness  it  musth 
admitted  as  the  possible  cause  in  this  case. 

Case  215  looks  like  a  case  due  to  syphilis,  especially  as  thi 
whole  order  of  things  in  the  fraternity  of  our  boy  is  one  that  ii 
recognized  by  physicians  as  a  syphilitic  story,  —  the  deaths  ii 
infancy,  the  miscarriages,  the  mental  defectives,  and  perhq)! 
even  epileptics.  When  we  see  however  that  both  grandmother 
died  of  paralysis  or  apoplexy,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  syphilil 
is  the  cause  of  the  feeble-mindedness. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  found  in  the  cases  placed  in  this  group 
first,  generally  a  very  different  type  of  family  from  those  in  th( 
other  groups ;  second,  either  no  other  feeble-mindedness,  or  a1 
most  one  or  two  cases  that  are  certainly  accounted  for  by  acd 
dent;  third,  these  cases  are  practically  all  reported  as  beinj 
congenital ;  that  is,  the  defect  was  noted  too  early  to  be  due  tc 
any  condition  existing  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  There  we« 
no  conditions  at  the  time  of  birth  that  could  explain  it  and  nc 
conditions  acting  before  birth  except  what  would  come  undei 
the  head  of  the  neuropathic  ancestry. 

The  significance  of  these  cases  from  the  eugenic  standpoint 
will  be  considered  later. 

Biologically  and  socially  this  is  a  most  important  group. 
Whether  what  we  call  neuropathic  ancestry  is  true  heredity  or 
not,  cannot  be  determined  from  our  data.  In  most  of  the  cases 
it  would  appear  that  it  probably  is  not  hereditary  in  the  sense 
that  the  defect  of  these  children,  whose  condition  is  due  to  the 
above  mentioned  conditions  in  the  ancestors,  could  be  transmitted 
by  them  to  their  descendants.  The  question  involved  is  ol 
course  the  biological  one  of  whether  the  condition  of  the  anceston 
which  manifests  itself  as  paralysis,  insanity,  epilepsy,  blindness, 
deafness  or  other  neurotic  conditions  has  affected  the  germ  plas» 
In  those  cases  where  the  various  conditions  are  found  in  the 
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mother  there  is  no  necessity  for  concluding  that  it  has  affected 
the  germ  cells.  We  can  account  for  the  results  in  a  much  simpler 
way ;  namely,  that  the  condition  of  the  mother  has  affected  her 
power  of  nutrition,  and  that  therefore  the  offspring  is  not  brot 
to  complete  development.  With  the  father  the  case  is  somewhat 
iiflFerent.  If  his  condition  of  paralysis  or  other  brain  trouble 
affects  the  offspring,  it  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  proof  that 
lis  germ  cells  have  been  affected,  since  his  contribution  is  only 
he  germ  cell.  Where  the  neurotic  condition  has  been  found 
n  the  grandparents^nly,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  produced 
n  their  offspring  a  condition  which  results  in  mental  defect  in 
ie  second  generation.  Is  this  heredity  or  is  it  an  acquired 
»ndition?  We  must  leave  this  problem  for  the  biologists, 
nerely  presenting  here  the  data  as  we  have  found  them. 

In  the  accidental  cases  there  would  be  according  to  current 
uological  theories  no  expectation  that  the  condition  would  be 
transmitted.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  of  the  cases  considered 
iuc  to  hereditary  feeble-mindedness,  or  those  due  to  neuropa 
incestry  may  in  turn  be  subject  to  accident.  In  fact 
icddents  are  often  present.  Herein  lies  the  inadequacy  o 
[>ercentages  recorded  by  many  earlier  investigators.  With  thein^ 
i,  e.g.,  instruments  were  used  at  birth,  this  was  considered  to 
t>e  the  cause  of  the  mental  defect  and  these  writers  did  not  inves- 
tigate to  see  whether  there  were  other  feeble-minded  individuals 
^ong  the  ancestors,  —  whether  it  might  not  be  a  case  of  heredi- 
^  feeble-mindedness. 

Since  many  normal  children  are  delivered  by  the  use  of  in- 
struments with  more  or  less  temporary  deformity  to  the  head 
but  without  any  effect  upon  the  mentality,  it  is  unreasonable 
^  conclude,  in  those  cases  where  there  is  both  hereditary  feeble- 
^ndedness  and  history  of  instrumental  delivery,  that  the 
*^tter  is  the  cause  of  the  mental  deficiency.  It  is  only  logical 
^  conclude  that  the  hereditary  condition  is  the  causal  one,  and 
tte  other  a  mere  accident  superposed  upon  the  primal  condition 
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and  probably  without  any  special  effect  upon  it.  The 
true  of  any  other  supposed  cause  of  feeble-mindednes 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  the  sole  factor.  In  a  large  perc( 
cases  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  or  neuropathic  ance 
be  found  and  must  be  recognized  as  the  adequate  caus< 

ACCIDBNT 

Under  the  head  of  accident  we  have  grouped  all  th( 
that  seem  to  be  due  to  causes  that  might  have  been  pr 
both  those  acting  before  the  birth  of  the  child  and  thoj 
at,  and  after  the  birth.  See  pages  351  to  434.  These  al 
constitute  fifty-seven  cases,  or  19  %  of  our  total  numbe 

Twenty-five  cases  or  8.2  %  were  due  to  causes  actin 
birth;  of  these,  11  cases  (3.6%)  belong  to  the  Mongol 
and  have  been  set  aside  for  sp)ecial  discussion.  Thirty-t 
or  10.6  %  were  due  to  causes  acting  after  birth.  Of  t 
(S-3  %)  were  due  to  meningitis.  They  also  are  disci 
selves. 

ciDENTS  BEFORE  OR  AT  BiRTH.     This  group  comj 
(exclusive  of  Mongolians^  or  4.6  %  of  the  total 
351  to  366. 

The  causes  of  these  cases  will  be  found  with  the  histor 

« 

chart  and  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

Premature  birth 

Mother  seriously  ill  with  fever 

Father  a  potter,  suggesting  possible  lead  poisoning 

Mother  with  severe  mental  distress 

Difficult  birth  (one  partial  strangulation) 

Mother  very  ill  during  pregnancy 

Neglect  of  child  at  birth  in  order  to  save  the  mother 

Shock  to  mother 

Drugs  to  produce  miscarriage 

Absence  of  thyroid  gland  ^retinisn^ 

Instrumental  delivery 

Fall  of  the  molhex 
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It  should  be  understood  that  we  do  not  assert  that  these  were 
the  actual  or  sole  causes  of  the  feeble-mindedness  in  the  resp)ec- 
tive  cases.  They  have  been  put  into  this  group  because  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  other  possible  causes  and  these  ar^ 
supposed  to  be  the  frequent  causes  of  mental  defect. 

The  reader  who  studies  the  cases  may  conclude  that  many 
of  these  "causes"  are  entirely  inadequate  and  that  the  cases 
should  be  referred,  some  to  hereditary  feeble-mindedness,  others 
to  neuropathic  ancestors,  perhaps  others  left  without  any  assign- 
able cause. 
The  fact  that  only  4.6  %  of  our  cases  are  left  as  possibly  due 

[    to  these  causes  is  in  itself  somewhat  surprising  when  formerly 

[     some  of  the  things  here  mentioned  have  been  credited  with  caus- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  feeble-mindedness. 

,        Many  people  suppose   that   a  goodly   proportion  of  feeble- 
mindedness is  produced  by  the  carelessness  of  physicians  in  the 

I     use  of  instruments  at  the  birth  of  the  child.  It  certainly  is  striking 
that  only  one  of  our  337  cases  remains  to  be  accounted  for  in  this 
Way.    It  is  true  that  we  have  histories  of  instrumental  deliveries 
in  28  cases  but  other  more  probable  causes  are  always  present. 
Fourteen  are  in  the  Hereditary  Group,  4  in  the  Neuropathic  and 
10  m  the  Accident.    In  very  few  of  these  cases  isThe  use  of  in- 
struments even  assigned  as  the  cause  by  the  parents  or  physician. 
If  a  family  is  notoriously  feeble-minded  thruout  its  branches  it 
^  illogical  to  ascribe  a  particular  case  of  feeble-mindedness  in 
Aat  family  to  the  use  of  instruments.     Whether  a  mother's  fall 
ttree  weeks  before  the  birth  of  a  child  can  account  for  the  child's 
'^ing  feeble-minded  is  certainly  questionable.     The  same  thing 
^ay  be  said  of  the  mental  shock  to  the  mother.     Of  course  the 
^^y  basis  upon  which  such  theories  are  at  all  tenable  is  that  the 
M  or  the  shock  has  interflred  with  the  normal  metabolism  of 
^e  mother,  with  the  consequence  that  the  fetus  is  not  nourished 
^d  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  child 
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When  one  thinks  of  the  enormous  number  of  premature  births 
that  do  not  result  in  defective  children,  the  difficulties  at  birth, 
the  partial  strangulation,  the  shock,  both  mental  and  physical 
that  mothers  go  thru  and  yet  the  children  bom  are  perfectly 
normal,  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  difference  must  lie  in 
the  differences  in  the  stocks  themselves,  —  that  a  good  stock 
can  invariably  withstand  an  immense  amount  of  accident, 
while  a  poor  stock  requires  only  a  slight  shock  to  throw  it  over 
into  the  abnormal  side. 

These  facts  and  figures  seem  to  comp>el  us  to  conclude  that 
such  causes  as  listed  under  accidents  before  or  at  birth  have  a 
very  small  influence  upon  the  question  of  feeble-mindedness, 
and  that  we  have  in  all  (if  these  cases  a  substratum  of  hereditary 
defect,  occurring  in  a  stock,  norinaf  indeed  in  itself,  but  so  near 
the  borderline  that  a  small  additional  shock  produces  marked 
defect.  All  these  considerations  emphasize  the  little  we  know 
about  such  matters  and  the  great  need  of  careful  investigation. 

The  Mongolian  Group 

One  of  the  most  clearly  defined  and  the  best  known  group  of 
defectives  is  that  designated  by  the  term  Mongolian,  so  called 
from  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  the  Asiatic  t)^  of  coun- 
tenance, the  slanting  eyes  and  round  face.  Their  other  char- 
acteristics are  short  stubby  fingers,  rather  a  dry,  rough  skin, 
poor  circulation,  a  decided  lack  of  the  occipital  protuberance, 
the  cranium  giving  the  appearance  of  a  straight  line  up  from  the 
neck,  and  usually,  especially  in  the  older  cases,  there  is  a  deeply 
furrowed  tongue. 

As  a  rule  there  is  only  one  defective  in  the  family  where  the 
Mongolians  occur.  They  come  more  often  from  the  better 
families.  It  is  generally  agreed  tha#the  condition  is  congenital 
and  is  due  to  something  which  iptprf<>fe<;  with  prpnatA)  Hpyfifop- 
ment.  Both  Dr.  Shuttleworth  and  Dr.  Carson  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  are  very  fr^qngptly  thft  lyt  bom  ii 
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rathw  largy   familipf; ;    the   imp|ir5ttion    is  tl\^t   the   Condition  . 
iji  HiiA  tn  iitififfn^  exhaustion  whereby  the  mother  is  not  able  to 
{^png  *^^a.  pfFcpring  \^  fuU  development.    When  they  are  not  the 
last  t)om  it  is  often  found  that  there  has  been  <\om#^  fj^^f^rp^^  pKy^ 

pi  nr  mmfg}  ^]\^};^  \r^  the  mother  whirh  may  have  temporarily 
ijfprf<>r^  mfh  fliA  prof-reative  function.  (-^  ^\o/^  Jia^af^O^V¥s^ J 

We  have  collected  from  other  institutions  statistics  on  332 

cases  of   Mongolianism.     In  294  of  these,  where  the  order  of 

birth  was  known,  we  found  151  cases  where  the  child  was  the  last 

bom  in  families  of  more  than  one.    This  is  51  %.  "^ 

It  has  sometimes  been  claimed  that  MongoUanism  is  due  to 

the  advanced  age  of  the  father  or  mother  at  the  birth  of  the 

child.     Of  the  332  children  above  referred  to  we  knew  the  age 

of  the  mother  in  295  cases  and  the  age  of  the  father  in  291 

cases. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  the  children 
according  to  the  age  of  the  parents :  the  upper  line  shows  the 
ages  of  the  parents ;  the  second  line  shows  the  number  of  children 
bom  to  fathers  of  the  various  ages ;  the  third  line,  the  number  of 
children  bom  to  the  mothers  of  the  various  ages. 

SHOWING  AGE   OF  PARENTS   AT  BIRTH  OF  MONGOLIAN  CHILDREN 

Parents'  age 16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 

No.  of  children  bom  when 

the  father  is  of  the  given 

age 2,    I,    7,    6,    3,    9,    8,  10,    4, 

No.  of  children  bom  when 

the   mother   is  of   the 

given  age 2,    i,    5,    2,    6,10,    6,    5,    3,    8,10,    9,    7, 

Parents'  age 29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41, 

No.  of  children  bom  when 

the  father  is  of  the  given 

age 6,  10,    3,  16,    8,  10,    9,    7,    8,  16,    7,  20,  12, 

No.  of  children  bom  when 

the  mother  is  of    the 

given  age 6,    8,    6,    4,    9,    8,  15,  12,  14,  15,  15,  39,  21, 
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SHOWING  AGE  OF  PARENTS  AT  BIRTH   OF  MONGOLIAN  CHILDREN  —  Continued 

Parents'  age 42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  5©,  5i,  52,  53.  54, 

No.  of  children  bom  when 

the  father  is  of  the  given 

age 13,  13,  16,    8,    7,    8,    9,    8,    8,    5,    i,    3,   2, 

No.  of  children  bom  when 

the   mother   is   of   the 

given  age 14,    8,    8,  10,    2,    4,    p,    o,    i,    o,    i,    o,   o, 

Parents'  age 55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  63 

No.  of  children  bom  when 

the  father  is  of  the  given 

age 2,    o,    I,    I,    3,    I  Total  —  Father  291 

No.  of  children  bom  when 

the   mother   is  of    the 

given  age 1,0,0,0,0,0  Total  —  Mother  295 

The  table  shows  clearly  that  Mongolian  children  are  bom  at 
all  the  ages  during  the  child-bearing  period ;  that  fathers  may 
beget  Mongolians  at  any  age  from  20  to  63.  As  to  whether  the 
proportion  of  children  bom  at  any  given  age  of  parents  is 
greater  for  Mongolians,  we  cannot  say  from  this  table,  ffor^ 
does  this  show  whether  great  disparity  in  the  ages  of  the  father 
or  mother  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  number  of 
children  bom  when  the  mother  is  40  is  much  higher  than  at 
any  other  age.    This  may  or  may  not  be  significant. 

Mongolian  children  are  supposed  to  be  short-lived ;   we  have 
made  a  table  of  the  present  ages  of  these  332  Mongolian  children. 

LHstribuiions  of  Ages  of  Mongolians 
Of  332  Cases  now  living  in  Institutions,  the  ages  are  as  follows: 

Chronological  age:  5,  6,    7,    8,    9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
Number  of  cases:     2,  9,  17,  22,  23,  26,  22,  30,  19,  25,  17,  19,  14,  16,  11, 

Chronological  age:  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
Number  of  cases :     6,    7,    4,    5,    5,    5,    3,    2,    3,    3,    3,    2,     o,    i,   _ 

Chronological  age :    34,  35,  36,  39,  4c,  53 

Number  of  cases :       3,    4,    i,    i,    i,    i  Total  —  332 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mentality  of  Mongolian  im- 
beciles is  almost  always  that  of  a  four  year  old  child.  In  the  group 
here  at  the  Training  School  numbering  eleven  cases  eight  have  the 
.  mentality  of  four ;  one  is  six ;  one  five ;  one  is  two.  This  fact  of 
their  being  practically  of  the  same  mentality  and  of  very  striking 
physical  resemblance  to  each  other  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
definite  time  in  fetal  life  when  the  arrest  takes  place. 

Charts  250-260  inclusive  are  those  of  Mongolians.  While 
they  show  many  degrees  of  completeness  and  complica- 
tions with  other  conditions  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
causal  of  feeble-mindedness  they  as  a  whole  merely  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Mongolian  condition  is  itself  not  heredi- 
tary nor  is  it  surely  due  to  a  neuropathic  condition  of 
the  ancestors,  tho  careful  study  frequently  reveals  more 
or  less  nervous  disturbance  in  the  ancestry./  While  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  cause  whatever  it  is  of  Mon- 
gplianism  should  not  act  upon  the  low  grade  families,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  rarely  does,  and  practically  all  of  our  cases  are 
from  the  better  type.  This  was  strikingly  impressed  upon  the 
writer  from  a  study  of  the  children  in  the  special  classes  in  New 
York  City  schools.  Those  classes  in  schools  in  the  upper  west 
side  and  other  better  sections  of  New  York  City  were  found  to 
possess  on  the  average  about  one  Mongolian  in  every  class; 
whereas  on  the  lower  east  side  and  other  classes  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  city  few  or  no  Mongolians  were  found. 

Chart  259  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  what  is  often  found 
^  these  families.  Here  is  a  family  where  we  have  been  able  to  get 
^curate  information  in  regard  to  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
^duals.  They  proved  to  be  normal  and  rather  exceptionally  free 
from  other  troubles.  The  paternal  grandfather  had  no  palate  and 
^  paternal  aunt  was  affected  with  what  is  spoken  of  as  religious 
^^^ia.  Among  the  sibs  of  our  boy  two  died  in  infancy  and  there 
^^  one  miscarriage.  The  fact  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  in- 
state that  there  is  some  kind  of  physical  peculiarity  va.  iVsfc 
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families  where  Mongolianism  occurs,  but  it  is  usually  obscure  and 
frequently  not  more  marked  than  would  be  foimd  in  many  good 
faniilies.  At  the  present  time  metabolism  studies  of  these  cases 
seem  likely  to  throw  the  most  light  upon  this  difficult  problem. 
Chart  260  shows  alcoholism  in  the  father  and  epilepsy  in  a 
maternal  aunt.  Chart  253  shows  -alcoholism  in  the  paternal 
grand-uncle,  —  which  is  too  far  away  to  be  significant.  Two 
other  charts  also  show  alcoholism  more  or  less  remote.  Chart  258 
shows  paralysis  in  the  mother.  Two  charts  show  apoplexy  and 
two  others  show  insanity,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  patient 
Chart  255  shows  syphilis,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in 
no  way  related  to  the  Mongolian  case.  Chart  257  shows 
much  nerve  disease  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character.  If  sudi 
conditions  were  found  usually  in  the  families  of  the  Mongolians 
we  should  be  compelled  to  look  to  the  nervous  system  itseHas 
the  seat  of  the  trouble,  but  as  will  be  seen  this  is  not  the  rule. 

It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  the  presence  of  a  mentally 
defective  child  of  the  Mongolian  type  is  a  certificate  that  there 
are  no  other  mental  defectives  in  the  family.  There  are  however 
four  of  the  families  that  do  show  other  defectives.  Of  these 
four,  No.  250  shows  a  niece  of  the  patient  who  is  feeble-minded 
and  another  one  that  is  questionably  normal.  It  is  entirely  pos^ 
sible  that  the  feeble-mindedness  in  these  two  nieces  may  have  come 
in  thru  the  mother's  family.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  determine 
enough  about  this  family  to  draw  conclusions.  No.  256  is  still 
further  removed.  A  second  cousin  is  feeble-minded  but  his  father 
was  a  suicide  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  defect  came  from 
that  side  of  the  house  and  is  not  in  the  blood  of  our  patient  at  all- 
Chart  25s  shows  three  cases  of  mental  defect :  one  is  ^ 
imcle  of  our  Mongolian  boy.  Another  is  a  cousin  of  our  boy, 
a  meningitic  case,  also  in  the  Institution.  When  we  look 
at  his  ancestry,  however,  we  find  that  his  paternal  grandfather 
and  grandmother  were  both  syphilitic,  the  former  being  also 
alcoholic ;  so  that  unless  we  are  willing  to  discard  syphilis  in  the 
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parents  and  meningitis  in  the  child  as  causes  of  feeble-minded- 

ness  there  is  no  logical  reason  to  connect  these  two  cases  as 

liaving  the  same  origin. 

Chart  252  is  an  interesting  one  since  it  also  shows  two 
other  defectives,  but  careful  observation  shows  that  these  are 
only  distantly  related  second  cousins  and  are  the  offspring 
of  a  very  unusual  combination ;  their  paternal  grandparents 
seere  second  cousins  and  also  the  maternal  grandparents,  and 
he  two  grandmothers  were  sisters  and  the  two  grandfathers 
>rothers;  it  would  seem  evident  that  if  there  was  any  defect 
ti  this  family  anywhere  it  would  certainly  come  to  the  surface 
is  the  result  of  such  inbreeding. 

On  the  whole,  while  it  is  possible  to  make  the  generalization 
hat  in  the  families  of  Mongolian  imbeciles  there  are  always  some 
idividuals  who  show  morbid  characteristics,  yet  these  are 
isually  so  slight  and  often  so  far  removed  that  it  may  well  be 
ontended  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  condition,  and 
ire  may  accept  what  has  been  held  as  the  probable  truth  by  all 
hose  who  have  studied  Mongolianism ;  namely,  that  the  sole 
nd  adequate  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  condition  of  the  mother 
luring  pregnancy.  But  what  caused  the  abnormal  condition 
►f  the  mother  ? 

Accidents  after  Birth.  There  are  32  of  these,  16  of  which 
ire  meningitis.  The  remaining  16  constitute  5.3  %  of  our 
^ases,  Nos.  261-276  inclusive. 

The  causes  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Blow  on  the  head  i  Fall  on  the  head  3 

Scarlet  fever  2  Alcohol  i 

Beri-beri  i  Drugs  i 

Convulsions  (possibly  epileptic)  2  *  Whooping-cough  i 

Infantile  paralysis  2  Measles  i 

Typhoid  fever  i 

^The  infantile  paralysis  which  is  mentioned  in  two  cases  is  in  all  probability 
^  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a  hemiplegia  or 
I  diplegia  occurring  in  early  infancy. 
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Comments  made  on  the  group  supposed  to  be  due  to  acddente 
before  or  at  birth,  might  be  repeated  for  this  group.    While  on 
the  whole  it  seems  that  these  assigned  causes  have  a  better  basis 
than  in  the  former  group,  yet  the  question  must  still  be  raised 
whether,  for  example,  the  blow  on  the  head  was  actually  the  cause 
of  the  defect,  or  whether  beri-beri  can  cause  feeble-mindedness. 
It  is  again  significant  that  out  of  all  of  our  cases  only  5.3  % 
can  be  assigned  to  those  commonly  assumed  causes.    There  is 
only  one  case  assigned  to  measles;    one  to  whooping-cough. 
Why  does  whooping-cough,  even, a  very  severe  attack,  leave  one 
child  feeble-minded  while  it  does  not  leave  the  great  majority 
feeble-minded  ?    Many  a  child  has  had  a  most  severe  attack  of 
measles,  his  life  being  barely  saved,  and  yet  he  has  not  had  his 
mentality  affected  in  the  least.     Of  course  if  a  child  with  whoop- 
ing-cough has  a  paroxysm  severe  enough  to  cause  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  fact  in  these  cases,  we 
see  before  us  an  adequate  cause  for  the  condition.     But  why  does 
this  child's  blood-vessel  burst  when  others  do  not  ?    The  answer 
I  can  only  be  that  there  is  a  constitutional  weakness  of  the  vascular 
Isystem  which  allows  of  a  rupture  here  and  not  in  other  instances. 

So  we  are  led  back  again  to  the  thot  that  we  have  in  these  cases 
instances  of  defective  organism  where  a  special  stress  has  thrown 
it  over  into  the  abnormal  group.  For  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  we  need  much  more  study ;  we  need  autopsies  on  all 
cases  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  supposed  brain  lesion  is 
actually  present  or  the  arrest  of  development  of  brain  cells  had 
really  occurred  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  accoimt  for  the  con- 
dition. We  need  chemical  studies  to  discover  whether  the  metab- 
olism has  been  interfered  with,  so  that  as  a  result  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  brain  cells  has  been  rendered  inadequate. 

With  such  studies  before  us  we  should  perhaps  be  able  to  say 
whether  these  assigned  causes  are  really  adequate  or  not;  and 
knowing  the  cause  we  might  be  in  a  way  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences in  these  ace\detv\ja.V  c^s.^s*. 
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iew  of  the  small  percentage  of  cases  ascribable  to  these 
ts  in  comparison  with  the  much  larger  percentages  given 
rs,  one  is  led  to  question  whether  in  those  cases  all  possible 
lave  been  considered,  and  whether  more  plausible  reasons 
►t  been  omitted;  whether  the  family  history  if  studied 
ases  might  not  have  shown  a  great  percentage  of  cases 
ditary  feeble-mindedness  with  the  whooping-cough  or 
as  merely  a  coincidence. 

Meningitis 

ill  the  diseases  or  accidental  conditions  credited  with 
luses  of  mental  defectiveness,  probably  spinal  meningitis 
surest  and  most  frequent.    Surest  because  the  causal 

can  be  so  easily  and  convincingly  traced  that  there 
no  doubt.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  other  so-called 
tal  causes.  With  measles  as  with  a  fall  from  the  high- 
ith  whooping-cough  or  with  a  blow  on  the  head,  we  are 
,lly  always  more  or  less  in  doubt  and  we  fall  back  upon 

causes  because  we  know  of  nothing  else. 
5  case  of  meningitis  however  we  not  only  have  a  disease 
jrized  by  inflammation  of  the  membranes  surrounding  the 
id  spinal-cord,  which  inflammation  and  disturbance  may 
5  conveyed  to  the  tissues  of  the  nerve  centers  themselves, 
[night  be  expected  to  cause  trouble,  but  we  can  also  see 
:urately  the  result.  The  child  who  recovers  from  spinal 
tis  immediately  shows  his  mental  defect,  and  there  is  no 
rom  the  conviction  that  it  was  due  directly  to  the  disease. 
1  meningitis  has  in  the  past  been  a  common  disease  and 
atal,  the  morbidity  running  as  high  as  75  %  while  of  the 
10  survived  about  97  %  became  mentally  defective.  (It 
I  estimated  that  only  3  %  of  those  who  survive  meningitis 
with  normal  intelligence.)  Under  the  newer  treatment 
disease  however  mortality  has  been  reduced  to  25%. 
Feet  this  has  had  upon  the  mentality  it  is  as  yet  too  early 
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to  determine.  If  the  75  %  who  now  survive  are  mentally  defec 
tive  to  the  same  degree  as  formerly,  then  the  value  of  the  newei 
treatment  may  fairly  be  questioned.  However,  it  is  to  b< 
hoped  that  this  treatment  saves  the  injury  to  the  brain  so  that 
most  if  not  all  of  those  who  recover  wiU  recover  with  a  normaJ 
mind. 

We  find  among  our  cases  16,  or  5.3  %,  that  are  clearly  due  to 
meningitis.  See  Charts  277  to  292  inclusive.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  descriptions  of  these  cases  thfey  arewery  largely  of  low 
grade.  There  are  two  cases  who  haVfe  the  mentality  of  a  nor- 
mal child  of  10;  one  case  a  mentality  of  fg;  one  7;  one  5; 
one  4.    The  rest  are  i,  2  or  3.  y^ 

Charts  286  and  287  show  remarkably  clean  normal  families, 
with  no  alcoholism,  syphilis,  insanity,  epilepsy  or  other  disease 
or  condition  that  could  possibly  account  for  the  mental  defect 
Even  if  we  were  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  meningitis  U 
produce  the  result,  these  cases  would  go  a  long  way  toward  estab 
lishing  the  causal  relation. 

Charts  278  and  288  are  also  remarkably  clear.  In  th 
former  the  father  was  alcoholic;  in  the  latter,  there  was 
paternal  grandfather  who  died  of  paralysis,  and  a  matems 
grandfather  who  was  insane.  If  these  conditions  had  any  infli) 
ence  upon  their  respective  descendants  it  did  not  show  except  i 
our  two  children.     Chart  288  contains  43  normal  people. 

The  remaining  charts  show  various  complications  with  othc 
diseases  and  various  grades  and  types  of  families.  In  some  case 
there  are  conditions  that  are  quite  as  bad  as  we  find  in  som 
families  where  there  is  no  meningitis ;  in  such  cases  of  course  i 
is  not  possible  to  say  which  was  the  more  potent  factor  in  causio, 
the  mental  defect,  the  meningitis  or  the  morbid  conditions. 

In  four  cases  there  are  other  mental  defectives  in  the  famil> 
and  in  such  relation  to  the  patient  that  it  might  seem  possibl 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  probably  hereditary  feeble-mindedness 
The  first  of  these  is  Case  284,  already  discussed  in  the  sectioi 
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OD  Mongolianism.  On  this  chart  it  is  seen  that  Ira  I.  is  a  Mongo- 
lian imbecile,  but  Fred  K.  is  a  defective  who  has  had  meningitis. 
Besides  this,  Fred's  younger  brother  is  also  feeble-minded,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  father  was  a  moron,  which  would  point 
strongly  toward  an  hereditary  condition.  (See  revised  chart, 
page  32.)  The  mentality  of  the  paternal  grandparents  has  been 
undetermined  —  both  were  syphilitic;  the  grandfather  was 
alcoholic.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  this  case  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  meningitis  group  on  the  ground  that  Fred  K.  would 
have  been  feeble-minded  even  had  he  not  had  meningitis. 

Case  282  shows  the  father  of  Luella  was  feeble-minded.  We 
know  nothing  more  about  him  and  while  it  is  possible  that  his 
condition  may  also  have  been  an  accident;  on  the  other  hand  it 
may  have  been  hereditary  and  Luella  may  be  an  hereditary  case 
of  feeble-mindedness,  and  should  be  thrown  out  like  the  preced- 
ing case. 

However  again  we  are  not  warranted  in  doing  this,  since  all 
that  is  imcertain  while  the  meningitis  is  sure. 

Case  279  shows  a  maternal  grand-uncle  feeble-minded,  while 
the  father  and  paternal  grandfather  were  paralytic.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  family  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  a  case  of 
hereditary  feeble-mindedness. 

Case  289  is  also  a  somewhat  doubtful  one  from  the  heredi- 
tary standpoint,  esp)ecially  as  David's  cousin  also  had  meningitis. 
This  chart  well  illustrates  a  principle  that  we  need  to  bear  in 
mind  in  many  other  cases.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a 
neuropathic  ancestry  here.  When  we  consider  the  paralysis, 
the  fact  that  one  woman  is  marked  "erratic,"  another  one 
disappeared,  one  is  neurotic,  one  is  delicate  and  has  poor  sight, 
and  another  woman  has  had  four  miscarriages  and  two  children 
died  in  infancy,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  there  is  a  neuro- 
pathic condition  in  this  family  which  only  needs  a  little  additional 
stimulus  to  throw  it  over  into  positive  abnormality.  Perhaps 
even  a  mild  -case  of  meningitis  would  cause  mental  defect  here, 
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whereas,  it  would  not  cause  it  in  a  healtiiier  stock.  If  we  omit 
the  two  cases  where  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  condition  is 
hereditary,  we  still  have  14  cases  or  4.6  %,  so  that  so  far  as  our 
data  are  concerned  the  fact  seems  to  be  established  that  about 
5  %  of  the  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  may  be  attributed  to  this 
scourge,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Besides  these  cases  that  we  attribute  definitely  to  meningitis 
there  are  12  cases  of  meningitis  in  the  Hereditary  Group.  In  s 
of  these  meningitis  was  the  cause  assigned  by  the  parents. 

There  were  3  in  the  Neuropathic  Group  and  3  in  the  Accident 
but  they  were  not  due  to  the  meningitis. 

Of  the  hereditary  and  neuropathic  cases  nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined. Of  the  three  in  the  Accident  Group  we  know  that  they 
were  feeble-minded  before  the  attack  of  meningitis. 

NO   CAUSE   DISCOVERED 

The  last  of  the  classified  cases  is  a  small  group  of  eight  family 
histories  in  which  there  is  no  cause  apparent  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  each  history  is  fairly  complete.     Charts  293-300. 

Five  of  these  cases  have  paralysis  in  one  or  both  of  the  grand- 
parents. This  raises  the  question  of  a  possible  causal  relation 
between  paralysis  and  feeble-mindedness.  This  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  chapter  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  here  are  five  cases  that  have  nothing  else  that 
can  be  considered  as  a  cause.  K  the  paralysis  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, these  cases  must  be  counted  with  the  three  to  be  dis- 
cussed next. 

Spontaneous  ORiqiN.  The  cases  of  hereditary  feeble-minded- 
ness give  rise  to  the  question  —  how  did  it  begin  ?  For  Daven- 
port's answer  the  reader  may  be  interested  to  look  at  his  artide 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January,  191 2. 

Before  biology  had  attained  to  its  present  views  we  should 
have  been  content  to  state  that  feeble-mindedness  may  begin 
at  any  time  in  any  faroily,  'ag_a  sport,  aj^mant,  a  mutatioi 
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While  we  are  no  longer  content  with  that  answer,  realizing  that 
this  only  pushes  the  question  farther  back,  we  are  nevertheless 
interested  to  see  how  many  cases  out  of  our  total  number  seem 
to  be  sports  or  variants,  that  is,  with  no  assignable  cause,  and 
yet  under  conditions  of  which  all  the  facts  seem  to  be  known. 

In  our  300  cases  there  are  3  cases  of  this  character.  No.  298, 
—  that  of  a  colored  child,  and  Nos.  299,  300,  white  children. 
These  are  all  well  filled  charts  with  practically  nothing  to  account 
For  the  defect.  Such  charts  look  as  tho  it  were  a  question  of 
^ntaneous  feeble-mindedness. 

No.  298  to  be  sure,  has  another  case  of  feeble-mindedness  in 
ie  family,  but  this  case  also  has  epilepsy,  and  we  have  been 
inable  to  determine  whether  the  mental  defect  is  the  result  of 
he  epilepsy,  or  whether  the  epilei>sy  was  grafted  on  to  a  defective 
idividual.  The  fraternity  of  Nancy  H.  looks  as  tho  there  were 
ome  definite  cause  acting  which  has  resulted  in  the  non- viability 
f  at  least  five  of  the  oflfspring.  The  case  is  not  as  conclusive  as 
he  next  two. 

Case  299  shows  a  large  number  of  perfectly  normal  people, 
"here  is  alcoholism  in  both  grandfathers,  but  if  this  has  any 
ausal  relation  to  the  case  of  feeble-mindedness  it  is  strange  that 
t  has  aflfected  only  one  of  the  fifteen  children.  It  is  doubtful  if 
iny  one  would  assume  that  the  alcohol  had  anything  to  do  with 
he  case. 

In  Case  300,  there  is  not  even  alcohol.  There  are  some 
rumors,  but  tumor  has  never  been  suggested  as  a  cause  of  feeble- 
mindedness nor  is  it  indicative  of  a  degenerate  or  a  neuropathic 
amily.  Therefore,  Eunice  G.  also  stands  as  a  case  '^without 
I  cause." 

In  such  cases  we  have  only  two  alternatives,  either  they  are 
^ases  of  sp>ontaneous  development  of  feeble-mindedness,  or  there 
s  an  adequate  cause,  either  in  bad  heredity  which  does  not 
4ow  because  it  has  been  recessive,  or  in  some  accidental  cause 
^Mch  has  not  been  recorded  because  forgotten  ot  peiV^^a.^^  '3.!^ 
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apparently  insignificant  that  it  is  not  recognized.  Which  of 
these  two  is  the  correct  view  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  could 
of  course  be  tested  if  these  feeble-minded  individuals  were  to 
marry  and  we  could  infer  from  the  character  of  the  offspring 
whether  the  defect  was  an  inherited  or  acquired  one.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worthy  to  note,  that  we  have  never  yet  found  any 
cases,  either  in  this  Institution  or  others  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  learn,  where  a  line  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness 
seems  to  have  had  its  beginning.  That  is  to  say,  no  chart  has 
ever  been  constructed  where  it  is  possible  to  say,  that  here  it  is 
evident  that  the  feeble-mindedness  began  and  here  we  see  it  has 
been  transmitted. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  these  three  cases  are  all  of  so 
low  grade  that  they  never  would  marry  even  tho  they  were  not 
in  the  Institution.  If  297  cases  have  been  settled,  leaving  only 
three  undetermined,  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  we  could  dig  a 
little  deeper  we  could  find  an  adequate  cause  for  these  three. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  our  data  offer  practically  no  evidence 
of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness.  This, 
like  so  many  other  problems  connected  with  th^  subject,  must 
wait  for  further  study  and  observations  on  these  families  in  future 
generations.  The  families  which  we  have  investigated  should  be 
carefully  watched  for  years  to  come. 

UNCLASSIFIED   CASES 

There  remain  27  families  in  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
sufficient  accurate  information  to  warrant  even  a  guess  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  feeble-mindedness  of  the  child  that  is  with  us. 

Lest  it  might  seem  that  we  have  thrown  these  cases  out 
without  giving  due  weight  to  the  facts  they  contain,  we  give 
a  brief  consideration  to  the  conditions  prevalent  in  these 
families. 

There  is  the  group  in  which  some  member  in  direct  line  was 
alcoholic.    These  ate  casi^  '^01-^07.    With  the  exception  of 
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Case  307  which  has  a  mentality  of  two,  these  are  all  quite 
high  grade  —  six,  seven  or  eight  years  of  mentality. 

A  glance  at  these  charts  will  show  the  reader  that  there  is  no 
logical  argument  for  alcohol  as  the  cause  of  the  condition.  In 
Case  303  the  father  was  alcoholic  but  neither  his  nor  his 
parents'  mental  condition  is  determined.  The  mother  is  ac- 
ORuited  normal  with  a  question,  and  her  parents  are  also  un- 
determined. It  is  entirely  possible  that  there  might  have  been 
ieeble-mindedness  on  dther  or  both  sides  and  that  this  is  a  case 
«f  true  heredity. 

Case  301  may  seem  a  little  stronger  because  all  of  the  grand- 
paients  are  normal,  but  since  the  condition  of  mental  defect  may 
skip  a  generation,  the  defect  may  be  in  the  parents  of  Gus  G. 
vho  are  undetermined  mentally,  and  here  would  be  a.  case  of 
tnie  heredity.  Any  argument  that  might  be  thot  to  prevail  for 
the  alcoholism  of  the  father  is  certainly  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
fcy  his  first  wife  he  had  no  feeble-minded  children,  but  on  the 
ontrary  two  normals.  The  two  deaths  in  infancy  may  possibly 
be  credited  to  the  alcohol. 

Case  306  is  interesting.  The  father  is  not  only  alcoholic 
Int  insane.  The  insanity  is  more  likely  to  be  closely  connected 
irith  Frankie's  condition  than  the  alcohol.  If  one  tried  to  main- 
tain that  the  alcohol  were  the  more  potent  cause,  one  is  met  by 
the  fact  that  Frankie's  uncle  who  was  also  alcoholic,  marrying  a 
normal  woman,  had  a  normal  child.  Certainly  that  case  fairly 
<fisets  Frankie's. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  rest  of  the  seven  cases  that 
offers  anything  stronger  as  an  argument.  Neither  is  the  argu- 
ment stronger  when  the  whole  group  is  considered ;  we  have  to 
'Onember  that  this  total  group  numbers  seven  out  of  327  cases, 
^e  conclude  that  we  are  committing  no  fallacy  of  composition 
*i»en  we  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  alcohol 
h  the  cause  of  feeble-mindedness  in  these  cases.  Then  we  recall 
^  well-known  fact  that  thousands  of  people  are  alcoholic  who 
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have  no  feeble-minded  children,  we  are  ready  to  go  further  and 
to  conclude  that  in  these  cases  not  only  is  there  no  evidence,  but 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  the  alcohol  is  the 
cause. 

Cases  308  and  309  have  been  put  together  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  syphilis  as  the  causal  factor.  In  neither  of  these  do 
we  have  a  history  of  syphilis,  altho  in  No.  308  the  family  physi- 
cian thinks  that  the  father  was  syphilitic.  In  both  of  them, 
however,  the  condition  of  the  children  is  one  that  physicians 
everywhere  recognize  as  characteristic  of  syphilitic  parentage, 
namely,  the  non-viable  and  defective  children. 

In  No.  308  there  were  two  miscarriages,  one  was  feeble-minded 
and  one  died  in  infancy,  while  in  309  two  died  in  infancy,  one  was 
feeble-minded,  one  died  at  age  of  nine  and  one  at  the  age  of  1 
three. 

Except  for  this  recognized  fact  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  children,  there  is  no  argument  in  these  charts  that  syphilis 
is  the  cause  of  the  condition,  hence  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
individuals  whose  condition  is  imdetermined  may  have  been 
feeble-minded  and  these  might  therefore  be  cases  of  true  heredity. 

Cases  310  and  311  have  apoplexy  in  the  grandparents.  It 
would  seem  as  tho  this  condition  might  p>ossibly  be  a  con- 
tributing cause  in  these  two  cases,  altho  of  course  as  with  all- 
of  the  charts  in  this  group,  the  number  of  people  whose  con- 
dition is  undetermined  leaves  it  open  to  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  may  not  be  either  hereditary  feeble-mindedness 
or  other  serious  neuropathic  conditions  in  the  ancestors  which 
would  account  for  the  condition. 

There  remain  16  cases  where  the  data  are  too  scanty  to  make  it 
possible  to  suggest  any  cause  whatever  —  Cases  312-327. 

The  reader  will  find  after  perusing  these  charts  that  some  of 
them  suggest  some  probability  of  their  being  hereditary  feeble- 
mindedness, others  neuropathic,  others  perhap>s  accident. 

No.  327  ior  example,  has  cancer  in  the  maternal  grandfather, 
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but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  slightest  indication  that 
cancer  is  in  any  way  connected  with  feeble-mindedness. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  tuberculosis  which  occurs  on 
several  of  these  charts  as  well  as  in  many  others.  We  have  kept 
the  record  of  tuberculosis  very  carefully  but  the  closest  study 
fails  to  reveal  any  causal  connection  between  that  and  feeble- 
mindedness. 

Case  314.  This  is  not  a  case  of  feeble-mindedness  and  strictly 
~  does  not  belong  in  this  book,  but  we  have  kept  it  in  as  a  good 
illustration  of  the  problem. 

This  child  was  brot  to  The  Training  School  as  feeble-minded, 
but  a  careful  study  of  his  early  history  shows  clearly  that  he  is 
not  suffering  from  feeble-mindedness  but  from  insanity;  that 
he  was  normal  almost  up  to  adolescence.  It  is  further  interest- 
ing in  this  connection  that  a  study  of  his  family  history  reveals 
no  feeble-mindedness  but  does  show  some  insanity  in  distant 
branches,  also  alcoholism,  sexual  immorality  and  brain  disease  — 
"paralysis." 

This  case  is  further  suggestive  as  being  very  like  the  cases, 
that  are  occa^onally  seen  in  Institutions  and  spoken  of  as  idiots 
savants  and  this  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  suggestion  made 
by  Dr.  Femald  that  idiots  savants  are  probably  not  feeble- 
minded but  cases  of  dementia  prxcox  or  other  forms  of  in- 
sanity. 


CHAPTER  V 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  DATA 

In  the  following  pages  are  presented  various  groupings  of  tl 
facts  given  in  the  case  histories  and  such  tabular  statements 
will  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  most  important  relatio 
ships  of  those  facts. 

Table  I  shows  the  average  number  of  persons  represented  • 
the  family  charts  of  each  group.  The  actual  number  vari 
greatly,  being  determined  partly  by  the  niunber  of  members 
the  family  that  can  be  foimd,  partly  by  the  importance  or  la 
of  it,  of  collateral  branches.  As  a  rule  we  have  attempted 
follow  each  family  until  it  was  apparent  that  more  exteasi 
survey  would  not  throw  any  further  light  on  causes. 


Table  I 


Gftoups 

Familus 
(Chakts) 

TotalIndividuals 
ON  Chakts 

AvnAGsNb.o 
PcssoNS  pnOii 

Hereditary 

Probably  Hereditary  .     .     . 

Neuropathic 

Accident 

No  Cause 

Unclassified 

164 

34 

37 

57 
8 

27 

7937 
1252 

1348 
2086 

299 
789 

484 
36.8 

3M 
36.6 

37-3 
29.2  _ 

Totals 

327 

13711 

41.9 

It  is  interesting  to  see  from  the  Table  that  the  average  is  neai 
the  same,  36,  for  all  groups  save  the  hereditary  and  the  undas 
fied.  The  excess  in  the  former  is  easily  imderstood.  Wh 
many  feeble-minded  individuals  are  found  in  a  family  it  is  iinp< 
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0  trace  the  history  in  many  directions ;  back,  to  see  if  a  be- 
g  can  be  discovered ;  into  collateral  lines  to  see  the  effect 
aging  in  new  blood.  Hence  these  families  average  larger 
the  others.  There  are  6  families  (all  in  the  Hereditary 
1)  on  which  we  have  made  special  studies  and  the  number 
sons  runs  over  a  hundred  each.  In  two.  cases  it  is  over 
lundred.  One  of  these  is  the  Kallikak  Family '  —  not 
luced  here  except  in  the  statistics. 

fe  leave  out  these  6  large  families  our  average  number  of 
IS  per  chart  becomes  39.8  for  the  Hereditary  Group  and 
3r  the  total. 

h  individual  represented  on  the  chart  is  either:  Normal 
Feehle-minded  (F) ;  Questionably  Normal  (N  ?) ;  Ques- 
ily  Feeble-minded  (F  ?) ;  Cannot  be  decided  ( ?) ;  Unde- 
led  (Un.) ;  Died  in  infancy  (d.  inf.) ;  Miscarriage  (Mis.). 
have  made  no  attempt  to  observe  the  medical  distinction 
en  miscarriage  and  abortion.  Still  birth  is  a  miscarriage 
noaths.  Died  in  infancy  means  died  under  z  years. 
!  following  Tables  show  the  number  of  these  in  the  different 
s. 

Table  U 


. 

CIUTS 

Total  Fasom 

N 

F 

N^ 

F^ 

^ 

UN. 

c.™. 

HK. 

164 

7937 

1,12,1 

1717 

q,! 

^I 

1S3 

3601 

7'4 

a7S 

34 

1152 

3Q,1 

78 

9 

« 

6 

638 

74 

%b 

37 

1348 

^i6 

44 

8 

0 

It) 

633 

qj 

37 

57 

io86 

ijBo 

6q 

3 

3 

7 

,S.13 

■30 

33 

8 

JQ9 

ai7 

to 

0 

a 

0 

54 

»S 

3 

»7 

789 

358 

aa 

3 

0 

1 

42,1 

64 

Ul 

3»7 

'37" 

J996 

1946 

"5 

41 

"<■ 

5892 

io8g 

416 

;  1946  feeble-minded  are  by  sex  1041  males,  8S9  females 
6  sex  unknown. 

'See  The KMikak Family — Macmilkn,  igia. 
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Omitting  from  the  table  the  Unclassified  Group,  and  subtract- 
ing from  the  total  persons  in  each  group  the  miscarriages  and 
those  who  died  in  infancy,  we  have  the  following  Table  showii^ 
the  number  who  survived  the  second  year  and  the  percentage 
the  survivors  in  each  group  are  of  the  total  survivors,  and  the 
percentage  of  each  group  that  survived. 


Gmot 

Total  Pcuoni 

No.  WHO  SUXVtVED 

%orE*cBG«oop 

%  w«j  SoivntD 

Hereditary 
Probably  H. 
Neuropathic 
Accident    . 
No  Cause  . 

7937 
1251 
1348 
3086 
399 

6868 
ii'S 

I9I3 
381 

86.S 
89.0 
89.9 
91.7 
93-9 

60.3      ' 
9.7 
10.6 
16.7 

Totals 

13933 

11389 

83.0 

100.0 

Ilie  last  column  of  this  Table  shows  that  60.3  %  of  all  persorr 
charted  (except  as  above  noted)  are  in  the  Hereditary  Groug 
9.7%  are  in  the  Probably  Hereditary,  10.6%  are  in  the  Neur^ 
pathic,  16.7  %  are  in  the  Accident,  and  2.4%  are  in  the  No  Cau=- 
Group.  These  percentages  will  be  used  for  comparison  in  ]at>~ 
tables. 

These  &ve  fundamental  groups  (the  sixth,  being  the  unclassifie-  - 
is  omitted  from  most  of  our  Tables)  will  be  again  subdivided  f- 
study  purposes,  according  to  the  mentality  of  the  parents 
follows : 

The  first  letter  in  each  case  indicates  the  father. 

Both  feeble-minded  (abbreviated  F  —  F) ;  father  nomM.' 
mother  feeble-minded  (N  —  F) ;  the  reverse  (F  —  N) ;  fattx* 
undetermined  and  mother  normal  (Un.  —  N),  and  the  revexsi 
(N  —  Un.) ;  father  unknown  and  mother  feeble-minded  (Un.  — 
F),  and  the  reverse  (F  — Un.);  both  normal  (N  —  N);  hotb 
undetermined  (Vn.— Aiu.^-,  ifl»ft  ^youps  in  all. 
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Table  IV 

IG   IN    EACH    GROUP    THE  CONDITION    OF    THE    CHILDREN    FOR    EACH 

KIND  OF  MATING 

Hereditary  Group 


PA 

No.  OF 
Matxncs 

Total 

CBlLDftEN 

Per 
Mating 

CONDinOK  OP  Childesn 

££1 1  a 

%F 

%N 

%  d.  inf. 

%Mis. 

%Un. 

• 
•       1 

I.   . 
Jn 

144 

216 

54 

46 

100 

172 

100 

430 

749 

346 

1020 

247 

243 
470 

640 

Z^3 
2033 

5-2 
4.2 

4.7 
4.6 

5.3 
4.7 
3.7 
3.8 

4.7 

635 
49.1 

34.4 

35-2 
24.2 

7.2 
9.2 
7.0 

20.3 

0.8 

7.5 
19.0 

33-3 
58.2 

49.8 
65.0 
20.4 

24.4 

14.9 
9.2 
16.0 
lO.I 
16.4 

8.7 
10.7 

8.1 
9.4 

4.9 
2.6 

8.4 

9-3 
9.8 

5.7 
1.8 

2.1 

3-7 

306 

33-5 
26.3 

16.0 

20.0 

28.2 

17.7 

46.2 

Is. 

1345 

6131 

4-5 

27-3 

II-5 

4.9 

31.8 

Neuropathic  Group 


•        •        •         • 

34 

194 

• 

5-7 

10.8 

47-9 

14.4 

12.8 

13.9 

\  .  .  , 

64 

254 

4.0 

5-1 

57.0 

9.8 

5-1 

22.8 

•          •          • 

ZZ 

los 

3.2 

2.8 

76.1 

9.6 

1.9 

9.6 

rn.   .  . 

55 

251 

4.6 

2.7 

45.4 

6.7 

2.7 

42.2 

Is.   .   . 

186 

804 

4.3 

5-4 

53-7 

9.9 

5.8 

25.0 

Accident  Group 


•       •       •       • 

141 

670 

4.7 

6.5 

73.1 

9.4 

2.2 

8.6 

[. .  .  . 

92 

352 

Z'^ 

3.6 

78.9 

5.3 

6.5 

5.3 

•            •          •          • 

70 

224 

3-2 

0.8 

86.1 

3-1 

0.4 

9.3 

Jn.   .  . 

57 

249 

4-4 

2.8 

52.2 

10.8 

2.0 

32.1 

•      ■      •      • 

I 

6 

6.0 

16.6 

83.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Is.  .  . 

361 

1 501 

4.1 

4-4 

73.0 

7-7 

2.9 

11.8 
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Table  VJ  — Continued 

SHOWING  IN  EACH  GROUP  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  FOR  EACH 

KIND  OF  MATING 

No  Cause  Group 


Parents 


N— N  . 
Un.— N 
N— Un. 
Un,— Un. 


Totab 


No.  OF 
Mayings 


26 
12 
II 
II 


60 


Total 
cbildeen 


Per 

Mating 


128 

36 
26 

41 


231 


4.9 
3.0 
2.3 
3.7 


3.8 


%F 


6.2 
0.0 
0.0 
4.8 


4.3 


Condition  of  Cbildrkm 


%N 


77-3 

94-4 

1 00.0 

80.4 


83.1 


%d.inf. 


7.0 

2.7 
0.0 

0.0 


4.3 


%Mis.i%Un. 


2.3 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


1.2 


7.0 

2.7 
0.0 

14.6 
6.9 


Unclassified  Group 


N— N  .... 

17 

93 

5.4 

6.4 

59.1 

5.3 

8.6 

Un.— N  .  .  . 

26 

94 

3.6 

7.4 

64.8 

6.3 

I.O 

N— Un.  .  .  . 

13 

59 

4.5 

8.4 

71.1 

15.2 

1.6 

Un.— Un.  .  . 

50 

204  . 

4.0 

4-4 

35-2 

10.2 

0.4 

ToUls  .  .  . 

106 

450 

4.2 

6.0 

51.1 

9.1 

2.4 

204 

20.2 

3-3 
J9j 

31-3 


Totals 


Hereditary 
Probably  H. 
Neuropathic 
Accident 
No  Cause 
Unclassified 


Grand  Total 


1345 

186 

361 

60 

106 


2058 


6131 

804 

1 501 
231 

450 


9117 


45 

4-3 
4.1 

3.8 
4.2 


4-4 


27.3 

5.4 

4.4 

4.3 
6.0 


20.0 


24.4 

537 
73.0 
83.1 
51-1 


37-7 


"5 

9.9 

7.7 

4.3 
9.1 


10.4 


4.9 

5.8 

2.9 
1.2 

2.4 


4-4 


31.8 

25.0 

11.8 

6.9 

27-3 


If  we  subtract  from  the  total  children  the  deaths  in  infancy 
and  the  miscarriages  we  get  the  number  of  children  per  mating 
who  survived  infancy. 
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This  for  each  group  is  as  follows : 

Heredity  3.8  Neuropathic  3.6  Accident  3.7 

No  Cause  3.6  Unclassified  3.7  Total       3.7 

Explanation  of  Table  IV,  The  fundamental  groups  are 
^'cated  by  the  headings  Hereditary,  etc.  (In  this  Table  and 
jwhere,  when  no  Prob.  Hered.  group  is  given,  it  has  been  corn- 
ed with  the  certainly  Hereditary,  to  make  one  Hereditary 

rhe  first  column  shows  the  mental  condition  of  the  parents, 
rhe  second  column  the  number  of  matings  in  the  group, 
rhe  third  column  shows  the  number  of  offspring  from  those 
dngs. 

rhe  fourth  column  shows  the  nimiber  of  offspring  per 
ting. 

rhe  remaim'ng  columns  give  the  percentage  of  the  children 
t  were  feeble-minded,  normal,  died  in  infancy,  miscarriages 
I  mentality  undetermined.  E,g.  the  first  line  of  the  Table 
ws  that  in  the  Hereditary  Group  there  were  144  matings  where 
parents  were  both  feeble-minded  (F  —  F).  These  144  mat- 
s  resulted  in  749  oflfspring,  an  average  of  5.2%  offspring  per 
^T^Sy  63-5  %  of  these  oflfspring  were  feeble-minded ;  0.8  %  were 
mal;  14.9%  died  in  infancy;  4.9%  were  miscarriages  and 
7  %  were  of  undetermined  mentality. 

Cautions.  Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  oiu"  data  certain  cau- 
ls are  necessary  in  using  the  Tables.  E,g,  in  Table  IV  are  given 
per  cent  of  miscarriages  and  deaths  in  infancy.  These  figures 
not  directly  comparable  with  the  usual  statistics  on  these  two 
ns. 

?irst:  "died  in  infancy"  includes  all  under  two  years  instead 
under  one  year  as  is  more  frequent.  We  have  followed  in 
5  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  the  American 
sedation  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-minded.  (See  Eugenics 
cord  Office  Bulletin  No.  2.) 
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Second :  in  Table  IV  (and  others)  the  matings  and  children 
include  those  in  earlier  generations  as  well  as  the  present.  Ex- 
perience indicates  that  we  do  not  get  all  the  miscarriages  and 
probably  not  all  of  the  "died  in  infancy"  in  the  earlier  genera- 
tions. They  have  been  so  thoroly  forgotten  that  they  are  not 
rep>orted.  Hence  our  ** total  children"  is  more  nearly  total 
surviving  children.  Our  ** children  per  mating"  is  more  nearly 
the  average  number  per  mating  surviving.  These  facts  will 
account  for  the  difference  between  our  figures  and  those  usually 
given  for  the  general  p>opulation. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  corresponding  figures  for  the 
present  generation  and  the  immediate  family  of  "our  child." 
These  can  be  relied  on  as  correct  to  a  high  degree. 


Table  V 

SHOWING   THE  DISTRIBUTION   OF  OUR  CHILDRBN  AND   THEIR   SIBS  IN  THE 

FIVE  FUNDAMENTAL  GROUPS 


Groitp 

No.  OP 
Matincs 

Total 
Childeem 

Pes 
Mating 

CONDITION  OF  CBILDEEN 

F 
403 

N 

? 

d.  inf. 
182 

Mis. 

Hereditary 

164 

978 

5.9 

82 

32 

Probably  H. 

34 

161 

4.7 

47 

27 

2 

9 

37 

Neuropathic 

37 

201 

54 

43 

75 

2 

29 

27 

Accident 

57 

272 

4.7 

S8 

152 

2 

33 

13 

No  Cause 

8 

46 

5.7 

8 

31 

0 

3 

3 

Unclassified 

27 

118 

4.3 

26 

34 
401 

I 

19 

10 

Totals 

327 

1776 

54 

585 

39 

275 

225 

144 

39 

2S 

14 

I 


In  the  foregoing  Table  is  given  the  average  children  per  mating* 
If  we  wish,  however,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  fecundity  of  these 
groups  of  women  we  must  make  some  corrections.  Many  of 
these  women  have  had  more  than  one  mate  (legal  or  other- 
wise) ;  a  few  have  been  deserted  or  died  early. 

Making  these  cottections  we  get  the  following : 


DISEASES  AND  CONDITIONS 


GtODT 

No.  Uomu 

NO  a™,™ 

AvEum 

Hereditary 

Probably  Hereditary      .     . 

Nraropathic 

Occident 

*o  Cause 

Jndassified 

139 

36 

SO 
8 

17 

99» 
168 
204 

^S8 
46 

118 

7-1 

6.3 

5.6 
S-i 
5-7 
4.3 

Totals 

187 

1786 

6.3 

In  addition  to  the  mentality,  whether  nonnal  or  feeble-minded, 
Kord  has  been  kept  of  certain  diseases  and  conditions  supposed 
0  be  more  or  less  associated  with  feeble-mindedness  in  a  causal 
elation.     These  are  the  following : 

I.  Alcohol  (A);  2.  Tuberculosis  (T) ;  3.  Sexual  immorality 
Sx.) ;  4.  Paralysis  (Par.) ;  5.  Insanity  (I) ;  6.  Epilepsy  (E) ; 
.  Neurotic  condition  (Neu.) ;  8.  Syphilis  (Sy)  ;  9.  Criminality 
C);  10.  Deafness  (D)  ;  11.  Blindness  (B) ;  12.  Migraine  (M) ; 
3.  Goitre  (G) ;  14.  Vagrancy  (W),  Records  have  been  kept 
>esides  of  Inmates  of  other  Institutions,  and  Illegitimate  children. 

Table  VI  shows  the  distribution  of  these  conditions  in  the 
undamental  groups.  The  corresponding  percentages  will  be 
ound  with  each  topic  as  it  is  taken  up. 


Table  VI 


GlODP 

A 

T 

58 

■;4 

S6 

Neu 

,15 

c 

D 

*3 

B 

M 

G 

w 

■r 

llilO. 

1, 

sy^'iiy 

»8 

4 

3 

4 

... 

.„ 

.H. 

2(> 

W 

a 

1« 

iO 

^ 

3 

1 

1 

a 

3 

0 

11 

11 

leu. 

3.1 

36 

17 

46 

ii 

13 

5.S 

4 

3 

3 

7 

I 

16 

3 

lCC. 

30 

30 

a 

12 

4 

4 

11 

3 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

J 

4 

I.e. 

2 

3 

6 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

0 

Incl 

10      30 

<; 

3 

<) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 

'ouls 

37i,J44 

2Q3 

■54 

iig 

n 

75 

46 

45 

45 

34 

13 

8 

7 

r57 

279 

These  sixteen  conditions  will  now  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
lurdata. 
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ALCOHOLISM 

This  chapter  does  not  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
question  of  alcohol  but  merely  presents  our  data  so  that  the 
reader  may  see  for  himself  what  they  show  on  this  question. 

Tables  VII,  VIII,  DC,  X  show  the  facts  as  we  have  been  able 
to  work  them  out.  We  have  not  included  any  cases  that  are 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  Sy,  I,  Par.,  and  E.  As  already 
shown  in  a  previous  chapter  on  the  analysis  and  classification 
of  the  cases  we  have  no  family  charts  up>on  which  there  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  condition  of  the  child  in  question  was  due 
to  alcohol.  There  are  a  few  charts  in  which  there  is  much  alco- 
holism in  the  family  and  one  is  led  to  ask  —  Did  not  the  alcohol 
cause  the  feeble-mindedness  in  these  cases  ?  But  when  we  look 
closer  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  that  conclusion  logi- 
cally, because  not  enough  is  known  about  the  other  conditions 
of  the  family.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  known  but  that  the  alco- 
holic father  or  mother  may  have  been  also  feeble-minded.  In 
the  entire  group  of  charts  where  hereditary  feeble-mindedness 
prevails,  it  is  of  course  not  possible  to  draw  any  conclusion  in 
regard  to  alcohol  since  the  feeble-mindedness  of  the  ancestors  is 
the  all  sufficient  cause  of  the  feeble-mindedness  of  the  child. 
We  must  look  for  any  arguments  to  be  foimd  in  the  Neuropathic 
Ancestry  or  the  Accident  Group. 

Alcoholism  at  the  Time  of  Conception.  Many  people  be- 
lieve that  the  condition  of  the  father  or  the  mother  in  reference 
to  alcohol  at  the  time  of  conception  is  significant.  Such  per- 
sons are,  as  a  rule,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  modem  biology 
and  their  opinion  is  based  up>on  an  incomplete  understanding 
of  the  processes  by  which  a  new  organism  is  formed.  One  of 
the  best  demonstrated  facts  in  biology  is  that  the  germ  cell  is 
most  carefully  protected  from  all  injurious  influences,  it  lives 
what  someone  has  termed  a  "charmed  existence."  That  any 
amount  of  alcohol  which  a  father  had  taken  immediately  pre- 
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vious  to  the  concq>tion  of  a  child  could  so  permeate  the  system 
as  to  reach  the  germ  cell  and  so  affect  it  that  the  result  would 
be  shown  in  the  offspring  is  well  nigh  inconceivable  from  a  bio- 
logical standpoint. 

Dr.  Stockard  has  indeed  shown  that,  if  the  eggs  of  fish  are  placed 
b  a  solution  of  alcohol  within  a  short  time  after  fertilization, 
monstrosities  result.  But  no  one,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  has 
shown  that  the  spermatozoa  of  any  animal,  placed  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  and  then  allowed  to  fertilize  the  ova,  transmit  any  pecu- 
liarity whatever  to  the  offspring. 

Ireland  makes  the  statement  that  in  the  villages  in  Scotland 
v^here  the  whole  population  gets  dnmk  at  New  Year,  or  at  the 
time  of  the  retiun  of  the  fishermen,  **No  one  has  noticed  that 
there  is  an  excess  of  defectives  bom  nine  months  after  this 
time " ;  this  argument  has  never  been  answered.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  in  somewhat  similar  conditions  in  Switzerland  there 
are  more  defectives ;  but  in  this  case  other  factors  have  not  been 
eliminated.  TTierefore  Ireland's  argument  stands.  He  says, 
page  21 :  "The  children  of  drunken  parents  in  many  cases  have 
an  unhealthy  nervous  system,  they  are  weak,  unsteady  and  ex- 
citable,and  often  have  a  diseased  craving  for  spirituous  liquors, 
but  in  my  opinion  idiocy  is  not  the  ordinary  legacy  which  drunk- 
ards leave  to  their  children." 

Tredgold  says,  page  19,  after  quoting  Dr.  Ireland's  state- 
ment above  referred  to,  "  I  have  histories  of  idiots  conceived  under 
Juch  circumstances,  but  so  I  have  of  normal  children,  and  my 
opinion  is,  that  while  this  may  be  a  cause  in  some  cases,  the 
lumber  of  instances  in  this  country  at  any  rate  is  exceedingly 
small."  So  far  as  oiu:  field  workers  have  been  able  to  get  any 
information  it  would  tend  to  confirm  the  above  view. 

The  Children  of  the  Habitual  Drunkard.  Passing  from 
the  question  of  alcoholism  at  the  time  of  conception  to  the 
general  question  of  alcoholism  as  a  cause  of  mental  defect,  we 
will  first  examine  the  parents  of  our  own  children. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  condition  of  the  parents  of  o 
children  in  regard  to  alcohol,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  insanity  ana- 
syphilis,  and  the  percentage  of  their  children  that  were  norm 
feeble  minded,  etc. 


Table  Vn 


SHOWING    THE    CONDITION  OF  PARENTS  OF   OUR    CHILDRSN    IN  REGARD 

ALCOHOL,   ETC. 

Hereditary  Group  — 164  Cases 


Condition  of  Pakknts 

No.  OF 
Matinos 

Total 
Children 

Condition 

OF  Children 

%F 

%N 

%  ? 

%d.inf. 

%Mis.     U^ 

Non  A     .     .     . 

J\         ... 

Par.,  E,  I,  or  Sy 

78 

57 

29 

449 

365 
164 

39.1 
40.2 

48.7 

9-5 
6.3 
9.7 

4.0 
30 

1.7 

16.0 
22.S 
17.0 

14.2 
16.I 

7.3 

15.2 

Totals 

164 

978 

41.2 

8.3 

3.2 

18.6 

13.8 

»4.7 

Probably  Hereditary  Group  —  34  Cases 


Non  A     .     .     . 

i\     ... 

Par.,  E,  I,  or  Sy 

16 

7 
II 

81 
29 

51 

28.3 

30.7 
29.4 

22.2 

3-4 
15.7 

3.9 

1.2 

3.4 
13.7 

30.8 

24.1 
9.8 

37-9 

214 

Totals 

34 

161 

29.1 

16.7 

1.2 

5.5 

22.9 

24.2 

Non  A     .     .     . 

i\     .     •     . 

Par.,  E,  I,  or  Sy 

Totols 


Neuropathic  Group  —  57  Cases 


17 

72 

26.3 

40.2 

— 

9.8 

9.8 

7 

52 

17-3 

42.2 

13.4 

21. 1 

13 

77 

19.4 

31.1 

2.5 

194 

11.6 

37 

201 

21.3 

37.3 

0.9 

14.4 

134 

13.8 

5-7 
iM 


Accident  Group  —  57  Cases 


Non  A     .     .     . 

A      .      .      . 

Par.,  E,  I,  or  Sy 
Totals 


41 

191 

21.4 

58.1 

I.O 

"5 

3.6 

9 

51 

19.6 

52.9 

— 

7.8 

9.8 

7 

30 

23.3 

46.6 

^3-3 

3.3 

57 

272 

21.3 

55.8 

0.6 

12.1 

4.7 

41 

9.8 
5-* 
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SHOWING  THE   CONDITION  OF  PARENTS   OF   OUR  CHILDREN  IN  REGARD   TO 

ALCOHOL,   ETC. 

No  Cause  Group  —  8  Cases 


^NDmoN  OF  Parents 

No.  Of 
Matikgs 

Total 
CHnj>KU« 

Condition  of  Children 

%F 

%N 

%? 

%d.inf. 

%Mb. 

Un. 

fonA     .     .     . 
A     .     .     . 

8 

o 

46 
0 

17.4 
0 

67.4 
0 

0 
0 

6.5 
0 

6.S 
0 

2.1 
0 

Totals 

"onA     .     .     . 

/V      .      .      • 

ar.,  E,  I,  or  Sy 

160 
80 
60 

839 

497 
322 

31.8 
35.2 
36.3 

27.6 
14.6 
19.2 

2.3 
2.2 

2.1 

12.5 
18.9 

17.7 

12.6 
16.4 

8.3 

12.9 
124 
16.1 

Grand  Totals 

300 

1658 

33.7 

22.1 

2-3 

15.4 

12.7 

13.4 

Explanation  of  Table  VII,  —  The  first  line  reads  as  follows : 
1  the  Hereditary  Group  78  of  our  children  had  parents  who  were 
Dt  alcoholic.  These  parents  had  449  children  (including 
our  chUd^').  Of  these  children  39.1%  were  feeble-minded; 
.5%  were  normal,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  totals  the  percentage  of  feeble- 
dnded  steadily  decreases  as  we  go  thru  the  groups,  from  41.2 
I  Hereditary  to  29.1,  21.3  and  21.3  while  the  percentage  of 
ormal  goes  up  from  8.3  in  Hereditary  to  16.7,  37.3  and  55.8. 
The  percentage  of  feeble-minded  is  slightly  greater  in   the 
Icoholic  group  than  in  the  non-alcoholic,  in  the  Hereditary  and 
robably  H.  groups,  but  in  the  other  two  groups  it  is  less. 
There  seems  to  be  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  data  in 
lis  form,  as  regards  the  effect  of  alcohol. 
Of  our  310*  children  comprising  this  study,  80  have  parents 

'Omitting  the  unclassified  there  are  300  matings;  ten  of  these  have  two  chil- 
ren  each  in  the  Training  School. 
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one  or  both  of  whom  are  alcoholic.  In  i8  cases  or  5.5  %  the 
mother  was  alcoholic,  and  in  10  cases  father  and  mother  both  were 
alcoholic.  Of  the  1 8  cases  all  but  one  are  in  the  Hereditary  Group. 
That  one,  Case  268,  has  been  placed  in  the  Accident  Group 
(causes  acting  after  birth)  since  the  child  herself  was  fed  on  alcohol 
from  infancy  and  was  known  to  have  been  often  drunk.  Altho 
we  cannot  be  siure  that  there  was  not  hereditary  feeble-minded- 
ness  here,  yet  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  against  it,  and  one  has 
a  strong  feeling  that  without  the  alcohol  the  child  would  have 
been  normal.  There  is  not,  therefore,  a  single  case  among  our 
children  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  alcoholism  of  the  mother 
was  clearly  the  cause  of  the  feeble-mindedness  of  the  child. 

These  18  cases  are  Nos.  i,  4,  8,  44,  46,  53,  57,  62,  73,  74,  87, 
95,  124,  125,  151,  156,  191,  268. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  mentality  of  these 
cases,  whether  or  not  the  alcohol  in  the  mother,  if  it  has  not  pro- 
duced feeble-mindedness,  may  still  be  credited  with  having  pro- 
duced a  lower  grade  of  feeble-mindedness  than  would  otherwise 
have  occiurred.  While  this  study  gives  no  positive  answer  to 
this,  yet  it  reveals  the  following :  of  the  18  imder  discussion  S 
are  of  the  moron  grade,  1 1  of  the  imbecile,  2  of  the  idiots.  This 
is  approximately  the  usual  distribution  of  a  group  of  cases,  with  ^ 
a  little  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  higher  grade.  From  this 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  alcohol  has  even  lowered  the  grade 
of  the  child.  Two  of  these  cases  are  among  the  highest  grade 
children  in  the  Institution. 

-  K  alcohol  in  the  mother,  where  it  conceivably  might  aflFect  the 
fetus  thru  the  mother's  nutrition,  does  not  produce  feeble-minded- 
ness or  does  not  lower  the  grade  of  the  children,  it  would  not  seem 
likely  that  the  father's  alcohoUsm,  which  can  only  a£Fect  the 
offspring  thru  his  germ  cells,  could  produce  feeble-mindedness. 

The  reader  will  note  that  this  conclusion  is  not  that  alcoholism 
of  the  mother  does  not  cause  feeble-mindedness  in  the  child) 
but  simply  that  the  fact  is  not  proved  from  our  data. 
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There  remain  62  of  our  children  whose  fathers  are  alcoholic ; 
1  of  these  are  in  the  Hereditary  Group ;  7  are  in  the  Neuro- 
ithic;  8  are  in  the  Accident.  Table  VII  shows  that  in  the 
on-hereditary  Groups  these  A  parents  have  a  smaller  percent- 
:e  of  feeble-minded  children  than  the  Non-A  parents  in  the 
me  groups.  In  both  the  number  of  alcoholics  is  small.  In  no 
se  is  the  alcoholism  of  the  parent  given,  by  parent  or  physician, 

the  cause  of  the  child's  condition.  In  every  case  there  is  a 
use  given  that  is  more  generally  accepted  than  the  alcohol. 

is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  alcoholism  of  the  fathers  may 
ive  rendered  the  children  more  susceptible  to  the  conditions 

some  of  the  cases.  For  example  in  the  Accident  Group,  one 
se  is  that  of  a  hydrocephalic  boy  (No.  278),  one  is  a  meningitis 
se  (No.  281),  two  are  Mongolian  imbeciles  (Nos.  250,  260), 
le  is  a  case  of  "medicine"  administered  to  produce  abortion 
lo.  239),  another  is  a  case  of  supposed  lead  poisoning  (No.  247), 
lother  is  typhoid  fever  (No.  266)  and  another  spastic  paralysis 
lo.  272). 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that  so  far  as  our  own 
ildren  are  concerned  we  cannot  prove  that  alcohol  caused  their 
eble-mindedness  in  the  Non-hereditary  Groups  any  more  than 

the  Hereditary. 

That  alcohol  causes  deaths  and  miscarriages  is  nowhere  more 
nvincingly  shown  than  in  Table  VII.  Referring  as  it  does  to 
ir  own  children  —  the  present  generation  —  the  statistics  of 
jaths  in  infancy  and  miscarriages  are  very  reliable.  A  study  of 
ese  figures  shows  a  considerably  higher  percentage  wherever 
e  nimiber  of  matings  is  great  enough  to  give  a  fair  average, 
liis  is  corroborated  so  far  as  the  difference  between  alcoholic 
id  non-alcoholic  is  concerned,  by  the  figures  of  Table  DC, 
hich  covers  all  matings. 

We  turn  now  from  our  own  children  and  their  parents  to  a  con- 
leration  of  all  the  persons  on  all  the  charts,  in  relation  to  alcohol. 
A  count  of  all  the  charts  gives  us  the  following : 
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Table  VIII 


Of  6868  Persons  in  Hereditary  Group    272  or  3.96%  are  Alcoholit 

Of  1 1 15  Persons  in  Probably  H.  Group    29  or  2.60%  are  Alcoholi* 

Of  1 21 2  Persons  in  Neuropathic  Group    33  or  2.72%  are  Alcoholi 

Of  1913  Persons  in  Accident  Group          29  or  1.51%  are  Alcoholi 

Of  281  Persons  in  No  Cause  Group          2  or  0.10%  are  Alcoholi 

Of  1 1389  Persons  in  all  Groups  365  or  3.20%  are  Alcoholi 

"Alcoholic"  thruout  this  study  means  drunkard. 

Table  VIII  shows  us  the  number  of  each  group  that  are  a 
holic  and  the  per  cent  that  this  is  of  the  total  group.     Re 
ring  to  the  figures  we  see  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  Her 
tary  Group  are  alcoholic  than  is  foimd  in  any  other  group, 
larger   than   the  average  of  all  the  groups.     Practically  . 
(3-96  % )  of  all  persons  listed  in  the  Hereditary  Group  are  a 
holic,  while  of  the  281  persons  in  the  group  where  we  can  fine' 
cause  for  the  condition  of  feeble-mindedness,  only  .1  of  i  ^ 
alcoholic.    This  of  course  agrees  exactly  with  what  we  w 
expect. 

If  there  is  no  influence  producing  alcoholism  in  one  group 
than  another  these  365  cases  should  be  foimd  in  the  dif 
groups  in  the  proportion  of  the  whole  nxmiber  of  persons  ir 
groups  or  60.3  :  9.7  :  10.6  :  16.7  :  2.4.     (See  Table  III  f 
H.,  P.  H.,  Neu.,  Ace.  and  N.  C.  Groups  respectively.) 

For  example,  if  all  of   the   alcoholics  were   proporti 
divided  among  the  groups  we  should  expect  220  in  the 
tary  Group.    There  are  really  272,  that  is,  there  are 
persons  in  this  group  than  ah  even  distribution  would 
which  means    that    there   is   some   influence   in   the 
producing   more  alcoholics  in   this  group  than   in  tl 
What  that  something  is,  is  the  lack  of  control  charac 
those  persons  that  belong  to  families  where  there  is 
feeble-mindedness. 

The  following  table  shows  what  would  be  expected 
with  what  we  actuallY  find. 
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Gboup 

Expectation 

Actual 

Too  Many 

Too  Fkw 

litary 

.bly  Hereditary    .     . 

tpathic 

ent 

luse 

220 

36 

39 
61 

9 

272 
29 

33 
29 

2 

52 

7 

6 

32 
7 

leaded  relation  between  Alcoholism  and  Hereditary  Feeble- 

edness !    Is  it  a  causal  relation  ?     If  so,  which  is  cause 

nrhich  is  effect  ? 

Table  IX 

JONG  THE  FAMILIES  OF  ALCOHOLIC  AND  NON-ALCOHOUC  PARENTS  OF 

THE  SAME  MENTAL  CONDITION 


Hereditary  Cases 


ONDinON 

No.  OF 
Matings 

Total 
Children 

Per 
Mating 

Condition  of  Children 

Parents 

%F 

%N 

%d.iiif. 

%  Mis. 

%Un. 

fNonA 
A 

90 

36 

445 
216 

4.9 
6.0 

66.7 
59-2 

0.7 
0.9 

14.4 
14.8 

3-5 
6.9 

14.6 
18.5 

f  Non  A 
A 

45 
5 

204 
16 

4.5 
3-2 

31.8 
56.2 

21.5 
18.7 

8.7 
18.7 

9.7 
0.0 

4-2 

7.6 

27.8 
6.2 

■ 

NonA 
i         A 

31 
12 

142 
78 

4.5 
6.5 

23.0 
26.9 

39-4 
29.4 

14.7 
21.7 

18.3 
I4.I 

-.     f  Non  A 
^    1         A 

142 

53 

561 
337 

3-9 
6.3 

35.4 
311 

9.9 
5.6 

13.1 
21.6 

6.9 
II.8 

35-2 
29.6 

n 

NonA 
A 

59 
14 

237 
6S 

4.0 
4.6 

506 
50.7 

10.5 
3.0 

7.1 
15.3 

2.1 
4.6 

29.5 
26.1 

J      (NonA 
I         A 

92 
4 

433 
19 

4.7 
4-7 

6.6 
5.2 

60.4 
21.0 

8.5 

15-7 

3.6 
42.1 

21. 1 
15.7 

N 

[NonA 
A 

146 
19 

488 
117 

3-3 
6.0 

3.6 
50 

6.9 
145 

55.9 
28.2 

7.7 
23.9 

1.2 
2.5 

28.0 
30.7 

Fn 

NonA 

I         A 

87 
4 

316 
20 

4.1 
19.9 

70.5 
29.9 

5.3 
14.9 

2.5 
0.0 

17.4 
34.9 

Un 

NonA 
[         A 

328 
54 

1446 
279 

4.4 

20.4 
25.8 

23.0 
12.8 

7-9 
16.8 

31 
6.4 

45-2 
38.7 

fNonA 
'      I         A 

1020 
201 

4272 
1147 

4.1 
5.7 

25.4 
33.8 

29.7 
II. I 

9.2 
18.8 

3-7 
8.1 

316 
28.0 

21 
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Table  IX— Continued 

COMPASING  THE  FAIOLIES  OF  ALCXDHOUC  AND  NON-ALCOHOUC  TAXBiTTS 

OF  THE  SAME  MENTAL  CONDITION 

Neuropathic  Cases 


Condition 

No.  OF 
Matinos 

Total 
Chiloekn 

Pes 
Mating 

Condition  of  CtaLDUN 

OF  Parents 

%F 

%N 

%d.inf. 

%Mia. 

%Vn. 

T^     ^      f  Non  A 

21 

4 

1 10 
32 

5.2 
8.0 

9.0 
9.3 

49.0 
56.2 

136 
3.1 

6.3 
312 

21.8 
0.0 

Un— N 

NonA 
A 

44 
6 

127 
30 

2.9 
50 

3.9 
20.0 

68.5 
43.3 

3.9 
20.0 

6.2 
3.3 

17.3 

13-3 

N— Un 

NonA 
A 

26 
I 

76 
2 

2.9 
2.0 

2.6 

0.0 

89.4 
lOO.O 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

7.8 
0.0 

Un     UnjN^^J 

32 
2 

122 
9 

3.8 
4.5 

1.6 
0.0 

59.8 

II. I 

2.4 
0.0 

4.9 

0.0 

3I-I 
S8.9 

Totals      jN^^^ 

123 
13 

435 
73 

3.5 
5.6 

4.3 
12.3 

64.8 
46.5 

5-2 

95 

4.8 

15.0 

20.6 
164 

Accident  Cases 


N— N 


I  Non  A 


TT       XT    [NonA 
Un-N    (         ^ 

N— Un 

fNonA 
A 

TT       TT    f  Non  A 
Un— Un            . 

F— N 

NonA 

i         A 

Totak     (No^^ 


130 
3 


80 
8 


66 
o 


44 
3 
I 
o 

321 
14 


614 

17 


302 
32 


206 


177 
17 


1305 
66 


4.7 
5-7 


3.7 
4.0 


31 


4.0 
5-7 
6.0 


4-1 
4.7 


6.1 
17.6 


1.9 
156 


0.4 


2.2 

16.6 


3.8 
15.1 


72.9 

70. 5 


83.7 
56.2 


87.8 


48.0 
647 
83.3 


74.3 
63.1 


9.7 
5.8 


3.9 
9-3 


2.9 


12.9 
0.0 


7.7 
6.0 


2/2 
0.0 


5-9 
12.4 


0.4 


0.6 

5.8 


2.6 
7-5 


8.7 
4-3 

ii 

8.7 


36.1 
17.6 


114 
9.0 
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Table  DC — Continued 

COMPASING  THE  FAMILIES  OF  ALCOHOUC  AND  NON-ALCOHOUC  PARENTS 

OF  THE  SAME  MENTAL  CONDITION 

No  Cause 


CONDRIDN 

No.  OF 
Matxngs 

Total 
Chiloren 

Per 

Matino 

Condition  of  Children 

or  Parents 

%F  • 

%N 

%d.inf. 

%  Mis. 

%Un. 

N_N     (NonA 
I         A 

20 

2 

102 

7 

5.1 
3.5 

7.8 
0.0 

^3-3 
85.7 

6.8 
14.2 

2.9 
0.0 

0.9 
0.0 

Un-N    (No-'A 
I         A 

12 

0 

36 

3.0 

0.0 

94-4 

2.7 

0.0 

2.7 

N-Un 

NonA 

I         A 

II 
0 

26 

2-3 

0.0 

lOO.O 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Un-Un{No«A 

7 

I 

28 
I 

4.0 
I.O 

3.5 
0.0 

82.1 

lOO.O 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

14.2 
0.0 

Totak     I  NO'*  A 
I         A 

so 
3 

192 
8 

3.8 

2.7 

4.6 
0.0 

86.4 
87.5 

4.1 
12.S 

1-5 
0.0 

3.1 
0.0 

Totals 


Heted..(N<'°A 
I         A 

1020^ 
201 

4272 
1 147 

4.1 

5-7 

25.4 
33.8 

29.7 
II. I 

64.8 

46.5 

9.2 
18.8 

3.7 
8.1 

31.6 
28.0 

Keu.     .  {NonA 

A 

123 
13 

435 
73 

3.5 
S.6 

4.3 
12.3 

5-2 

9.5 

4.8 
15.0 

20.6 
16.4 

Aca      .(N«nA 

A 

321 
14 

1305 
66 

4.1 

4.7 

3.8 
15.1 

74.3 
62.1 

86.4 
87.S 

7.7 
6.0 

2.6 

7.5 

11.4 
9.0 

N.c.    . 

NonA 

I         A 

50 
3 

192 
8 

3.8 
2.7 

4.6 
0.0 

4.1 
12.S 

i-S 
0.0 

3.1 
0.0 

Unria,,.  jN«»A 
^_           I         A 

92 
9 

400 
22 

4.3 

2.S 

5.0 
27.2 

53.5 
27.2 

8.0 
18. 1 

2.7 
0.0 

30-7 
27.2 

Grand    f  Non  A 
Totals    1         A 

1606 
240 

6604 
1316 

4.1 

5-5 

17.9 
31.3 

43-9 
16.4 

8.5 
17.6 

3-5 
8.2 

26.0 
26.2 

^In  Hereditary  Group  i  mating  resulting  in  18  children  is  omitted,  because  of 
BttpectedSy. 
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In  Table  IX  wc  have  our  fundamental  groups.  In  each  of  these 
we  have  subdi\aded  the  cases  by  maiings.  These  subdi\isions 
are  on  the  basis  of  the  mental  condition  of  parents.  For  example, 
(F  —  F)  means  father  feeble-minded,  mother  feeble-minded; 
(N  —  F)  means  father  normal,  mother  feeble-minded.  Eiach  ol 
these  groups  is  again  subdivided  into  those  matings  where  one  01 
both  of  the  parents  were  alcoholic  and  those  where  neither  wai 
alcoholic. 

From  this  Table  we  find  some  interesting  facts.  If  alcoholisn 
cannot  be  proved  to  directly  produce  feeble-mindedness  nxa) 
it  be  that  it  at  least  has  some  influence  in  that  direction  ? 

Taking  the  first  line  in  Table  IX  we  have  the  following  figures: 

Both  parents  are  feeble-minded;   of  the  non-alcoholic  group 
there  were  90  matings  resulting  in  445  offspring,  which  is   ao 
average  of  4.9  children  per  mating.    Of  these  445  children,  66.7  % 
were  feeble-minded ;   .7  of  i  %  were  normal ;   14.4  %  died  in  in- 
fancy; 3.5% resulted  in  miscarriages;  14.6%  are  undetermined. 
With  these  figures  we  can  compare  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  group  of  the  same  kind  of  matings,  that  is,  father  and  mother 
both  feeble-minded  but  one  or  the  other  alcoholic.    Here  we  have 
only  36  matings  resulting  in  216  children,  that  is  6  per  mating, 
an  average  of  one  child  more  than  in  the  non-alcoholic  group. 

From  a  study  of  the  matings  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
more  children  per  mating  in  the  alcoholic  families ;  there  arc 
only  two  exceptions  and  in  both  of  these  the  number  of  matings 
in  the  alcoholic  group  was  very  small.  We  may  make  it  therefore 
as  a  generalization  that  in  alcoholic  families  the  average  number  : 
of  children  is  about  one  more  than  in  the  non-alcoholic  famili^    '■ 

I 

Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  children  we  find  that  there  arc 
nearly  as  many  feeble-minded  in  the  alcoholic  as  in  the  non- 
alcoholic group.  That  is,  we  have  59.2  in  the  alcoholics  whereas 
there*  were  66.7  in  the  non-alcoholics.  The  number  that  died 
in  infancy  is  practically  the  same  in  both.  The  number  of  n^sr 
carriages  is,  however ,  pT^.cticaUy  doubled  in  the  alcoholic  grottp* 
The  undeternuned  ate  oc\^  a^«^  mot^  Va.  ^^  ^^holic  group- 
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In  the  same  way  the  reader  can  compare  the  alcoholic  group 
th  the  non-alcoholic  group  for  each  kind  of  mating.  Unfortu- 
tely  the  number  of  matings  for  the  alcoholic  group  is  usually 


Feeble-minded 
10% 


ao 


iL 


Normal 
40 


Died  Mentality  Undetermined 


SO 


60 

— u. 


60 


80 

I— 


21 


100 

I—I. 


Diagram  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  children  who  were  defective, 
mal,  died  in  infancy  (including  miscarriage),  and  undetermined,  in  families 
it  were  Alcoholic  as  compared  with  the  same  in  families  that  were  Non- 
dholic.     Based  on  the  totals  of  Table  DC. 

all  and  in  several  instances  too  small  to  be  really  valuable, 
is  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  the  comparisons, 
[n  several  instances  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  feeble- 
nded  children  is  considerably  larger  in  the  alcoholic  group  than 
the  non-alcohoUc.     Corresponding  to  this  we  find  that  as  a 
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rule  the  number  of  normal  children  in  the  alcoholic  group  is 
less  than  in  the  non-alcoholic. 

Taking  from  Table  IX  the  (N  —  N)  matings  in  each  of  the  fun- 
damental groups  we  find  that  out  of  276  matings  where  both 
parents  are  known  to  be  normal  there  are  only  13  cases  where 
there  is  alcoholism  in  one  or  both  of  the  parents.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  these  cases  the  children  are  as  a  rule  not  d 
feeble-minded.  Assuming  that  alcohol  causes  feeble-mindedness, 
how  shall  we  accoimt  for  a  family  where  the  father  or  mother 
is  alcoholic,  having  two  to  five  children  only  one  of  whom  is 
feeble-minded  ?  If  the  defective  one  was  the  last  bom  it  might 
be  argued  that  the  poison  of  the  alcohol  was  cumulative,  but 
he  is  not  always  the  last  bom.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
the  father  reformed  after  the  feeble-minded  child  was  bom. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Wherever  the  parent  has  reformed  in  his 
habits  that  fact  has  been  noted  and  such  expressions  as  '^once 
alcoholic"  or  "alcoholic  early  in  life"  are  foimd  on  our  charts. 

The  following  shows  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the  13 
cases  where  both  parents  were  normal  meniaUy  and  one  or  the 
other  alcoholic. 


Chaat 

NuifBER  OF 

Chilokem 

Condition  of  CinLDtiEN 

F 

•  N 

d.  inf. 

Mis. 

Un- 

9 

2 

0 

2 

14 

9 

I 

0 

0 

8 

0 

73 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

161 

2 

0 

2 

201 

13 

I 

6 

0 

6 

0 

211 

2 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

213 

II 

I 

6 

I 

3 

0 

233 

6 

0 

6 

260 

4 

I 

2 

I 

0 

0 

278 

8 

I 

7 

281 

5 

I 

3 

0 

0 

I 

299 

S 

0 

5 

299 

5 

0 

4 

I 

0 

0 

Totals 

78 

7 

43 

6 

18 

4 

r 
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As  an  argument  for  alcohol  there  is  nothing  here. 

There  are  126  matings  in  the  Hereditary  Group  (Table  IX, 

page  481),  where  both  parents  were  feeble-minded.    The  chil- 

cJren  of    these  matings  are  of   course  practically   all   feeble- 

ninded,  but  that  is  because  their  parents  are  feeble-minded  and 

mot  because  their  parents  were  alcoholic.     In  36  of  these  matings 

one  or  both  mates  were  alcoholic.    These  are  28.5  %  of  all  the 

matings  in  this  group.     Our  13  (N  —  N)  matings  were  only  4.7  % 

of  their  group.    Therefore  the  proportion  of  alcoholics  in  the 

^F — F)  matings  is  more  than  six  times  as  great  as  in  the 

^ — N)  matings. 

Table  IX,  however,  is  not  so  valuable  for  this  comparison  as 
the  next  one.  Its  main  value  is  to  show  how  the  children  are 
classified,  how  many  are  N,  F,  etc.  and  especially  to  show  the 
ligh  death  rate  —  the  non-viability  especially  of  the  offspring  of 
dcoholic  parents.  Both  the  deaths  in  infancy  and  the  mis- 
carriages are  as  a  rule  much  higher  in  the  alcoholic  than  in  the 
iion-alcoholic  group. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  in  producing  non- viable  offspring  is  shown 
^  the  final  totals  which  give  8.5  %  of  deaths  in  infancy  among 
ttie  non-alcoholic  families  while  it  is  17.6  %  among  the  alcoholic. 
Likewise  the  number  of  miscarriages  including  still  births  is  3.5  % 
*^ong  the  non-alcoholic  but  8.2  %  among  the  alcoholic.     This 
3®:ees  with  other  studies  in  this  connection.    For  example, 
I^rofessor  Taaz  Laitinen,  M.D.,  reporting  at  the  Twelfth  Inter- 
actional Congress  on  Alcoholism  gives  the  percentage  of  mis- 
^^^uriages  among    total    abstainers   1.07%,   moderate   drinkers 
S-26%,  drinkers   7.11%.     These   percentages  are   based  on  a 
study  of  3600  for  the  first   group,  6600  for   the  second  group 
and  9600  for  the  third  group.    Our  groups  probably  correspond 
roughly,  the  non-alcoholics  to  his  abstainers  and  moderates,  our 
alcoholic  to  his  drinkers.    Since  ours  are  all  drunkards  we  get  a 
little  higher  percentage. 


i 
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Table  X 

PER  CENT    DISTKIBUnON    OF    FEEBLE-MINDED    AND    N0R1£AL    CHILDREN  IN 

ALCOHOUC  AND  NON>ALCOHOUC  FAMILIES 

Hereditary  Group 


CoMDinoN  OF  Paibnts 

No.  Of 
Matings 

Total  Chil- 

DEEN  OF  Known 

Mentauty 

%F 

%N 

F_F    .     .  jNo^A 

90 
36 

300 
130 

99.0 
98.4 

I.O 

1.6 

N_F    .     .  jN«>°A 

45 
5 

109 
12 

59.6 
75.0 

40.3 
25-o_ 

F— N    .     . 

Non  A 
A 

31 
12 

89 

44 

37.0 
47.7 

62.9 

S2.2_ 

Un.-F      .{NO"  A 

142 
53 

250 
124 

79.6 
84.6 

20.4 

iS-3_ 

F  — Un.      . 

Non  A 

i          A 

59 
14 

145 
35 

82.7 
94.2 

17.2 
5-7_ 

N      N  .     .(NonA 
I          A 

92 
4 

289 
5 

lO.O 

20.0 

89.9 
80.0 

Un.  — N     . 

Non  A 
A 

146 
19 

307 
50 

II.O 

34.0 

88.9 
66.0 

XT      TT              Non  A 

N  —  Un.                    . 

I          A 

37 
4 

236 
10 

5.5 

40.0 

94-5 
60.0 

Un.— Un.  . 

Non  A 

I         A 

328 
54 

630 
106 

46.9 
66.0 

46.1 

75.1 

53.0 
33-9  _ 

Totals    .     .  I  N^^  t 
I          A 

1020 
201 

2355 
516 

53.8 
24.8 

Neuropathic 

N  — N  .     . 

Non  A 
A 

21 
4 

64 
21 

156 
14.2 

84.3 
85.7  _ 

Un.  — N      . 

Non  A 
A 

44 
6 

92 
19 

5.4 
31.5 

94-5 
68.4  _ 

N  — Un.      . 

Non  A 
A 

26 
I 

70 
2 

2.9 
0.0 

97.1 

lOO.O 

Un.  — Un.  . 

Non  A 
A 

32 
2 

75 
I 

2.7 
0.0 

97.3 

100.0 

Totals    .     . 

Non  A 
A 

123 
13 

301 
43 

6.3 
20.9 

93-6 
79.0 

ALCOHOL  VERSUS  NO  ALCOHOL 
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Table  X — Continued 

ZZKI   DISTKIBUTION   OF    FEEBLE-MINDED    AND    NORMAL    CHILDREN    IN 
ALCOHOUC  AND  NON-ALCOHOUC  FAMILIES 

Accident 


DmoN  OF  Pasents 

No.  OF 

•   Matings 

Total  Chil- 

ORF.N  OF  Known 

Mentality 

%F 

%N 

.J           f  Non  A 
^  •     •  1          A 

130 

3 

486 
15 

7.8 
20.0 

92.1 
80.0 

,.  T        1  Non  A 
■N     -1          A 

80 

8 

258 
23 

2.3 
21.7 

97.6 
78.2 

Jn.      . 

Non  A 
A 

66 
0 

181 

0.5 

99.4 

-Un.  . 

Non  A 

i          A 

44 
3 

89 
13 

4.4 
15.3 

95.5 
84.6 

I   .     . 

Non  A 

i         A 

I 
0 

6 

16.6 

83.3 

fNonA 
^    •     •  1          A 

321 
14 

1020 
51 

4.9 
19.6 

95.0 
80.3 

No  Cause 


^ .    . 

Non  A 
A 

20 
2 

91 
6 

8.7 
0.0 

91.2 

lOO.O 

•N     . 

Non  A 
A 

12 
0 

34 

0.0 

lOO.O 

Jn.      . 

Non  A 
A 

II 
0 

26 

0 

lOO.O 

,j         f  Non  A 
Un.  .  \         ^ 

7 

I 

24 
I 

70 
0.0 

92.9 

1 00.0 

Non  A 

•     •  1          A 

50 
3 

175 
7 

51 
0.0 

94.8 

lOO.O 
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Table  X — Caniinued 

PER    CENT  DISTRIBUTION    OF    FEEBLE-MINDED  AND    NORMAL  CHILDREN  IN 

ALCOHOUC  AND  NON-ALCOHOUC  FAMILIES 


Totals 


Condition  or  Parents 

No.  o? 
Matings 

Total  Cbil- 

DRKN  OF  Known 

Mentauty 

%F 

%N 

Hereditary .              . 

I020 
20I 

2355 
S16 

46.1 
7S.I 

53.8 
24.8 

Neuropathic 

Non  A 
A 

123 
13 

301 
43 

6.3 
20.9 

93-6 
79.0 

Accident 

Non  A 

I         A 

321 

14 

SO 

3 

1020 
51 

4.9 
19.6 

95-0 
80.3 

No  Cause    . 

Non  A 

i         A 

175 
7 

51 
0.0 

94.8 
100.0 

Grand 
Totals  .     . 

Non  A 

i         A 

ISI4 
231 

38S1 
617 

30.2 
6S.9 

69.7 
34.0 

Table  X  hardly  needs  discussion.    It  speaks  for  itself. 

We  have  here  considered  only  the  offspring  who  lived  and  whose 
mentality  has  been  determined. 

In  practically  every  case  the  percentage  of  feeble-minded  is 
markedly  greater  in  thfi  alcoholic  group  than  in  the  non-alcoholic 
—  sometimes  as  much  as  35  %more. 

It  looks  evident  that  alcohol  almost  doubles  the  number  of 
feeble-minded  children  in  a  family.  But  are  we  sure  alcohol  is 
a  cause  and  not  merely  a  symptom  ? 

May  it  not  be  that  alcohol  has  been  a  tag  by  which  we  have 
got  into  our  groups  more  pronounced  types  of  feeble-mindedness, 
who  therefore  have  a  larger  proportion  of  defective  children? 

It  may  be  thot  by  some  readers  that  we  are  resisting  the  evi- 
dence, but  the  logically  minded  will  see  the  danger  of  fallacy. 
Suppose  one  were  to  divide  by  careful  medical  examination  a 
large  group  of  people  into  the  tuberculous  and  the  normal  (non- 
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;uberciilous)  —  as  we  have  divided  ours  into  feeble-minded 
nd  normal.  After  the  division  we  decide  to  examine  our  data 
or  facts  on  the  race  problem  as  we  decided  above  to  use  our 
ata  to  study  the  alcohol  problem.  We  find  twice  as  many 
egroes  in  our  tuberculous  group  as  in  the  normal  group.  Can 
e  logically  conclude  that  a  dark  skin  causes  tuberculosis,  or 
aat  anything  about  or  in  the  negro  constitution  causes  it  ?  Of 
Durse  this  is  absurd.  But  we  see  the  absurdity  here  easier  than 
1  the  problem  of  alcohol  and  feeble-mindedness,  because  we 
now  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  and  we  know  the  negro  is  pecid- 
nrly  suscepUbU  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Case  236  is  somewhat  interesting  for  study  in  this  con- 
lection.  Our  child  is  feeble-minded  supposedly  because  of  the 
nistreatment  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  and  the  fever 
from  which  both  mother  and  child  suffered  at  the  time  the  child 
«ras  bom.  Neither  the  father  nor  mother  was  alcoholic.  The 
tnother,  however,  later  married  a  man  who  was  alcoholic,  a 
ininken  brute.  By  him  she  had  a  daughter  and  in  spite  of  the 
Ininkenness  and  the  brutality  of  the  father  this  child  is  normal. 
It  is  such  instances  as  these  that  must  give  us  pause  before  we 
conclude  that  alcoholism  is  a  cause  of  feeble-mindedness.  There 
is  great  danger  of  being  illogical  in  our  thinking  in  this  regard. 
IVe  forget  that  a  causal  relation  once  established,  the  effect  must 
ilways  follow  when  the  cause  is  present  and  the  conditions  the 
iame.  On  the  whole  then  we  are  forced  to  decide  that,  altho 
in  this  group  the  percentages  are  very  high  for  the  feeble-minded 
children  of  alcoholic  parents,  and  at  first  glance  it  appears  that 
Ucohol  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  feeble-minded,  yet 
the  argument  is  not  complete. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  we  are  dealing  with  only  one 
iide  of  the  question,  that  is,  the  side  of  feeble-minded  children 
nth  their  parents.  In  considering  the  question  of  whether 
Jcohol  causes  feeble-mindedness  we  ought  to  consider  the  cases 
»f  normal  children  with  alcoholic  parents  in  otherwise  normal 
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families.  While  we  have  at  hand  no  statistics  on  this  subject 
every  one  knows  that  there  are  many  such  cases.  Indeed 
one  must  admit  the  argument  that  if  alcohol  did  cause  feeble- 
mindedness, the  number  of  the  feeble-minded  would  be  enor- 
mously greater  than  it  now  is.  Even  to-day  there  are  cases 
of  severely  alcoholic  parents  with  families  of  children  none  of 
whom  are  feeble-minded ;  and  if  we  go  back  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, when  it  was  much  more  common  for  intelligent  people  to 
get  intoxicated  than  it  is  to-day,  we  see  how  unli|^ely  it  is  that 
alcoholism  could  be  a  serious  cause  of  feeble-mindedness,  else 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  would  be  defective. 

Since  the  definition  of  alcoholic  as  used  in  our  work  is  practi- 
cally synonymous  with  drunkard,  the  argument  is  heightened. 

If  it  cannot  be  shown  that  drunken  parents  more  certainly  have 
feeble-minded  children,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
cases  of  the  moderate  drinkers  or  even  the  habitual  drinkers  who 
never  drank  to  intoxication. 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  alcoholism  itself  is  only  a 
symptom,  that  it  for  the  most  part  occurs  in  families  where  there 
is  some  form  of  neurotic  taint,  especially  feeble-mindedness.  The 
percentage  of  our  alcoholics  that  are  also  feeble-minded  is  very 
great.  Indeed  one  may  say  without  fear  of  dispute  that  more 
people  are  alcoholic  because  they  are  feeble-minded  than  vice 
versa. 

PARENTS  —  PARALYTIC,  EPILEPTIC,  INSANE,  OR  STPHELITIC 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  alcohol  the  cases  of  alcoholism 
and  non-alcoholism  have  been  uncomplicated  by  any  other 
serious  conditions.  In  the  following  Table  we  present  those 
cases  where  the  parents  have  one  or  more  of  the  above  con- 
ditions which  may  also  be  complicated  by  alcohol. 

We  have  for  example,  alcohol  and  paralysis  in  the  same  family* 
sometimes  in  the  same  parent ;  in  other  cases  we  have  alcohol 
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and  epflepsy ;  other  combinations  are  presented  for  comparison 
as  also  the  cases  of  paralysis,  insanity,  epilepsy,  etc.  alone. 

A  study  of  these  figures  must  give  one  serious  doubt  as  to  the 
causal  effect  of  these  conditions  in  producing  feeble-mindedness. 
If  we  take  the  Hereditary  Group  where  we  know  we  are  dealing 
with  a  defective'stock  and  we  might  expect  that  these  conditions 
would  greatiy  increase  the  proportion  of  feeble-minded  we  find 
strange   figures.    For   example,   where   the   parents   are   both 
alcoholic  and  paralytic  there  are,  out  of  22  children,  no  feeble- 
minded ones.    Where  there  is  epilepsy,  alcohol  and  syphilis, 
there  are  equal  numbers  of  feeble-minded  and  normal,  a  condi- 
tion of  things  which  we  have  learned  to  expect  in  any  family 
where  one  parent  is  normal  and  the  other  defective  —  as  in  this 
case. 

In  the  Neuropathic  Group  we  find  that  parents  who  were  both 
alcoholic  and  paralytic  have  not  as  large  a  proportion  of  feeble- 
(ninded  children  as  another  group  of  parents  who  are  only 
paralytic.  Insanity  alone  gives  us  2.2  %  feeble-minded ;  epilepsy 
^one  gives  20  %  feeble-minded ;  but  insanity  and  epilepsy  give 
^  no  feeble-minded. 

The  Accident  Group  appears  no  different.  Syphilis  gives 
20  %  feeble-minded ;  alcohol  and  syphilis  only  12%. 

The  number  of  matings  and  children  is  of  course  small  in  many 
^f  these  combinations.  They  are  probably  too  small  to  prove 
^ything  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  seems  altogether  unlikely 
Uiat,  if  these  conditions  were  potent  causes  of  feeble-mindedness, 
U  should  not  show  in  a  table  like  this  even  tho  the  numbers 
^re  small.  The  figures  are  presented  only  as  showing  one  more 
failure  in  an  attempt  to  discover  some  causal  connection  between 
these  conditions  and  feeble-mindedness. 

It  is  of  course  known  that  there  are  in  the  general  population 
quantities  of  matings  where  one  or  the  other  of  the  parents  has 
Syphilis  or  is  alcoholic  and  there  are  no  feeble-minded  children. 
But  in  a  stock  already  tainted  with  feeble-mindedness  we  might 
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expect  to  find  a  greater  percentage  of  feeble-mindedness,  thus 
showing  the  influence  of  these  conditions.  That  we  do  not  find 
it  must  have  at  least  a  little  significance. 

Table  XI 

PARENTS  —  PARALYTIC,  EPILEPTIC,  INSANE,  OR   SYPHILITIC 

Hereditary  Group 


Condition  or 
Pakemts 


Par.  . 
A.  Par. 
I.  Par. 
I.       . 
A.  I. 
E.  I. 
E.     . 
A.  E. 
A.  E.  Sy 
Sy.    . 
A.  Sy. 


Totals 


No.  or 
Matxngs 

Total 
Crildkkn 

35 

209 

4 

22 

3 

23 

26 

150 

9 

50 

2 

7 

19 

III 

7 

35 

I 

5 

10 

40 

7 

42 

123 

694 

Condition  or  Childken 


%F 


27.2 
0.0 

34.7 
16.6 

45.9 
28.5 

37.8 
20.0 

40.0 

42.4 

42.8 

28.8 


%N 

%d.tnf. 

%M», 

15.7 

II.O 

3-3 

45-5 

18.I 

4.5 

0.0 

4.3 

0.0 

18.6 

1 0.0 

1-3 

0.0 

5.9 

1.9 

28.5 

14.2 

14.2 

10.8 

14.4 

6.3 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

40.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.9 

27.7 

1 0.0 

9.5 

21.4 

19.0 

14.2 

12.3 

4.8 

%Un. 


70 


42-5 
31.8 

60.8 
53-3 

45-9 
14-3 

30-7 
54.2 

20.0 
14-9 

B 
39-^ 


Neuropathic  Group 


Par. 
A.  Par. 
I.  Par. 
I.       . 
A.  I.       . 
E.I.       . 
E.      . 
A.  E.      . 
Sy.    .     . 

28 

3 
2 

7 
4 
I 

I 
I 

3 

163 
22 

4 

45 

33 

5 

5 

3 
16 

4.9 
4.6 
0.0 
2.2 
6.0 
0.0 
20.0 

33.3 
12.4 

42.9 

22.7 

0.0 

42.2 

42.4 
80.0 
20.0 
66.6 

6.3 

17.2 
9.0 
0.0 

22.2 
9.0 
0.0 

40.0 
0.0 

31.3 

3.6 
0.0 

50.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

43.8 

Totals     . 

50 

296 

5.4 

391 

16^ 

SO 

63.6 

50.0 

424 

20-0 
0.0 

5S^ 
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PARENTS  —  PARALYnCy  EPILEPTIC,  INSANE,   OR  SYPHILITIC 

Auident  Group 


NDmON  OF 

No.  o? 
Matinos 

Total 
Chooren 

Condition  or  Childksn 

Pakxnts 

%F 

%N 

%d.inf. 

%Mb. 

%Un. 

ir.  .     .     . 

•  •             •             • 

•  •              •               • 

•  •               •               • 

i8 

2 

3 
I 

2 

86 

15 
i6 

5 
8 

4.7 
6.6 

0.0 

20.0 

12.4 

63.9 

86.6 
62.4 
20.0 

74.9 

8.1 
0.0 

12.4 

40.0 

0.0 

3-4 
0.0 

0.0 

20.0 

0.0 

19.7 

6.6 
24.9 

0.0 
12.4 

tals      .     . 

26 

130 

5.3 

65.3 

8.4 

3.0 

17.6 

No  Cause 


•  ■           .           • 

•  »           .            . 

6 

I 

29 
2 

3.4 
0.0 

58.6 

lOO.O 

3.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

34.4 

0.0 

tals     .     . 

7 

31 

3-2 

61.2 

3.2 

0.0 

32.2 

Unclassified  Group 


•           •           •           • 

•             •             • 
a                •               • 

3 

I 

I 

18 

7 

3 

28 

0.0 
0.0 

33.3 

44.4 
28.5 

0.0 

II. 2 

42.9 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

44.4 
28.5 

66.6 

tals     .     . 

5 

3-5 

35.8 

17.8 

0.0 

42.8 

ind  Totals 

2X1 

1179 

19.0 

27.9 

12.9 

4.4 

35.5 

TUBERCULOSIS 

cords  have  been  kept  on  the  assumption  that  tuberculo- 
ight  produce  a  poison  in  the  parents  which  would  prevent 
bringing  offspring  to  full  and  normal  development, 
ere  are  on  these  charts  324  cases  of  tuberculosis.  The 
are  scattered  thru  all  of  the  four  groups  and  an  inspec- 
of  the  various  charts  will  show  that  their  location  is 
such  as  would  be  accounted  for  by  contagion.     There- 
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fore,  this  presents  no  argument  that  tuberculosis  has  causal 
relation  to  feeble-mindedness. 

Some  of  these  families  show  numerous  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
probably  due  to  the  low  social  order  of  these  f)eople,  their  imclean- 
liness  and  failure  to  take  proper  precautions  against  the  disease. 
Doubtless  our  reported  cases  cover  not  much  more  than  the  most 
clearly  defined  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  whereas  the 
usual  statistics  count  all  forms.  Even  so,  we  can  allow  for  much 
error  in  this  direction  and  still  have  left  a  low  per  cent  of  tuber- 
culosis, for  only  2.8  %  of  ail  persons  charted  are  marked  tuber- 
culous, while  in  the  general  population  the  proportion  is  from 
10%  to  15%.  This  agrees  with  the  view  that  feeble-minded 
stock  may  be  primitive  and  possessed  of  much  animal  strength 
and  possibly  some  immunity  to  disease. 

For  the  number  of  cases  and  percentages  see  Tables,  pages 

531.  532. 

If  there  is  no  influence  producing  tuberculosis  in  one  group  more 
than  another  these  324  cases  should  be  found  in  the  different 
groups  in  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  those 
groups  or  60.3  :  9.7  :  10.6  :  16.7  :  2.4 ;  for  the  Hereditary,  Probabljr 
Hereditary,  Neuropathic,  Accident  and  No  Cause  resp>ectively. 

The  following  table  shows  what  would  be  expected  compared— 
with  what  we  actually  find.  ^ 


Gkoup 

Expectation 

Actual 

Too  Many 

Too  Fkw 

Hereditary 

Probably  Hereditary  .     . 
Neuropathic      .... 

Accident 

No  Cause 

195 

35 

54 

8 

187 

59 
36 

39 
3 

27 

I 

8 
IS 

5 

Here  is  much  tuberculosis  in  the  Probably  Hereditary  group- ^ 
but  a  study  of  the  charts  will  show  that  this  is  largely  acddeitaL 
Ten  of  these  cases  occur  on  one  chart  (No.  181). 
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SEXUALLY  IMMORAL  (SX) 

Sexual  immorality  as  here  used  means  notorious  cases  —  cases 
where  there  is  external  evidence  in  the  form  of  illegitimate  children, 
notorious  prostitutes,  or  men  equally  notorious  in  their  violation 
f   of  the  moral  code. 

The  figures  strike  one  as  low  and  undoubtedly  they  are  much 
below  the  facts.  However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  among  whom  this  practice  prevails 
the  moral  code  is  so  unknown  or  unrecogm'zed  that  there  is  very 
Kttle  shame  connected  with  this  matter,  so  that  it  is  less  difficult 
to  get  the  facts  than  it  would  be  in  any  similar  investigation  in 
better  society.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  170  of  these 
people  were  feeble-minded  while  only  15  were  normal,  the  re- 
mainder being  undetermined. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  feeble- 
minded people  are  not  nearly  so  promiscuous  in  their  sexual  re- 
lations as  we  might  at  first  expect.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  a  great  many  of  them  live  together  in  wedlock  and  true  to 
each  other.  There  are  also  many  unmarried  among  them  who 
live  a  life  of  continence  and  chastity. 

While  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  prove,  the  writer 
kas  come  to  the  conviction  after  years  of  study  of  the  problem 
that  the  sexual  instinct  in  these  people  is  under-developed  rather 
than  over-developed.  This  is  not  generally  recognized  and  it  is 
true  that  it  often  appears  otherwise,  but  what  appears  to  be  an 
over-development  of  the  instinct,  in  many  cases  at  least,  proves 
upon  examination  to  be  simply  an  excess  due  to  lack  of  control. 
Instinct  itself  is  not  stronger  but  the  power  of  control  being  re- 
moved it  manifests  itself  more  strongly  than  with  normal  people. 

One-third  of  our  charts  show  sexually  immoral  individuals 
but  only  2.5%  of  the  total  number  of  individuals  charted  are 
sexually  immoral  (Sx)  according  to  our  information.. 

An  inspection  of  the  Table  shows  that  the  Hereditary  Group 
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gives  a  percentage  for  immorality  both  in  charts  and  in  indi- 
viduals over  three  times  as  great  as  any  other  group,  showing 
that  the  lack  of  coatrol  has  led  a  larger  proportion  of  these 
people  into  this  error. 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  how  feebie-nundedness  contributes  to 
our  sexual  problems. 

Table  Xn 

SHOWING  FREQUENCY  AND    DISTMBtmON    OS  SX  ON  OVR  CHARTS 

388  Persons  on  g6  Charts  are  marked  Sx.    They  are  divided  as  follows : 


u^^ 

T9  Cha»is 

Peomblt  H 

5  CU*TS 

NlD. 

8Cma«t» 

AccniMi 
4  CBAtn 

Toiu, 

Feeble-minded    j  {J^en 
Undetermined     [^^..n 

6 
3 

40 

"9 
31 
49 

1 

0 
5 

0 
3 

9 

6. 

40' 

130 

45 
58 

Totals 

»S8 

8 

17 

5 

288 

Total  feeble-minded  170  —  Normal  15  —  Undetermined  103. 
Total  Men  94  —  Total  Women  194, 

Of  164  Charts  in  Hereditary  Group  jg  Charts  or  48.3%  show  Sx 

Of    34  Charts  in  Probably  H.  Group  5  Charts  or  14.7%  show  Sx 

Of    37  Charts  in  Neuropathic  Group  8  CharU  or  31.6%  show  Si 

Of    57  Charts  in  Accident  Group  4  Charts  or    7.0%  show  5x 

Of     8  Charts  in  No  Cause  Group  o  Chart                shows  Sx 


Of  300  Charts 


96  Charts  or  33.0%  show  Si 


Of  6868  Persons  in  Hereditary  Group  358  or  5-75%  are  marked  Sx 
Of  II  IS  Persons  in  Probably  H.  Group  8  or  0.71%  ate  marked  Si 
Of  1312  Persons  in  Neuropathic  Group  17  or  1.40%  are  marked  Sx 
Of  1913  Persons  in  .\ccident  Group  5  or  0.26%  are  marked  Sx 

Of    281  Persons  in  No  Cause  Group         o  are  marked  Si 


Of  11389  Persons  in  all  Groups 


38Sor3.S3%a 
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The  following  table  shows  what  would  be  exf)ected  compared 
with  what  we  actually  find. 


Gkoup 

Expectation^ 

Actual 

Too  Many 

Too  Few 

Hereditary   .... 
Probably  Heieditary  . 
Neuropathic      .     .     , 
Aoddent .... 

174 
28 

31 
48 

7 

258 

8 
17 

5 
0 

84 

20 

14 

43 

7 

No  Cause     .     .     .     , 

Sex  immorality  is  closely  associated  with  hereditary  feeble- 
mindedness. 

ULBGITIMATE  CHILDREN 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  sexual  immorality  is 
the  one  of  illegitimacy. 

Our  records  show  278  illegitimate  children  of  whom  259  or 
93  %  are  in  the  pure  Hereditary  Group,  1 2  are  in  Probably  Hered- 
itary, 3  in  Neuropathic  and  4  in  the  Accident  Group. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  facts,  they  are  simply  confirma- 
tory of  what  we  have  found  in  other  lines. 

The  following  table  shows  what  would  be  expected  compared 
^th  what  we  actually  find. 


Gsour 


Expectation  * 


Actual 


Too  Many 


Too  Few 


tjeredltary    .     .     . 
l^bably  Hereditary 
Neuropathic      .     . 
Accident .... 
No  Cause     .     .     . 


168 

27 
29 

47 
7 


259 
12 

3 
4 
o 


91 


IS 
26 

43 
7 


It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decided  relation  between 
illegitimacy  and  hereditary  feeble-mindedness. 

1  See  page  480  under  Table  VIII. 
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PARALYSIS 

A  neuropathic  condition  of  some  of  the  ancestors  or  relati 
which    has  been  designated    by  our  informant  and   on 
charts  by  the  words  paralysis,  apoplexy,  stroke  or  some  si 
lar  term  is  noticeably  frequent.     The  question  arises  —  is 
a  symptom  or  a  cause  of  feeble-mindedness  ? 

The  following  Table  gives  a  summary  of  what  information 

have  as  to  the  relation  of  paralysis  to  feeble-mindedness  in  ti 

cases. 

Table  XIU 

showing  facts  about  paralysis  as  it  afpeass  on  our  chart 

Of  300  charts  a  total  of  99  or  33  %  show  paralysis,  divided  as  follow 


Hereditary  Group 


Paralysis  appears  on  Charts 

Number  of  Cases 
ON  Each  Chart 

Line  of  Descent  with  our  Cw 

Numbered 

Direct  Line  and  Sibs^ 

Collatenl 

29 
80 
161 

3,    56,   70,   72,    104,    III, 

132,  134,  148 
12,  18,  19,  22,  24,  26,  28, 

35,44,46,53,58,59,78, 
85,86,87,101,102,130, 

146,  150,  154,   159,  163 

8 

3 
2 

I 

4 
4 
3 

14 
24 

4 
0 

0 

4 

I 

Total,  37  charts,  22.5  %  of  entire  Hereditary  Group  of  164  charts. 

Probably  Hereditary  Group 


183,  195,  198 
181,  185,  197 
172,  178,  184,  190 


*  **  Direct  line  *'  in  these  tables  includes  sibs  of  parents,  grandparents,  etc, 
persons  who  have  the  same  blood.    "  Collaterals  "  include  only  those  in  w 
is  another  strambtoM^Vvtmb^  marriage. 
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Table  XUI  — Continued 

SHOWING   FACTS   ABOUT  PARALYSIS    AS    IT   APPEARS    ON   OUR   CHARTS 

Total,  lo  charts,  29.4  %  of  the  entire  group  of  Probably  Hereditary  (34 
larts). 

Total  Hereditary  (Certain  and  Probable),  47  charts  or  23.7  %  of  the  198 
larts  in  these  two  Hereditary  Groups. 
By  individuals,  77  or  0.96  %  of  all  persons  in  these  groups. 

Neuropathic  Group 


Paralysis  appears  on  Chasts 

Number  or  Cases 
ON  Each  Chart 

Line  of  Descent 

WITH  OUR  Child 

NUMBKIED 

Direct  Line  and  Sibs^ 

Collateral  ^ 

>9 

5 

4 

X 

>S,  2X8,  231 

3 

9 

0 

X),   2X1,     2X2,    213,    215, 
225,  227 

1 

2 

13 

I 

>I,   202,     203,     204,    207, 

208,  2x0,  214,  2x6,  217, 

220,  221,  223,  224,  228, 

» 

I 

17 

I 

229,  230,  232                          J 

Total,  29  charts,  78.3  %  of  the  entire  Neuropathic  Group  of  37  charts. 

Accident.  Group 


II 

9,  281 

7,  238,  246,  247,  252, 
257,  258,  262,  263,  265, 
280,  285,  288,  289,  290 


3 
2 


3 
4 

15 


o 
o 


Total,  18  charts  or  31.5  % 

,  of  the  entire  Accident  Group  of  57  charts. 
No  Cause  Group 

7 

3,  294,  29s,  296 

2 

I 

2 

4 

0 
0 

Total,  5  charts  or  62.5  %  of  the  entire  No  Cause  Group  of  8  charts. 

^  Idem. 


II  rfn 
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Summary 


Hesxd. 

Peob.  H. 

Nkur. 

Aoc. 

N.C 

Total 

No.  Charts .     . 

37 

10 

29 

18 

5 

99 

No.  Individuals 
Men 
Women 

Dir. 

23 
26 

49 

Col. 

5 
4 

9 

Dir. 
13 

6 

19 

Col. 

0 

0 

0 

Dir. 
26 
17 
43 

Col. 

2 

I 

Dir. 

12 
10 

22 

CoL 

0 
0 

0 

Dir. 

3 
3 

84M 

67  w 

Total  Persons 

3 

6 

151 

Of  6868  Persons  in  Hereditary  Group 
Of  1 1 15  Persons  in  Probably  H.  Group 
(Of  7983  Persons  in  H.  &  Prob.  H. 
Of  1 21 2  Persons  in  Neuropathic  Group 
Of  1913  Persons  in  Accident  Group 
Of    281  Persons  in  No  Cause  Group 


58  or  0.84%  show  Paralysis^ 

19  or  1.74%  show  Paral3rsis 

77  or  0.96%  show  Paralysis) 

46  or  3.82%  show  Paralysis 

22  or  1.15%  show  Paral3rsis 

6  or  0.31  %  show  Paralysis 


Of  11^389  Persons  in  all  Groups 


151  or  1.32%  show  Paralysb 


The  following  table  shows  what  would  be  expected  com- 
pared with  what  we  actually  find. 


Group 

ExPECTAnON  I 

• 

Actual 

Too  Many 

Too  Fkw 

Hereditary 

Probably  Hereditary .     . 
Neuropathic     .... 

Accident 

No  Cause 

91 

15 
16 

25 

4 

S8 

19 

46 

22 

6 

4 
30 

2 

33 
3 

The  predominance  here  is  in  the  Neuropathic  Group. 

We  note  first  that  the  percentage  of  neuropathic  charts  show- 
ing paralysis,  78%,  is  greater  than  is  that  of  any  other  group. 
^  This  is  to  be  expected  since  there  have  been  placed  in  this  group 
^nll  cases  that,  showing  no  probability  of  hereditary  feeble-minded- 

■  '  "  Paralysis  "  includes  hemiplegia,  apoplexy,  stroke,  etc 

■  *  See  page  iV^,\ixidftT  T^bk  VIU. 
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ness,  have  among  other  neuropathic  conditions  this  one  of  paral- 
ysis. The  proportion  is  however  quite  large  in  the  other  groups, 
being  22%  of  the  hereditary,  29%  of  the  probably  hereditary 
iiid  31%  of  the  accident.  It  would  seem  to  be  significant  that 
I  very  large  number  of  these  cases  are  in  direct  line  ^  with  the  case 
studied,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  paralysis  of  one  of  the  parents,  one 
)f  the  grandparents,  or  their  sibs. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  for  the  causal  relation  of  paraly- 
sis is  found  in  the  No  Cause  Group  where  there  are  five  charts 
Nith  six  paralytic  individuals  and  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
lothing  else  to  account  for  the  condition  of  the  feeble-minded 
person.  It  is  true  that  the  paralysis  in  these  cases  is  in  the 
grandparents  while  the  parents  were  normal  and  reasonably 
kealthy.  It  does  not  seem  impossible  however  that  the  paralysis 
may  be  a  symptom  of  a  neural  condition  which  is  inherent,  and 
wrhich  imder  certain  conditions  shows  itself  as  feeble-mindedness. 

It  must  be  imderstood  that  while  it  is  probable  that  the  cases 
that  we  have  are  properly  described  as  paralysis,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  we  have  all  of  the  cases.  An  illustration  may  be 
taken  from  the  cases  of  "heart  failure"  or  "heart  trouble." 
rhere  are  many  of  those  on  our  charts  but  they  have  not  been 
ncluded  in  this  group,  altho  undoubtedly  what  is  called  "heart 
"ailure"  is  sometimes  a  paralysis,  hemiplegia  or  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy. 

Unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  as  the  data  are  we  perhaps 
ihall  not  get  anything  more  definite  until  we  have  a  more  complete 
equipment  and  are  able  to  follow  the  living  cases  into  the  coming 
generations  and  have  examinations  made  by  medical  experts. 
[f  for  example  the  people  on  our  charts  who  are  now  living  could 
)e  carefully  examined  and  later  their  children  and  grandchildren 
ve  would  have  a  mass  of  data  that  would  be  accurate  and  on 
vhich  it  would  be  possible  to  base  definite  conclusions.  Such  a 
Jan  is  entirely  feasible. 

'  See  note,  p.  500. 
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INSANITY  AND  FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 

The  distinction  between  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness  is 
theoretically  an  easy  one  to  make.  Neurologically,  insanity  re- 
sults from  a  brain  that  is  diseased  while  in  the  case  of  feeble- 
mindedness the  brain  has  never  attained  normal  develop- 
ment. A  dwarf  never  grows  to  normal  stature  but  a  man 
of  normal  stature  may  be  reduced  to  the  height  of  the 
dwarf  by  an  acddent  which  cuts  six  inches  from  his  legs 
or  by  disease  which  shortens  him  at  the  hip-joint,  or  which 
curves  his  spine  so  that  he  can  no  longer  stand  up  straight. 
A  feeble-minded  person  is  a  person  with  a  dwarf  brain,  not 
necessarily  in  size  it  is  true,  but  in  function;  while  an  insane 
person  is  one  with  a  diseased  brain.  Functionally  the  two  con- 
ditions may  approach  each  other  so  nearly  that,  to  the  inex- 
perienced at  least,  they  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 

For  the  layman,  the  easiest  way  to  distinguish  between  these  is 
by  means  of  the  early  history  of  the  individual.  A  child  who  has 
had  in  the  past  better  intelligence  than  he  now  possesses  is 
probably  suffering  from  disease  of  the  brain,  since  simple  arrest 
of  development  would  not  account  for  the  previous  superior 
intelligence.     Case  314  is  a  good  illustration  of  this. 

The  psychiatrist  seldom  has  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  the  two;  he  usually  finds  either  an  anatomical  lesion 
showing  disease  of  the  brain,  or  well-known  mental  symptoms 
characteristic  of  insanity,  which  are  distinctly  different  from 
those  of  arrested  development. 

The  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  of  Intelligence  differen- 
tiates, fairly  accurately,  insanity  from  feeble-mindedness.  Epi- 
lepsy, it  is  true,  gives  apparently  much  the  same  result  as  insanity, 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  by  this  method  whether  it  is 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  they^are  distinguished  in  either  case 
from  distinct  feeble-mindedness.  ^A  child  suffering  from  simple 
arrest  of  development  goes  to  a  certain  point  in  the  scale  then 
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stops  rather  abruptly,  whereas  a  person  with  a  diseased  brain 
will  answer  a  part  of  the  questions  in  a  number  of  different  years, 
missing  some  questions  in  all  of  these  years,  showing  that  disease 
has  affected  some  of  these  mental  processes  while  not  affecting 
others.  This  "scattering,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been  proved  to/ 
be  characteristic  of  epilepsy  and  of  insanity. 

Here  at  Vineland  were  collected  some  few  years  ago  all  of  the 
cases  that  showed  ** scattering"  by  the  Binet  test.  Out  of  the 
twenty  that  were  thus  recorded  four  had  gone  to  an  insane  asy- 
lum within  a  year,  even  tho  at  the  time  the  test  was  made  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  insanity  about  them.  These  were  of  course 
cases  of  feeble-mindedness  plus  insanity.  The  brain  that  has 
been  arrested  in  its  development  thus  causing  feeble-mindedness 
may  later  become  diseased,  and  so  we  have  insanity  in  a  feeble- 
minded person.  These  cases  of  insane  feeble-minded  are  some- 
times difficult  to  recognize,  but  usually  they  show  sooner  or  later 
such  positive  signs  of  insanity  that  all  doubt  is  removed.  The 
need  for  autopsies  and  histological  examinations  in  all  such  cases 
is  evident.  The  pecuUarities  of  insanity  in  the  feeble-minded 
is  a  chapter  in  the  story  of  feeble-mindedness  which  is  not  yet 
written. 

The  real  theme  of  the  present  section  is  not  the  question  of 
the  insane  feeble-minded,  but  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
insanity  in  the  family  to  feeble-mindedness  in  the  same  family, 
not  in  the  same  individual. 

Previous  to  the  present  investigation  we  at  Vineland  shared 
the  common  idea  that  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness  were  largely 
interchangeable  in  the  same  families ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was 
a  neuropathic  taint  which  sometimes  manifested  itself  as  insanity 
and  in  other  indixdduals  as  feeble-mindedness.  We  were  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  find  our  charts  heavily  sprinkled  with  insane 
individuals.  Great  has  been  our  surprise  therefore  to  find  the 
number  of  insane  persons  so  much  smaller  than  was  anticipated. 
Inspection  of  the  charts  themselves  does  not  convince  one  that 
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insanity  in  the  ancestry  has  any  very  potent  influence  toward 

causing  feeble-mindedness.    It  undoubtedly  may  be  a  symptom 

of  nervous  derangement  which  will  occasionally  give  rise  to 

feeble-mindedness. 

Table  XIV 

SHOWING   INSANITY   AS   IT   APPEARS    ON   OUK  CHARTS 

Of  300  charts  62  or  20.6  %  show  Insanity,  divided  as  follows: 

Hereditary  Group 


IxaANE  Persons  appear  on 
Charts  Numbered 

1 
Number  op  Case^^ 
ON  Eacb  Chart 

DnscT 
Line  and  Sibs 

COLLATUAL 

29 

7 

5 

2 

4 

6 

5 

I 

97 

4 

4 

0 

56 

3 

0 

3 

II,  32,  61,  loi,  154 

2 

9 

I 

12,  16,  19,  21,  34,  35i  43, 

50,52,58,71,72,82,91, 
no,  119,  126,  132,  145, 

I 

20 

4 

151,  156,  159,  160,  161 

Total  charts  33  or  20.1  %  of  the  Hereditary  Group  of  164  charts. 
Total  individuab  54  or  0.78  %  of  all  persons  on  charts  of  Hereditary 
Group. 

Probably  Hereditary  Group 


183 

6 

4 

2 

170 

3 

2 

I 

165, 177, 184 

2 

3 

3 

179,  180,  186,  192,  196 

I 

4 

I 

Total  charts  10  or  29.4  %  of  the  entire  Group  of  Probably  H.  (34  charts)- 

Total  individuals  20  or  1.79  %  of  all  persons  on  charts  of  Probably 
Hereditary  Group. 

Total  Hereditary  (Certain  and  Probable)  43  charts  or  21.7  %  of  the 
198  charts  of  these  two  groups. 

By  individuals  74  or  0.92  %  of  all  persons  in  these  groups. 
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Table  XlW^Canlinued 

SHOWING  INSANITY  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  OUR  CHARTS 

"Neuropathic  Group 


Imsakb  Peksoiis  atpear  on 
Cbakts  Numbered 

NuMBES  OP  Cases 
ON  Each  Chart 

DntBCT 
Line  and  Szbs 

Collateral 

» 

7 

6 

I 

25,  228 

4 

7 

I 

M 

3 

0 

3 

20,  222,  235 

2 

6 

0 

>5,    207,    209,    210,    227, 

I 

8 

0 

229,  231,  234                           J 

Total  Charts  15  or  40.5  %  of  the  entire  Group  of  37  Neuropathic  Charts. 

Total  individuals  32  or  2.64  %  of  all  persons  on  charts  of  Neuropathic 

roiq). 

Accident  Group 


K>,  253,  259,  288 


Total  Charts  4  or  7  %  of  the  entire  Accident  Group  of  57  charts. 

Total  individuab  4  or  0.20  %  of  all  persons  on  charts  of  Accident  Group. 


Summary 


Hereditary 

Probably  H. 

Neuropathic 

AOCIDBMT 

10.  of  Charts 

33 

10 

15 

4 

fo.  Individuals 
Men 
Women 

Dir. 

23 
20 

Col. 

4 
7 

Dir. 

3 
10 

Col. 

3 
4 

7 

Dir. 

13 
14 

Col. 

3 
2 

Dir. 

2 
2 

CoL 

0 
0 

otal  Persons 

43 

II 

13 

27 

5 

4 

0 

Total  Men  51.     Total 
In  direct  line  with  our 

Of  6868  Persons  in 

Of  1115  Persons  in 

Of  1212  Persons  in 

Of  1913  Persons  in 

Of  281  Persons  in 


Women  59.     Total  Insane  no. 
cases  87,  in  collateral  line  23. 

Hereditary  Group       54  or  0.78%  are  Insane 

20  or  1.79%  are  Insane 

32  or  2.64%  are  Insane 

4  or  0.20%  are  Insane 

o  are  Insane 


Probably  H.  Group 
Neuropathic  Group 
Accident  Group 
No  Cause  Group 


Of  11,389  Persons  in  all  Groups 


no  or  0.96%  are  Insane 
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The  following  table  shows  what  would  be  expected  compa.Tec 
with  what  we  actually  find. 


Group 

Expectation^ 

Actual 

Too  Many 

Too  Fkw 

Hereditary      .     . 
Probably  H.    .     . 
Neuropathic    .     . 
Accident     .     .     . 
No  Cause  .     .     . 

66 
II 
12 

i8 
3 

54 
20 

32 

4 
o 

9 
20 

12 

14 

3 

The  Insanity  is  clearly  in  the  Neuropathic  group,  not  among  the  Heredi- 
tary Feeble-minded.  * 

Not  only  is  there  no  close  relationship  between  insanity  and 
feeble-mindedness,  but  the  conviction  has  grown  since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  study  of  the  problem,  that  these  two  types  of  abnor- 
mal mentality  belong  at  opposite  ends  of  the  physical  scale.   It 
is  an  old  and  cherished  thot  that  feeble-mindedness  is  a  kind  of 
reversion  to  a  more  primitive  type  of  the  human  race.    The 
idea  of  reversion  in  this  sense  is  no  longer  held,  since  the  Men- 
deh'an  law  has  come  in  to  give  us  a  clearer  and  more  satisfactory 
explanation.  /  Once  the  hereditary  character  of  feeble-minded- 
ness is  recognized  one  can  hardly  keep  from  thinking  of  a  feeble- 
:  minded  person  as  belonging  to  a  strain  that  has  not  yet  developed 
to  the  higher  levels  of  intelligence,  i  In  other  words,  we  come 
back  again  to  the  view  of  a  more  primitive  form  of  humanity» 
a  vigorous  animal  organism  of  low  intellect  but  strong  physique 
—  the  wild  man  of  to-day.    The  striking  thing  is  that  this  view 
is  remarkably  borne  out  in  many  phases  of  the  physical  nature 
of  this  group.    One  cannot  study  the  moron  without  discovering 
that  he  is  not  only  largely  free  from  the  marks  of  degenera- 
tion,  frequently  possessing   a   comely  face,  but  he  also  i^ 
many  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  more  primitive  stoi. 

^  ^ec  paLi|!&  ^^  \iCL<kr  Table  VIU. 
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A  dentist  assures  me  that  the  finest  set  of  teeth  he  has  ever  seen 
is  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  our  morons. 

It  is  true  that  our  study  of  the  Height  and  Weight  of  the 
Feeble-minded  (see  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases, 
April,  191 2,  Vol.  39,  pages  217-236)  shows  the  average  moron 
to  be  no  taller  nor  heavier  than  the  average  normal,  and  moreover 
they  seem  to  have  stopped  growing  two  or  three  years  earlier 
than  the  normal  person.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that 
these  figures  are  the  average  of  all  morons  and  include  those  that 
are  defective  by  disease,  accident  and  neuropathic  ancestry, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  we  had  the  statistics  on  the  pure 
hereditary  morons  we  might  find  that  they  even  exceed  the 
stature  of  the  average  normal  person.  They  at  least  equal  it. 
They  also  have  strength.  This  does  not  show  in  statistical 
studies  where  the  dynamometer  is  used  because  such  measure- 
ments involve  will  power  and  intelligence. 

The  dynamometer  itself  is  a  measure  of  intelligence  among 
these  defectives.  They  are  unable  to  exert  their  strength  in 
obedience  to  the  command,  '* squeeze  this  as  hard  as  possible.'' 
But  wherever  an  exercise  of  strength  is  called  forth  by  a  natural 
situation  and  their  action  is  impulsive  or  instinctive  one  discovers 
at  once  how  great  is  the  strength.  The  writer  was  one  of  six 
persons  required  to  hold  one  of  these  boys  in  the  chair  while  the 
dentist  looked  at  his  teeth.  That  same  boy  could  not  squeeze 
a  kilogram  on  the  dynamometer  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  induce 
him  to  do  it. 

An  examination  of  the  inmates  of  any  Institution  will  show 
among  the  cases  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  a  large  number 
^f  tall,  broad-shouldered,  heavy,  thick-set  individuals  with  great 
strength.  There  is  an  incoordination  of  their  movements  and  a 
'ertain  coarseness  of  features  which  do  not  make  them  attrac- 
tive, but  which  in  many  ways  suggest  the  savage.  The  fact 
iat  many  of  these  defectives  become  vicious  and  dangerous  when 
iiistreated  possibly  points  in  the  same  direction. 
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Sometimes  these  hereditary  cases  when  of  a  low  type  swallow 
anything  that  comes  within  their  reach  that  is  small  enough  to 
be  swallowed,  —  sticks,  stones,  leather  and  the  like.  But 
rarely  do  these  things  disturb  their  health,  which  again  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  primitive  digestive  system.  Wounds  seem 
to  heal  many  times  where  in  normal  people  they  would  give 
much  trouble.  There  is  apparently  more  or  less  resistance  to 
certain  diseases.  ;  Theije  is  a  dullness  to  pain.  These  with  other 
facts  have  given  the  impression  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
primitive,  crude,  coarse  form  of  the  hxmian  organism;  not  a 
"reversion"  but  a  primitive  strain  that  has  remained  much  as 
in  the  savage  condition. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  maintained  by  psychiatrists  that 
many  if  not  all  forms  of  insanity  come  upon  Individuals  who 
have  what  we  may  term  a  more  elaborately  developed  organ- 
ism, a  nervous  system  that  is  highly  developed,  that  is  high 
strung,  and  that  requires  only  a  slight  shock  to  throw  it  over 
mto  an  abnormal  condition. 

If  this  view  of  the  two  conditions  is  correct,  it  would  throw 
much  light  upon  many  things  in  connection  with  them.  It  is 
true  that  an  imusually  high  percentage  of  feeble-minded  persons 
become  insane,  but  whether  these  persons  are  predominantly  in 
the  Hereditary  Group  and  of  the  moron  grade,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  possibly  it  would  be  f oimd  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
argimient.    At  least  the  above  view  seems  worth  consideration. 

GENIUS  Ain>  FEEBLE-MINDEDNBSS 

Much  confusion  exists  in  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  feeble-mindedness  to  genius.  It  is  quite  commonly 
supposed  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  that 
the  presence  of  an  idiot  in  the  family  may  mean  that  there  is  a 
genius  at  the  other  end.  So  strong  is  this  belief  that  some  object 
to  all  methods  of  limiting  the  propagation  of  the  feeble-minded, 
fearing  to  deprive  the  world  of  geniuses.    It  is  probable  that 
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this  view  is  based  upon  the  misunderstanding  of  the  difference 
between  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  often  is  a  simple  step  from  insanity  to  genius ;  indeed, 
there  are  many  cases  of  genius  that  would  pass  with  any  psychi- 
atrist as  true  insanities.  Apparently  the  decision  as  to  whether 
a  man  is  called  insane  or  a  genius  dep>ends  upon  whether  his 
q)ecial  form  of  aberration  proves  to  be  useful  or  dangerous. 

I  believe  that  in  cases  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  we  are 
dealing  with  a  mentality  upon  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  graft  any  kind  of  genius ;  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
feeble-mindedness  and  genius.  It  is  significant  that  in  our  300] 
family  histories  totaling  11,389  individuals  not  a  single  genius) 
has  been  found.  These  figures  certainly  can  be  taken  at  their 
face  value  because  it  is  evident  that  had  there  been  a  genius  in 
any  of  these  families  all  of  the  other  members  would  have  called 
our  attention  to  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  neuropathic  ancestry  and  accidental  cases 
the  situation  might  be  different  from  the  hereditary.  In  the  neu- 
rq)athic  esp>ecially  it  might  seem  that  we  were  dealing  with  the 
kind  of  nervous  system  which  might  give  rise  to  those  peculiar  ec- 
cmtridties  which  sometimes  spell  genius.  It  is  perhaps  signifi- 
cant that  even  in  this  group  we  have  discovered  no  geniuses.  It 
may  indicate  what  some  students  are  inclined  to  claim,  that  there 
is  no  case  of  feeble-mindedness  imless  there  is  an  hereditary  taint, 
the  only  exception  to  this  being  the  cases  of  actual  traumatism. 

Not  only  are  there  no  geniuses,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  even  the  people  who  are  considered 
normal  (and  so  charted)  in  the  families  of  the  Hereditary  Group 
Me  not  as  a  rule  people  of  average  intelligence,  but  in  almost  all 
cases  are  of  a  low  grade  of  intelligence  and  often  low  type  socially. 
So  far  as  the  eugenic  problem  is  concerned  therefore,  there  is  no 
Wgument  against  eugenical  measures  for  fear  of  cutting  off 
possible  geniuses  by  preventing  procreation  in  families  where 
hereditary  feeble-mindedness  exists. 
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FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS  AND  EPILEPST 

The  relation  of  feeble-mindedness  to  epilepsy  is  one  which  has 
never  been  cleared  up. 

Epilepsy  is  a  generic  term  under  which  are  grouped  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  epilepsy.     It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  are 
intimately  connected  with  feeble-mindedness  either  as  cause  or 
effect,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  others  of  the  epilepsies  have 
no   connection   whatever   with   feeble-mindedness.     While  the 
great  majority  of  the  epileptics  in  our  Institutions  are  feeble- 
minded, this  is  because  they  do  not  come  to  the  Institutions  until 
there  is  such  a  degree  of  mental  deficiency  that  they  are  unable 
to  take  care  of  themselves.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  epileptics  who  have  only  occasional 
seizures,  and  at  other  times  are  perfectly  normal  and  able  to 
carry  on  business  or  manage  their  own  affairs. 

There  is  the  psychic  epilepsy  or  psychical  epileptic  equivalents. 
We  have  made  no  attempt  to  collect  data  in  this  unsettled  field. 
The  relations  here  we  leave  to  the  students  of  epilepsy.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  those  cases  where  the  motor  manifestations 
are  sufficiently  marked  to  render  a  diagnosis  reasonably  sure. 

There  is  considerable  association  between  epilepsy  of  the  easily 
recognizable  kind  and  feeble-mindedness.  As  to  any  causal 
relation  between  the  two  conditions,  it  seems  evident  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  two  groups.  There  are  those  cases  that  are 
primarily  epileptic  and  in  which  the  epilepsy  acts  to  cause  a 
deterioration  of  mentality  so  that  we  have  eventually- an  in- 
dividual whom  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  true  feeble- 
minded person.  And  then  there  are  others  who  are  primarily 
feeble-minded  —  perhaps  belonging  to  the  Hereditary  Group, 
perhaps  to  the  Non-hereditary  —  who  acquire  epilepsy.  ^ 
these  cases  the  epileptic  attacks  often  have  little  or  no  apparent 
effect  upon  the  mentality  of  the  person.  They  remain,  for  many 
years  at  least,  at  the  same  intellectual  level  that  they  have  mani- 
fested since  the  aiie^A.  ^qw^^lyVs^. 
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It  is  possible  to  divide  epileptics  into  these  two  groups  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  means  of  the  Binet  Scale.    The  person  • 
who  is  feeble-minded  primarily  and  epileptic  secondarily  re- 
^nds  to  the  Binet  questions  as  does  the  purely  feeble-minded 
person.    That  is  to  say,  he  answers  them  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  then  stops  more  or  less  abruptly,  showing  that  at  a  certain 
level  his  mental  development  has  stopp>ed.    He  can  do  every- 
thing up  to  that  level,  nothing  beyond.    The  other  group  shows 
the  scattering  which  was  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  insanity 
(page  505).'^  This  indicates  that  such  a  person  has  been  at  one, 
time  of  higher  intelligence  than  at  the  time  of  examination.; 
The  epilepsy  has  interfered  with  the  mental  functioning  along 
certain  lines  more  than  along  others,  with  the  result  that  some 
questions  in  the  higher  levels  are  answered  while  some  of  those 
in  the  lower  levels  are  missed.     Sometimes  it  happens,  for  ex- 
ample, that  an  epileptic  will  answer  all  the  questions  in  age  nine 
or  ten  while  failing  on  some  or  all  in  age  six  or  seven. 

That  there  is  any  relation  between  epilepsy  and  feeble-minded- 
ness  in  a  hereditary  way,  that  is  to  say  that  an  epileptic  person 
is  more  apt  to  have  feeble-minded  children  or  vice  versa,  our  data 
give  little  evidence  beyond  the  fact  that  epilepsy  seems  often  to 
indicate  a  neuropathic  condition,  and  that  in  such  families  feeble- 
mindedness may  appear. 

We  have  found  seventy-nine  cases  of  epilepsy.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  have  been  making  no  study  of  epilepsy. 
Our  field  workers  were  in  no  wise  qualified  to  determine  epilepsy 
in  any  of  its  more  psychic  phases,  and  our  records  are  of  such 
individuals  as  have  been  diagnosed  by  the  local  physician  or 
have  so  many  and  such  characteristic  features  that  it  is  apparent 
to  the  layman  that  they  suffer  from  this  malady. 

The  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  the  cases  in  the  neuro- 
pathic group  is  perhaps  insignificant,  since  the  presence  of  epi- 
lepsy in  some  members  of  the  family  has  been  one  of  the  criteria 
determining  this  group.  The  small  number  in  the  accident 
group  as  compared  with  the  hereditary  is  distinctly  slg^ificajit. 
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These  cases  of  epilepsy  will  he  found  on  the  following  charts : 

Hereditary  Charts  —  Nos.  8,  9,  ii,  12,  13,  15,  17,  20,  21,  2g,  30,  37,  30.  45. 

47.  52,  56,  70,  71,  75,  80,  81,  82,  85,  107,  109,  114,  118,  141,  144,  151, 

152,  158,  161 
Probably  Hereditary  Charts  —  Nos.  172,  177,  186,  189,  190 
Neuropathic  Charts  —  Nos.  200,  203,  206,  208,  215,  220,  221,  225,  233 
Accident  Charts  —  Nos.  237,  252,  260,  289 
No  Cause  Chart  —  No.  298 

Table  XV 

Of  6868  Persons  in  Hereditary  Group  56  or  0.81  %  are  Epileptic 

Of  1 1 15  Persons  in  Probably  H.  Group  5  or  0.44%  axe  Epileptic 

Of  1 21 2  Persons  in  Neuropathic  Group  13  or  1.07%  axe  Epileptic 

Of  191 3  Persons  in  Accident  Group  4  or  0.20%  are  Epileptic 

Of      281  Persons  in  No  Cause  Group  i  or  0.03%  are  Epileptic 


Of  11,389  Persons  in  all  Groups 


79  or  0.69%  are  Epileptic 


The  following  table   shows  what  would   be  expected  com- 
pared with  what  we  actually  find. 


Gkoup 

Expectation  1 

Actual 

Tbo  Many 

Too  F«w 

Hereditary   .... 
Probably  H.      .     .     . 
Neuropathic      .     .     . 
Accident       .... 
No  Cause     .... 

48 
8 
8 

.    2 

56 

5 

13 
4 
I 

8 
5 

3 

9 
I 

Epilepsy  is  seen  to  predominate  slightly  in  the  Hereditary  and 
Neuropathic  Groups. 

CRIMINALITY  AND  FEEBLE-MINDEDNBSS 

Every  feeble-minded  person  is  a  potential  criminal.  This  is 
necessarily  true  since  the  feeble-minded  lacks  one  or  the  other  of 
the  factors  essential  to  a  moral  life  —  an  understanding  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  power  of  control. .  If  he  does  not  know  right 
and  wrong,  does  not  really  appreciate  this  question,  then  of 
course  he  is  as  likely  to  do  the  wrong  thing  as  the  right.    Even 

^  See  page  480,  under  Table  VIII. 
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if  he^&^of  sufficient  intelligence  and  has  had  the  necessary  train- 
ing so  that  he  does  know,  since  he  lacks  the  power  of  control  he  is 
lioabk-to  resist  his  natural  impulses. 

Whether  the  feeble-minded  person  actually  becomes  a  crimr 
inal  depends  upon  two  factors,  his  temperament  and  his  environ- 
ment. If  he  is  of  a  quiet,  phlegmatic  temperament  with  thoroly 
weakened  impulses  he  may  never  be  imp>elled  to  do  anything 
seriously  wrong.  In  this  case  when  he  cannot  earn  a  living  he 
will  starve  to  death  unless  philanthropic  people  provide  for  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  a  nervous,  excitable,  impulsive  p>erson 
he  is  almost  sure  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  criminality.  For- 
tunately for  the  welfare  of  society  the  feeble-minded  person  as 
a  rule  lacks  energy.  But  whatever  his  temperament,  in  a  bad 
environment  he  may  still  become  a  criminal,  tfee  phlegmatic 
temperament  becoming  pimply  the  dupe  of  more  intelligent  crimr 
inals,  while  the  excitable,  nervous,  impulsive  feeble-minded 
I)erson  may  escape  criminality  if  his  necessities  are  provided  for, 
and  his  impulses  and  energies  are  turned  in  a  wholesome  direction. 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  beforehand  which  of  these  conditions 
is  fulfilled  in  any  particular  group.  In  the  data  that  we  are 
studying,  criminality  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  surprisingly  small. 
This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  our  cases  include  only 
those  who  have  been  under  arrest.  Thirty-two  charts  with  a 
total  of  forty-five  individuals  show  criminality.  That  is,  crim- 
inality appears  on  10  %  of  the  charts,  but  only  one-third  of  i  % 
of  the  individuals  are  criminalistic.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  these  are  in  the  Hereditary  Group. 
Thirty  of  the  charts  in  the  Hereditary  Groups,  or  15.1  %,  have 
criminals  on  them ;  in  the  Neuropathic  Group  two  charts  or  5.4  % ; 
in  the  Accidents  none.  The  criminal  individuals  are  0.52  %  of 
the  persons  in  the  Hereditary  Groups;  0.24%  of  those  in  the 
Neuropathic  Group  and  none  of  the  accidents.  Of  the  45  crim- 
inals 41  are  men,  4  are  women,  while  24  are  known  to  be  feeble- 
minded, I  is  normal  and  20  unknown. 
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It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  two  factors  account  fo 
small  proportion  of  criminals.  These  p>eople  are  very  la 
from  rural  districts,  and  their  temptations  perhaps  have  not 
so  great.  But  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  in  such  come 
ties  minor  kinds  of  crime  are  not  taken  account  of,  so  that 
do  not  get  marked  "criminal"  because  they  were  never  arre 
In  the  dty  cases  our  data  are  always  much  less  complete.  1 
are  individuals  of  whom  we  have  learned  enough  to  deter 
their  mentality  while  not  being  able  to  follow  their  careers.  ' 
have  left  home  or  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  may  be  to-di 
prison  without  their  friends  and  relatives  knowing  anything  a 
it.  Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  that  escape  in  this  way,  bi 
the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  fact  of  a  criminal  life  i» 
be  one  that  we  would  be  likely  to  discover  if  it  existed, 
facts  are  hard  to  conceal. 

There  are  nine  criminalistic  individuals  on  the  charts  th2 
not  belong  to  the  family,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  marrie 
and  they  are  only  significant  as  showing  the  kind  of  com] 
these  people  keep. 

Table  XVI 

SHOWING   CRIMINALITY   AS   IT   APPEARS    ON    OUR   CHARTS 

Of  300  charts  a  total  of  32  or  10.6%  show  criminality,  dividi 
follows : 

HeredUary  Group 


CUMINALISTTC  PERSONS  APPEAR 

ON  Charts  Numbered 


29 

7,  64,  15 

2,  3,  4,  5»  16,  21,31,37,48,1 

\57,  62,  65,  72,  79,  84,  90, 
III,  116,  119,  124,  131, 
«S6,  159 


NuicBER  OP  Cases 
ON  Each  Chart 


5 
3 


DXRICT 

Linr  and  Sirs* 


2 

4 

18 


COLLATXl 


^  Scft  note,  p.  50a 


3 
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Table  XVL  — Continued 

SHOWING  CRIMINALITY  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  OUR  CHARTS 

Total  charts  27  or  16.4  %  of  Hereditary  Group  of  164  charts. 

Total  individuals  37  or  0.53  %  of  all  persons  on  charts  of  Hereditary 

Group. 

Probably  Hereditary  Group 


Ckdunalistic  Pbisons  atpear 

ON  CBAKTS  NUICBULKD 

Number  of  Cases 
ON  Each  Chart 

Direct 

LZN^  AND  SlBS^ 

Collateral^ 

176 

171, 186 

3 
I 

0 
0 

3 
2 

Total  charts  3  or  8.8  %  of  the  entire  group  of  Probably  Hereditary  — 
34  charts. 

Total  individuals  5  or  0.44  %  of  all  persons  on  charts  of  Probably  Hered- 
itary Group. 

Total  Hereditary  (certain  and  probable)  30  charts  or  15.1  %  of  the  198 
charts  of  these  two  groups. 

By  individuals  42  or  0.52  %  of  all  persons  in  these  groups. 

Neuropathic  Group 


206 
217 


o 
o 


Total  charts  2  or  5.4%  of  the  entire  group  of  37  Neuropathic  charts. 

Total  individuals  3  or  0.25  %  of  all  persons  on  charts  of  Neuropathic 

Group. 

Accident  Group  —  No  Cases 

Summary 


Hereditary 

Probably  H. 

Neuropathic 

Accident 

No.  charts    .     .     . 

27 

3 

2 

0 

No.  Individuals 
Men    .... 
Women     .     .     . 

Dir. 
22 
2 

Col. 
12 
I 

Dir. 
0 
0 

Col. 

4 
I 

Dir. 

3 
0 

CoL 
0 
0 

Dir. 
0 
0 

Col. 
0 
0 

Total  persons    .     . 

24 

13 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1  See  note,  p.  500. 
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association  with  sexual  immorality ;  all  tend  to  render  it  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  a  horror  of  which  anything  can  be  believed. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  it  might 
be  a  cause  of  feeble-mindedness.  The  fact  that  its  presence  is  so 
generally  concealed  tempts  us  to  argue  that  if  we  knew  more 
about  it  we  should  find  it  standing  in  causal  relation ;  and  this 
secrecy  makes  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

We  have  had  no  better  success  in  getting  at  the  true  history 
than  have  other  investigators.  We  have  recorded  only  46  cases 
found  on  27  charts.  That  the  number  should  be  much  greater 
than  this  there  is  no  doubt. 

It  is  well  understood  by  the  medical  profession  that  a  mat- 
bg,  which  shows  first  a  number  of  miscarriages  followed  hy 
deaths  in  infancy,  and  finally  living  offspring,  is  a  picture  that 
means  syphilis  in  one  or  both  of  the  parents  almost  without 
question.  A  survey  of  the  charts  with  this  in  mind  will  show  at 
once  that  in  a  krge  number  of  cases  syphilis  might  be  suspected 
even  where  not  so  marked. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  of  distribution  of  the  syphilitic  cases 
will  show  that  there  is  little  evidence  that  syphilis  is  a  cause  of 
feeble-mindedness.  The  cases  are  very  largely  in  the  Hereditary 
Group. 

Table  XVD 

&H0wn«6  THE  DISTRIBUTtON   OF   SVPHIUS    {SY)    ON   OUR  CBARTS 

Sy  appears  on  17  charts  or  9.0  %  of  aU  the  charts,  divided  as  follows; 


H^„..v 

P.O«B.VH. 

NlDK. 

Ace 

No  Caum 

No.  of  Cham  .     . 

.7 

3 

4 

. 

. 

Men 

Women  .... 

Dir. 

7 
6 

Col. 

8 
14 

Di(. 

CqI. 

Dfr. 

3 

Col. 

Dir, 

a 

Col. 

Dir. 

CoL 

Totals    .... 

13 

" 

" 

> 

3 

_!_ 

3 

^ 

» 

Total  46.     Total  Men  34.     Total  Women  2 
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Of  164  Charts  in  Hereditary  Group     17  or  10.36%  show  Syphilis  (Sy) 
Of    34  Charts  in  Probably  H.  Group    3  or    8.82%  show  Syphilis 
Of    37  Charts  in  Neuropathic  Group    4  or  10.81%  show  Syphilis 
Of    57  Charts  in  Accident  Group  2  or  3.50%    show  Syphilis 

Of     8  Charts  in  No  Cause  Group        i  or  12.5%  shows  Syphilis 

Of  300  Charts  27  or  8.6  %    show  Syphilis 

Of  6868  Persons  in  Hereditary  Group    35  or  0.50%  are  S)rphilitic  (Sy) 
Of  1 115  Persons  in  Probably  H.  Group    3  or  0.26%  are  Syphilitic 
Of  1 21 2  Persons  in  Neuropathic  Group    4  or  0.33%  are  S)rphilitic 
Of  1 9 13  Persons  in  Accident  Group         3  or  0.15%  are  S)rphilitic 
Of    281  Persons  in  No  Cause  Group        i  or  0.35%  are  Syphilitic 

Of  11,389  Persons  on  all  Charts  46  or  0.40%  are  Syphilitic 

The  following  table  shows  what  would  be  expected,  if  there 
were  a  uniform  distribution,  compared  with  what  we  actually  find. 


Group 

Ejcpectation* 

Actual 

Too  Many 

Too  Few 

Hereditary    .... 
Probably  H.      .     .     . 
Neuropathic      .     .     . 
Accident       .... 
No  Cause     .... 

28 

4 

5 
8 

I 

35 
3 
4 

3 

I 

7 
0 

I 
I 

s 

0 

The  Wassermann  test  is  now  being  applied  to  our  children  and 
under  the  most  perfectly  controlled  conditions. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  children  involved  in  this  study  have  been 
tested ;  20  of  these  gave  a  positive  reaction.  Some  of  these  cases 
were  selected  because  of  suspected  syphilis ;  in  5  we  had  a  pre- 
vious history  of  syphilis  in  the  family.  In  one  case  both  paternal 
grandparents  were  affected ;  in  the  second  it  was  both  parents  and 
a  brother ;  in  the  third  it  was  a  relative  of  the  mother ;  in  the 
fourth  it  was  the  father ;  and  in  the  fifth  the  father's  brother. 
This  leaves  1 5  cases  where  we  get  a  positive  Wassermann  but  with 
no  history  of  syphilis.  Of  these  29  children  only  one  has  evi- 
dently had  an  infection. 

^  See  page  480,  under  Table  Vm. 
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There  are  9  cases  with  history  of  syphilis  which  gave  negative 
Wassermann  reaction.  In  all  but  two  the  syphilis  was  in  the 
father ;  in  one  of  these  two  it  was  in  both  father  and  mother ; 
in  the  other  case  it  was  in  the  paternal  aunt. 

The  20  positive  Wassermanns  are  distributed  as  follows: 
9  are  in  the  Hereditary  Group,  3  in  the  Neuropathic,  3  in  the 
Meningitis,  2  are  Mongolians,  2  Accidents,  and  i  Unclassified. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  these  cases  are  all  attributed  to  other  causes 
than  syphilis.  To  the  extent  that  these  others  are  acceptable 
causes  there  is  no  need  of  calling  in  syphilis  to  account  for  the 
mental  defect  nor  is  there  any  argument  therefor. 

While  these  figures  are  few  and  any  argument  based  on  them 
^  incomplete,  yet  one  cannot  help  having  the  feeling  that  if 
syphilis  is  a  cause  of  feeble-mindedness,  it  certainly  is  not  a  very 
potent  one.  One  is  also  led  to  question  it  from  consideration  of 
Such  cases  as  the  following : 

In  Case  284,  Fred  K.  shows  a  positive  Wassermann.    His 

tstther  and  five  sibs  were  normal  and  are  children  of  a  syphilitic 

father  and  a  syphilitic  mother.  ,  This  is  a  striking  instance  of 

'Uiose  cases  where  syphilis  does  not  produce  feeble-mindedness, 

^nd  it  suggests  a  line  of  evidence  which  every  physician  can 

duplicate;    that  is,   parents  one  or  both  syphilitic,  children 

normal. 

In  conclusion,  our  charts  bear  abundant  evidence  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  syphilis  produces  miscarriage  and  early  death, 
and  the  data  indicate  that  if  it  ever  produces  feeble-mindedness 
it  does  so  only  under  most  favorable  conditions.  What  those 
conditions  are  cannot  be  shown  until  we  have  much  more  careful 
studies. 

BLIIfDIVESS  AlfD  DEAFNESS 

Blindness  and  deafness  appear  in  34  and  45  individuals  respec- 
tively. Our  records  do  not  always  show  whether  or  not  the  cases 
are  congenital.    We  have  endeavored  to  omit  the  cases  where 
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x>ndition  was  due  to  accident  but  it  has  not  always  been 
ible  to  determine  even  that.    The  fact  that  the  blindness 
early  aU  in  the  hereditary  cases  is  significant, 
lie  deafness  on  the  other  hwd  appears  relatively  larger  in 

neuropathic  than  in  any  other  group. 


Blindness 

Of  6868  Persons  in  Hereditary  Group    28  or  0.40%  are  Blind 

Of  II 15  Persons  in  Probably  H.  Group    i  or  0.08%  are  Blind 

Of  121 2  Persons  in  Neuropathic  Group   3  or  0.24%  are  Blind 

Of  1913  Persons  in  Accident  Groi^)          2  or  0.10%  are  Blind 

Of  281  Persons  in  No  Cause  Groiq>        o                 are  Blind 


Of  11,389  Persons  in  all  Groiq)s 


34  or  0.29%  are  Blind 


The  following  table  shows  what  woidd  be  expected  compaxi 
with  what  we  actually  find. 


Gkoup 

Actual 

Too  Mamy 

Too  Few 

Hereditary  .... 
Probably  H.     .     .     . 
Neuropathic     .     .     . 
.\ccident      .... 
No  Cause    .... 

20 

3 

4 
6 

I 

28 

I 

3 
2 

0 

8 

• 

2 
I 

4 
I 

Deafness 

Of  6868  Persons  in  Hereditary  Group    23  or  0.33%  are  Deaf 

Of  III 5  Persons  in  Probably  H.  Groi^)    5  or  0.44%  are  Deaf 

Of  121 2  Persons  in  Neuropathic  Groiq>  11  or  0.90%  are  Deaf 

Of  19 13  Persons  in  Accident  Group         6  or  0.31  %  are  Deal 

Of  281  Persons  in  No  Cause  Group        o                  are  Deaf 


Of  11,389  Persons  in  all  Groiq)s 


45  or  0.39%  are  Deaf 


wing  table  shows  what  woidd  be  e3q>ected  com[ 
we  actually  find. 

1  See  page  480,  under  Table  VIIL 
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Gkoxtp 

Actual 

Too  Many 

Too  Few 

Hereditary .... 

ftobably  H.     .     .     . 

^eiiropathic  .  .  . 
Accident  .... 
N^o  Cause    .... 

27 
4 

5 
8 

I 

23 

5 
II 

6 

0 

I 

6 

4 

2 

I 

CONSANGUINITY 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  feeble-mindedness  is  caused  by 

^^^^usanguinity  of  the  parents,  —  that  if  cousins  marry  some  of 

^l>e  children  will  be  feeble-minded.    There  are  30  cases  of  cousin- 

^^arriages  among  our  2058  matings.    Of  these  20  are  in  the  Heredi- 

^-^ry  Group.     There  is  no  argimient  from  these  since  the  children 

^i"e  feeble-minded  by  heredity.     Inspection  of  the  charts  does 

^ot  show  that  there  are  more  defectives  where  the  parents  are 

^elated  than  where  they  are  not  related.     These  cases  are  on 

Charts  22,  29,  30,  40,  46,  59,  70,  74,  80,  120,  123,  124,  134,  142, 

143,  154,  159  and  164. 

Case  187  is  in  the  Probably  Hereditary  Group.  It  is  interest- 
ing because  the  father  is  probably  feeble-minded  and  his  wife 
being  his  second  cousin  may  have  carried  the  same  defect,  yet 
from  this  mating  there  are  three  normal  children  and  no  de- 
fectives. 

Case  252  has  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Mongolian 
defective.  In  this  case  the  normal  parents  have  two  defective 
children  out  of  three.  These  parents  were  more  than  cousins, 
as  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  chart.  Since  there  was  defect 
in  the  family  it  may  very  well  have  been  so  doubled  up  that  it 
reappeared  in  these  children.  Of  all  the  cases  on  our  charts 
this  is  the  strongest  in  favor  of  the  influence  of  consanguinity, 
and  yet  it  is  not  conclusive. 


^  See  page  480,  under  Table  VIIL 
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In  Case  237  the  maternal  grandparents  of  our  child  were  third 
cousins ;  this  is  so  distant  that  it  is  not  worth  discussing. 

Case  276:  the  parents  of  our  child  were  cousins;  Gertie's 
defectiveness  is  explained  by  an  injury,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to 
call  in  the  theory  of  consanguinity. 

In  Case  292  the  parents  were  second  cousins.  The  child 
Nathan  was  a  meningitic  case  which  satisfactorily  explains  his 
condition. 

Case  223  is  at  first  sight  a  strong  one ;  the  parents  were  normal 
but  cousins ;  two  children  are  defective.  The  father  was  hemi- 
plegic.  Unfortunately  we  are  without  proof  because  the  grand- 
parents are  undetermined.  They  may  have  been  feeble-minded, 
in  which  case  these  defective  children  would  be  accoimted  for. 

These  cases  confirm  the  view  now  generally  held  by  physicians 
and  students  of  the  problem  that  there  is  nothing  in  consan- 
guinity per  se;  [But  given  a  tainted  family  the  mating  of  two 
members  of  the  same  family  increases  the  liability  of  the  defect 
appearingj  It  may  be  very  well  maintained  that  since  very 
few  families  are  free  from  defect  of  one  form  or  another,  phy^cal 
or  mental,  the  ban  against  cousin-marriage  is  on  the  whole 
wise.  The  evil  of  this  form  of  statement  however  is  twofold. 
First,  there  are  cases,  whether  they  be  many  or  few,  where  there 
is  no  taint  in  the  family  and  consequently  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  marriage  of  cousins.  Second,  the  form  of  statement 
would  imply  that  there  is  no  objection  to  any  mating  where  they 
are  not  relatives.  This  is  the  greater  error  of  the  two,  for  it  is 
just  as  dangerous  for  a  person  of  tainted  family  to  mate  with  a 
person  of  another  tainted  family  as  it  would  be  to  mate  with  his 
own  cousin,  t  In  both  cases  we  are  increasing  the  liability  that  the 
taint  will  reappear.  It  might  be  added  that  many  persons  are 
wont  to  argue  this  matter  from  an  analogy  of  animal  breeding. 
The  fallacy  of  attempting  to  use  such  analogy  is  evident  when 
we  consider  that  the  effect  of  consanguinity,  or  inbreeding  as  it 
is  called,  is  very  different  with  different  kinds  of  animals.    With 
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some  species  inbreeding  is  the  rule,  and  produces  no  deleterious 
results.  If  we  are  going  to  reason  by  analogy  it  is  just  as  logical 
to  draw  our  analogy  from  this  species  of  animal  as  from  one  where 
iixbreeding  does  lead  to  bad  results. 


TWINS 

Fifty-one  of  our  charts  record  the  birth  of  twins.  There  seems 
be  nothing  especially  worthy  of  discussion  in  connection  with 
lis  matter  save  in  Cases  84,  134,  144,  185.  (See  also  157.) 
In  these  four  cases  we  have  the  interesting  condition  of  one 
of  the  twins  being  normal,  the  other  feeble-minded.  The  special 
^riterest  in  these  cases  comes  from  the  bearing  they  have  upon  a 
popular  idea  as  to  the  relation  between  the  similarity  of  twins 
^^d  their  mode  of  genesis.  There  is  a  theory  that  twins  who 
closely  resemble  each  other,  sometimes  called  ** identical  twins," 
^ome  from  a  single  fertilized  ovum  which  in  the  course  of 
development  divides  and  develops  into  the  two  individuals, 
'Whereas,  twins  that  do  not  closely  resemble  each  other  are  the 
Result  of  two  fertilized  ova. 

Attractive  as  this  explanation  is  at  first  sight,  Thomdike  has 
^own  in  his  Monograph  on  "The  Measurement  of  Twins," 
that  while  the  development  of  twins  from  a  single  fertilized  ovum 
Is  not  impossible,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  explanation, 
lior  is  it  a  very  probable  one.  His  study  would  seem  to  show 
that  twins  are  the  result  of  two  fertilized  ova,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  some  exceptions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  data  are  incomplete  in  regard  to  the 
ixiajority  of  our  cases,  nevertheless  the  four  where  the  data  are 
Complete  are  all  in  agreement  and  constitute  another  strong 
argument  for  true  heredity.  On  any  theory  of  environment, 
pre-natal  or  post-natal,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  cases 
of  twins  with  one  normal  and  the  other  defective.  On  the 
heredity  theory  however  the  case  is  aimple.  So  far  as  heredity 
is  concerned,  the  fact  that  these  individuals  were  of  diflFerent 
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mentality  is  no  more  difficult  to  explain  if  they  were  bom 
at  the  same  time  than  if  they  were  bom  separately.  We 
have  two  ova,  fertilized  by  the  different  spemiatozoa,  each 
of  them  subject  to  whatever  possibilities  the  conditions  of  the 
chromosomes  warrant.  In  the  one  case  a  **  defective  "  sperma- 
tozoon has  fertilized  a  "defective"  ovum  with  the  resulting 
defective  offspring.  In  the  other  case,  a  normal  spermatozodn 
has  fertilized  a  normal  ovum,  or  else  one  of  the  germ  cells  has 
been  normal  and  the  other  "  defective,"  in  either  case  resulting 
in  a  normal  offspring. 

The  fact  that  from  the  time  of  fertilization  the  two  embryo^ 
have  the  same  environment  until  the  birth  of  the  children  con — 
stitutes  what  must  be  considered  an  almost  ideal  test  of  th^ 
theory  of  heredity  and  environment.  If  we  add  to  this,  thi^ 
argimient  that  twins  usually  have  the  same  environment  thn  — 
childhood,  we  still  further  emphasize  the  point. 


NEUROTIC,  MIGRAINE,  ETC. 

The  remaining  conditions  have  not  proved  of  great  significance 
in  this  study.  They  are  therefore  passed  by  with  brief  mention.  — 
The  distribution  of  the  cases  will  be  found  in  Tables  XIX-XXT  9 
pages  531,  532. 

Neurotic.     Seventy-one  individuals  have  been  marked  neu- 
rotic.   Little  importance  is  attached  to  the  figures  in  this  case 
as  the  term  is  too  general  and  the  conditions  included  under  it 
are  too  varied  to  have  scientific  value  as  a  group. 

Migraine.  Migraine  or  periodic  sick  headache  is  a  disease  that 
indicates  a  disturbed  nervous  system  and  may  have  some  relation 
to  mental  defect.  1 

We  have  found  however  only  13  cases.  Here  again  it  must 
be  said  that  our  diagnoses  have  not  always  been  those  of  physi- 
cians and  consequently  we  are  not  likely  to  have  discovered  nearly 
all  of  the  cases.    TVit  gctaAi^VTiumber  of  them  (7  of  the  13)  occur 
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in  the  Neuropathic  Group  as  we  would  expect.    There  are  4  in 
the  Hereditary  Group  and  2  in  the  Probably  Hereditary. 

GomtE.  We  have  found  among  our  families  8  cases  of  goitre ; 
6  of  these  are  in  the  Hereditary  Group,  i  in  the  Neuropathic  and 
I  in  the  Unclassified  Group.  Altho  Uie  number  is  small  it  is  per- 
liaps  not  without  some  significance  that  6  out  of  the  S  cases  be* 
bng  in  the  Hereditary  Group. 

Wandereb.  The  classification  "Wanderer"  is  also  one  thot 
to  be  significant  but  we  have  found  only  7  cases,  4  of  which  are 
in  the  Hereditary  Group. 

The  small  number  of  cases  under  these  last  four  headings 
WTould  give  us  the  impression  that  they  in  reaUfy  have  tittle  to 
ci«  with  feeble-mindedness. .  And  when  we  note  further  the  large 
E*«rcentage  that  fall  in  the  group  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness, 
•-■t  is  only  logical  to  conclude  that  the  individuals  were  feeble- 
cuinded  by  heredity  and  that  these  other  conditions  had  little  or 
*icthing  to  do  with  it.  Whatever  may  be  ultimately  determined 
*s  to  the  actual  part  that  any  of  these  conditions  plays  in  cans- 
Uig  feeble-mindedness,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  we  should  in  no 
^ase  rely  upon  any  one  of  these  supposed  causes,  without  looking 
further  and  deeper  into  the  family  and  individual  history  to  dis- 
cover if  there  be  a  more  fundamental  cause.  One  gets  the  im- 
pression from  these  cases  that  all  the  foregoing  conditions  are 
i&erely  symptoms  of  an  underlying  defect. 

m  OTHER  IKSTITDTIONS 
On  76  of  the  charts  there  are  149  persons  recorded  who  are 
inmates  of  other  Institutions  than  the  Training  School.  Be- 
sides institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  this  includes  jails,  alms- 
hotises,  insane  hospitals  and  reformatories.  Many  of  those  in 
the  jails  and  almshouses  are  there  either  because  their  condition 
has  not  been  recognized,  or  because  there  has  been  no  other  place 
for  them.  Of  these  149  individuals,  67  have  been  found  feeble- 
minded.   This  number  with  our  own  cases  makes  377,  or  19.6  % 
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of  all  the  feeble-minded  individuals  on  our  charts,  who  are  or 

have  been  in  Institutions,  and  maintained  very  largely  at  public 

expense. 

Table  XVm 

PERSONS   IN   mSTITXITIONS    OTHER   THAN   THE   TRAINING   SCHOOL   MOSTLY 

AT   PUBLIC    EXPENSE 

Seventy-six  Charts,  25.3  %  of  all  charts,  show  individuals  in  other  Insti- 
tutions than  the  Training  School.  There  are  149  persons  divided  as 
follows : 


Hkredita&y 

PlOBABLY  H. 

Nkdbopathic 

Accident 

No.  of  Charts 

59 

7 

8 

2 

Men 
Women 

Dir. 
40 
32 

Col. 

21 
26 

Dir. 

4 
4 

Col. 

3 
I 

Dir. 

5 
7 

Col. 

3 

I 

Dir. 

I 
I 

Col. 

0 
0 

Totals 

72 

47 

8 

4 

12 

4 

2 

0 

Of  6868  Persons  in  Hereditary  Group  119  or  1.73%  were  in  other  Insts. 
Of  II 15  Persons  in  Probably  H.  Group  12  or  1.07%  were  in  other  Insts. 
Of  121 2  Persons  in  Neuropathic  Group  16  or  1.32%  were  in  other  Insts. 
Of  1913  Persons  in  Accident  Group  2  or  0.10%  were  in  other  Insts. 

Of    281  Persons  in  No  Cause  Group  o  were  in  other  Insts. 


Of  II, 3 89  Persons  in  all  Groups 


149  or  1.3 1  %  were  in  other  Insts. 


Mentality 

Hereoita&y 

Probably  H. 

Nbubopathic 

Accident 

Feeble-minded 
Undeternuned 

Men 
Women 
Men 
Women 

29 

33 
32 
25 

3 
2 

4 
3 

0 

0 
8 
8 

0 
0 
I 

I 

Totals 

119 

12 

16 

2 

Feeble-minded  67 ;  imdetermined  82. 

Of  1918  Feeble-minded  Persons  on  the  300  charts  377  or  19.6%  were 
in  Institutions,  including  Vineland. 
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In  the  three  following  tables  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
preceding  figures  arranged  for  easy  comparison. 

Table  XIX  relates  to  Charts.  It  shows  the  number  of  charts 
and  the  distribution  of  the  total  number  in  each  of  our  five  fun- 
damental groups.  It  shows  also  the  number  of  charts  in 
each  group  that  have  persons  marked  Alcoholic,  Tuberculous, 
etc.,  and  the  percentage  these  are  of  all  the  charts  in  the  funda- 
mental groups,  e.g,  164  or  54.6  %  of  the  total  number  of  charts 
are  in  the  Hereditary  Group,  98  or  59.8  %  of  the  Hereditary  charts 
have  Alcohol  on  them,  42.6  %  have  Tuberculosis,  48.2  %  have 
Sx,  etc. 


Table  XIX 

SHOWING   NUMBER   OF   CHARTS   HAVING   ALCOHOL,    TUBERCULOSIS,    ETC. 
AND    THEIR   DISTRIBUTION    IN   THE    FUNDAMENTAL    GROUPS 


FUNDA- 

Total 

Alcoholic 

Tuberculous 

Sx 

Paralytic 

Insane 

HENTAL 

Cbarts 

% 

GSOUPS 

No. 
152 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 
96 

% 

No. 
99 

% 

No. 
62 

/O 

Total 

300 

100 

50.6 

143 

47.8 

32.0 

330 

20.6 

Hered. 

164 

54.6 

98 

59.8 

70 

42.6 

79 

48.2 

37 

22.6 

33 

20.1 

P.  H. 

34 

II-3 

15 

44.4 

20 

58.8 

5 

14.8 

10 

29.4 

10 

29.4 

Neu. 

37 

12.3 

18 

48.6 

17 

45.9 

8 

21.6 

29 

78.3 

15 

40.5 

Ace. 

57 

19.0 

20 

35-0 

22 

38.5 

4 

7-0 

18 

31-5 

4 

7.0 

N.  C. 

8 

2.6 

I 

12.5 

2 

25-0 

0 

0.0 

5 

62.5 

0 

0.0 

Epileptic 

Neurotics 

Sy 

Criional- 

ISTIC 

Deaf 

Total 

300 

100 

53 

17.6 

44 

14.6 

27 

9.0 

32 

10.6 

38 

12.6 

Hered. 

164 

54.6 

33 

20.1 

15 

9.1 

17 

10.4 

27 

I6.S 

17 

10.4 

P.  H. 

34 

11.3 

5 

14.8 

9 

26.4 

3 

8.9 

3 

8.9 

5 

14.8 

Neu. 

37 

12.3 

9 

24.3 

12 

32.4 

4 

10.9 

2 

5-4 

10 

27.0 

Ace. 

57 

19.0 

5 

8.8 

8 

14.0 

2 

3.5 

0 

0.0 

6 

10.5 

N.  C. 

8 

2.6 

I 

12.5 

0 

0.0 

I 

12.5 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2  M 
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Table  XLK  —  CorUinued 

SHOWING  NO.   OF  CHARTS  HAVING  ALCOHOL,  TUBERCULOSIS,  ETC.   A 
THEIR  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  GROUPS 


FUMDA- 
MENTAL 

Groups 

Total 
Cbaits 

% 

Blind 

MiCKAINB 

Goitre 

Wanderers 

In  a 
Insuti 

Total 

300 

100 

19 

63 

10 

3.3 

6 

2.0 

6 

2.0 

76 

Hered. 

164 

54.6 

13 

7.9 

4 

2.4 

2 

1.2 

3 

1.8 

59 

« 

P.  H. 

34 

"3 

I 

2.9 

I 

2.9 

3 

8.8 

0 

0.0 

7 

. 

Neu. 

37 

12-3 

3 

8.1 

4 

10.8 

I 

2.7 

I 

2.7 

8 

'- 

Ace. 

57 

19.0 

2 

35 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

3.5 

2 

N.  C. 

8 

2.6 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

Table  XX  relates  to  Persons.  It  shows  the  distribu 
of  all  persons  charted  in  the  five  fundamental  groups,  and 
distribution  of  those  who  are  Alcoholic,  Tuberculous,  e 
e.g.  60.3  %  of  all  persons  charted  are  on  charts  in  the  Her 
tary  Group ;  74.5  %  of  all  the  alcoholics  are  in  this  gn 
which  is  14.2  %  more  alcoholics  than  there  should  be  on 
basis  of  a  uniform  distribution.  In  like  manner  it  can  be  i 
that  the  Hereditary  Group  has  2.6%  too  few  Tubercul* 
29.2  %  too  many  Sx's,  etc. 
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The    classical    experiments    of    the   Austrian    monk,   GregoP^^ 
Mendel,  arc  becoming  familiar  to  all  who  follow,  with  even  a 
passing  interest,  the  development  of  modern  science. 

Mendel  was  struck  by  the  remarkable  colors  that  .were  ob- 
tained by  cross  fertilization  in  plants.  He  found  upon  looking 
into  the  matter  that  no  one  had  carried  on  experiments  to  such 
an  extent  and  in  such  a  way  *'  as  to  make  it  possible  to  determine 
the  number  of  different  forms  under  which  the  offspring  of  hy- 
brids appear,  or  to  arrange  these  forms  with  certainty  accord- 
ing to  their  separate  generations,  or  definitely  to  ascertain  their 
statistical  relations.'*  After  eight  years  experimenting  he  was 
able  to  present  his  results  and  formulate  a  law,  —  a  law  which 
has  done  more  to  energize  scientific  study  of  inheritance  and  to 
arouse  popular  interest  in  this  branch  of  science  than  anything 
that  has  ever  been  devised. 

It  is  a  veritable  Arabian  Nights  story  how  this  wizard  of  Briinn 
planted  in  his  garden  two  kinds  of  peas,  one  of  which  was  tall 
and  the  other  dwarf ;  how  he  cut  out  the  stamens  and  trans- 
ferred the  pollen  from  one  variety  to  the  pistils  of  the  other ;  and 
how  when  his  plants  matured  he  gathered  the  fruit,  planted  it 
again,  only  to  find  that  all  of  these  plants  were  tally  none  were 
dwarf;  how  he  allowed  these  to  grow  by  themselves  and  be 
fertilized  naturally,  raising  the  fruit  and  planting  it  the  second 
year,  with  the  result  that  thruout  his  whole  garden  there  were 
three  tails  to  every  dwarf.  Three  to  one,  —  what  magic  !  First 
generation  all  tall;    second  generation  tall  and  dwarf  in  the 
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ratio  of  three  to  one ;  always  three  to  one.  Precisely  the  same 
thing  happened  if  he  used,  instead  of  tall  and  dwarf  peas,  a  va- 
riety which  had  a  green  pod  and  another  a  yellow  pod ;  or  whether 
he  chose  his  two  kinds  because  the  one  had  rounded  peas  and  the 
other  wrinkled. 

TJhis  was  not  all ;  he  found  that  if  he  planted  the  peas  from  his 
dwarf  plants  he  got  all  dwarfs,  and  he  might  plant  them  year 
after  year,  they  were  always  dwarf,  never  tall.  With  the  tall 
peas  this  was  not  true.  The  tall  peas  all  looked  alike,  but  when 
planted,  one- third  of* them  always  produced  tall  peas,  no  matter 
how  many  years  they  were  replanted.  But  the  other  two-thirds 
always  yielded  tall  and  dwarf  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  The 
same  three  to  one  ! 

Mendel  called  the  peculiarity  in  which  his  two  plants  differed 
the  **unit  character'';  for  example,  the  taUness  or  the  color  of 
the  seed.  He  called  the  character  which  appeared  in  the  first 
generation  as  the  result  of  his  cross  fertilization  the  dominanij 
the  onethat  did  not  appear  until  the  second  generation  he  called 
recessive  —  on  the  ground  that  it  was  there  in  the  first  genera- 
tion but  did  not  appear.  It  had  receded,  as  it  were,  into  the 
background,  only  to  reappear  in  the  next  generation. 

This  work  of  Mendel's  was  published  in  1866  and  was  then 
lost  for  thirty-four  years  and  re-discovered  in  1900. 

Wliat  is  the  explanation  of  this  strange  mixture  of  mathematics 
and  biology,  this  three  to  one  ratio  in  the  growing  of  peas? 
In  Mendel's  day  there  was  no  explanation.  Biology  had  not 
caught  up  with  this  problem.  Mendel  died  before  biological 
science  had  reached  the  ix)int  of  development  where  it  could 
explain  his  marvelous  discovery. 

The  Expl.vnation.  While  some  details  are  still  obacuie  we 
can  follow  the  general  plan.  Consider  the  spermatozoon  and 
ovum  in  animals.  It  was  found  that  if  these  "germ  cells"  pre- 
\nous  to  being  placed  under  the  microscope  were  put  in  some 
kind  of  stain,  certain   bodies  appeared  in  the  cells  because 
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they  had  al)S()r])ecl  some  of  the  slain  or  coloring  matter. 
Nothing  was  known  of  the  function  or  the  purpose  of  these 
bodies,  but  because  they  became  colored  under  this  treatment 
they  were  called  color  bodies,  or  in  the  Greek,  chromosomes. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  practically  always  the  same 
number  of  these  bodies  in  the  germ  cells  of  the  same  species 
of  plant  or  animal.  They  were  thus  not  accidentally  colored 
bodies  but  bodies  of  some  significance.  Furthermore  it  was 
discovered  that  there  is  a  process  of  maturing  or  ripening  in 
these  cells  before  they  are  ready  to  unite  with  the  cell  of 
the  opposite  sex  for  the  formation  of  a  new  individual. 
In  this  ripening  the  number  of  these  chromosomes  is  reduced 
one-half.  This  process  is  too  complicated  to  be  described  here, 
but  the  student  should  refer  to  biology  and  master  this  point 
as  it  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  in- 
heritance. (See  Bibliography,  E.  B.  Wilson ;  also  Davenport, 
Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics^p.  15.) 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  new  individual  formed  by  the  union 
of  these  two  mature  cells  there  will  be  the  regular  number  of 
chromosomes,  half  of  which  have  come  from  each  parent.  It 
was  soon  concluded  that  these  chromosomes  were  to  be  con- 
sidered the  bearers  of  heredity.  It  is  now  doubtful  whether  they 
are  the  sole  bearers,  but  for  the  present  purpose  of  making  clear 
our  problem  we  shall  consider  only  the  chromosomes. 

We  are  now  getting  at  the  mechanism  of  the  transmission  of 
traits  from  parents  to  children.  The  offspring  may  inherit  the 
same  trait  from  both  father  and  mother  or  he  may  inherit  from 
one  alone.  In  the  latter  case  only  half  of  his  chromosomes  carry 
the  tiadt,  while  in  the  former  all  of  them  carry  it. 

For  reasons  which  we  cannot  explain  here  the  biologist  con- 
ceives that  each  chromosome  has  within  it  what  are  called  deter- 
miners, that  is,  certain  particles,  molecules  or  elements  which 
qontain  within  themselves  the  potential  organ  which  they  rep- 
resent, or  some  quality  or  characteristic  of   the  organ  such  as 
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the  color  of  the  eye  or  of  the  hair.  If  the  individual  has  brown 
eyes  it  is  because  his  chromosomes  carried  determiners  for  brown 
eyes.  If  he  has  long  arms  it  is  because  his  chromosomes,  some 
of  them  at  least,  carried  determiners  for  long  arm  bones. 

If  we  stop  here  we  should  conclude  that  we  inherit  half  from 
our  fathers  and  half  from  our  mothers ;  but  there  is  a  further  step. 
It  would  be  equally  true  that  our  father  inherited  his  twenty- 
four  chromosomes  twelve  from  his  father  and  twelve  from  his 
mother  But  we  must  not  forget  that  each  germ  cell  in  maturing 
divides  into  two,  each  part  carrying  twelve  germ  cells.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  —  how  does  it  divide  ?  Do  twelve  father  relk  ^nH, 
twelve  mother  cells  go  into  each  of  the  respective  parts,  or  is  it 
eleven  father  one  mother,  or  ten  father  and  two  mother,  or  any 
of  the  other  possible  combinations  ?  So  far  as  we  now  know  this 
division  is  purely  accidental,  and  as  likely  to  be  one  combination 
as  another.  We  thus  see  that  while  A  inherited  twelve  chromo- 
somes from  his  father,  these  in  turn  came  from  the  grandparents 
and  because  of  the  division,  A  may  have  ten  chromosomes  from 
his  paternal  grandfather  and  two  from  his  paternal  grandmother, 
or  any  other  combination.  \/" 

So  far  as  those  traits  are  concerned,  which  an  individual  has 
inherited  from  both  parents,  it  of  course  makes  no  difference  how 
the  division  takes  place.  Every  mature  germ  cell  will  carry  that 
trait,  but  if  a  trait  has  been  inherited  from  Ofdy  one  parent^  of 
course  it  is  a  vital  matter  whether  a  germ  cell  containing  that 
trait  or  one  that  does  not  contain  it  unites  with  the  germ  cell  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  Mendel  plants  noth- 
ing but  tall  peas,  then  no  matter  how  the  chromosomes  divide 
every  chromosome  will  contain  the  determiner  for  tallness.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  Mendel  actually  did  was  to  place  the  pollen 
of  a  tall  pea  on  the  pistil  of  the  dwarf  pea  (or  vice  versa).  These 
two  cells  then  unite  and  a  new  germ  cell  is  formed.  This  germ 
cell  carries  only  one  determiner  for  tallness  —  not  two.  When 
those  germ  cells  divide,  half  of  the  resulting  mature  cells  will 
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carry  the  determiner  for  tallness  and  half  will  lack  it.  Now  sup- 
pose a  pistillate  plant  of  this  character,  only  half  of  whose  ovules 
carry  chromosomes  with  determiners  for  tallness,  is  fertilized  by 
pollen  grains  from  a  plant  only  half  of  whose  chromosomes 
carry  the  determiners  for  tallness.  There  are  four  possibilities. 
A  pollen  grain  with  a  determiner  for  tallness  may  unite  with  an 
ovule  having  a  determiner  for  tallness ;  the  resulting  plant  will 
have  two  determiners  for  tallness  or  will  be  what  we  call  duplex. 
Second,  a  pollen  grain  with  a  determiner  for  tallness  may  unite 
with  an  ovule  without  the  determiner  for  tallness ;  the  resulting 
plant  will  have  only  one  determiner  for  tallness.  It  will  be  tall 
but  simplex.  Third,  a  pollen  grain  without  the  determiner  for 
tallness  may  unite  with  an  ovule  with  a  determiner  for  tallness ; 
there  will  therefore,  be  only  one  determiner  in  the  resulting  plant 
but  the  plant  will  be  tall  and  simplex.  Fourth,  a  pollen  grain 
without  the  determiner  for  tallness  may  unite  with  an  ovule 
without  the  determiner  for  tallness ;  the  resulting  plant  will  have 
no  determiner  for  tallness  and  will  therefore  be  a  dwarf.  Thus 
we  have  the  explanation  of  what  Mendel  found. 

His  dwarf  peas  that  always  produced  dwarfs,  that  is,  **bred 
true,"  had  no  determiners  for  tallness.  The  others  always  had 
at  least  one  determiner  for  tallness  and  therefore  were  all  tall, 
but  one- third  of  these  had  two  determiners  and  therefore,  when 
combined  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  must  always  produce  tall 
peas  with  two  determiners ;  while  two-thirds  of  the  tall  peas  had 
only  one  determiner  for  tallness  so  when  they  combined  they 
repeated  the  story  that  we  have  just  told  —  of  three  to  one. 

Any  individual  plant  or  animal  that  has  inherited  a  trait  from 
both  parents  is  said  to  be  duplex  in  respect  to  that  trait,  whereas 
if  it  has  inherited  it  from  only  one  side  it  is  simplex;  and  if  the 
trait  is  entirely  absent  it  is  ntdliplex. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  application  of  Mendel's  law  to  our 
problem.  The  law  has  already  been  proved  to  apply  to  many 
human  traits;   for  example,  color  of  hair,  color  of  eyes,  color- 
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blindness,  night-blindness,  haemophilia,  brachydactylism.  It 
also  seems  probable  that  it  applies  to  the  inheritance  of  certain 
insanities  and  some  of  the  epilepsies,  as  has  been  worked  out  by 
Rosanoff  for  the  insanities,  and  Davenport  and  Weeks  for 
epilepsy. 
Does  it  apply  to  f eeble-mindedness  ? 


t « 


-i  CHAPTER   VII 

IS  FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS   A  UNIT  CHARACTER? 

In  attempting  to  apply  the  Mendelian  formula  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  feeble-mindedness  our  first  question  would  be :  is  feeble- 
mindedness a  unit  character,  and  if  so,  is  it  dominant  or  is  it 
recessive,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  determiner  that  arrests  devel- 
opment or  to  the  absence  of  a  determiner  that  makes  for  nor- 
mality? 

That  feeble-mindedness  is  hereditary  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated from  the  case  histories  presented.  Feeble-mindedness  is 
most  naturally  considered  as  a  lack  of  intelligence;  from  this 
standpoint  we  would  expect  that  intelligence  is  dominant,  but 
it  is  hard  for  psychologists  to  think  of  intelligence  as  a  imit. 
Intelligence  results  from  numerous  but  undetermined  factors. 
One  may  be  intelligent  along  some  lines  and  unintelligent  along 
others,  and  it  matters  not  how  much  we  divide  the  mind  up, 
so  to  speak,  we  may  say  from  one  standpoint  that  we  never 
reach  the  unit.  The  will,  which  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  tho 
it  were  an  entity  in  itself,  is  for  the  psychologist  simply  the 
sum  of  various  processes,  with  the  result  that  a  person  may  have 
strong  will-power  along  some  lines  and  very  weak  along  others. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  judgment,  which  is  so  markedly  deficient 
in  the  feeble-minded. 

At  this  point,  one  asks  again  —  is  judgment  or  will-power 
inherited  ?  No  more  than  ti^bgrculosi^-  or  blacksmithing  or 
solc|iering.  What  is  inherited  is  a  constitution  that  is  particularly 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  tubercular  bacilli,  a  good  skeleton  and 
musculature  which  make  a  man  capable  of  swinging  a  large 
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hammer  and  working  in  iron,  or  lastly  a  physique  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  a  soldier;  in  other  words  the  capacity  for 
any  one  of  these.  In  the  same  way  we  must  look  not  for  judg- 
ment and  will-power,  but  for  the  capacity  for  the  development 
of  judgment  and  will-power.  These  he,  in  the  last  analysis,  in 
the  brain  and  the  brain  cells. 

To  take  the  simplest  possible  illustration ;  in  order  to  have 
wll-power  one  must  have  good  sense  organs  for  receiving  im- 
pressions, for  example  sight  and  hearing,  with  good  conmiunica- 
tion  between  their  corresponding  brain  areas.  The  physical  basis 
for  this  communication  is  supposed  to  be  along  what  is  caUed 
association  fibers. 

Let  us  for  the  sake  of  clearness  attempt  to  work  out  a j>ossible 
hypothesis,  making  such  assumptions  as  are  not  forbidden  by  any 
known  facts.    In  accordance  with  present  day  views  of  heredi- 
tary transmission  of  characters,  we  naturally  assume  that  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  determiners  in  the  human  chromosome. 
There  must,  for  example,  be  a  deternuner^for  the  size  of  every 
particular  organ,  tissue  and  structure,  to  what  fineness  or  par- 
ticularity no  one  can  of  course  guess;  but  everything   that  is 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  must  be  l^anded  down  by  means 
of  a  determiner  in  the  chromosome.    How  minute  those  char- 
acters are  can  be  appreciated  by  recalling  what  is  already  known. 
Pigmentation  has  been  thoroly  studied  so  that  the  color  of  the 
hair  and  of  the  eyes  is  known  not  only  to  be  transmitteddefi-  \ 
nitely  but  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Mendelian  law.    Un-  ' 
doubtedly  the  size  of  the  hair  or  its  fineness,  possibly  its  length 
are  also  determined.     Carrying^this  thotjoyer  into  the  brain,  we^ 
have  every  right  to_ believe  that  th^re.is.  a  determiner  for  pex^ps 
■j    thousands  of  <liffereiit  groups  of  brain  cells ;  furiber,  fpr.tbCLSi;se^ 
\    of  the  cell  body,  the  size  of  the  neiirite  and  deadrite,  alsp.fotJhQ 
chemical  composition  of  the  cell  body,  of  the  neurite  and  den- 
drite and  for  the  medullary  sheath. 
Let  us  now  consider  some  well-known  facts.    Here  is  a  pei*son 
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who  can  see  a  piano  perfectly  well.  He  recognizes  it,  knows  what 
it  is,  can  repeat  the  word  piano,  appreciates  the  music  of  the 
piano,  knows  what  is  meant  when  he  hears  the  word  piano,  all 
of  which  facts  show  that  both  his  eyes  and  his  ears,  and  his 
motor  speech  centers,  are  intact  and  normal.  But  if  you  take 
him  into  a  room  and  he  sees  the  piano,  while  he  recognizes  it  and 
knows  what  it  is,  he  is  unable  to  say  the  word  piano. 

In  such  cases  we  say  the  man  is  suffering  from  a  disease  which 
we  caU  aphasia  which  we  explain  by  saying  that  there  is  a  break 
in  the  association  fibers  that  connect  the  sight  center  with  thf 
motor  speech  center  or  with  the  auditory  center.  This  actually 
happens  in  life,  and  as  we  have  said,  is  a  disease. 

For  the  sake  of  our  illustration  assume  that  this  is  hereditary, 
and  that  this  individual  lacks  the  association  fibers  between  sight 
and  motor  speech  centers,  not  because  they  have  been  diseased 
anSHbroken  up  but  because  they  never  developed,  because  the 
determiner Jorthe  proper  development  of  those  cells  was  lacking 
f ronx.  this  man/s  chromosomes. 

Now  suppose  a  child  with  this  inheritance  comes  before  us; 
what  kind  of  peculiar  mentality  will  he  exhibit  ?  It  will  of  course 
be  the  inability  to  associate  things  seen,  with  sounds,  with  names, 
or  with  the  ability  to  pronounce  the  names.  If  it  is  the  latter, 
the  condition  is  quickly  discovered  and  we  call  it  aphasia.  But 
suppose  it  is  the  former,  that  is  to  say,  the  association  between 
the  visual  image  and  the  auditory  image.  I  desire  to  send  this 
boy  on  an  errand,  I  say  to  him  —  **  You  know  what  a  piano  is  ? '' 
"Yes."  The  child  hears  and  understands  what  I  say  because 
his  auditory  center  is  intact.  My  words  sound  to  him  sensible 
and  reasonable.  But  he  had  no  visual  image  of  a  piano,  conse- 
quently when  I  say  "Show  me  the  piano  in  this  room,"  he  does 
not  understand,  not  because  he  does  not  see  the  piano,  but  be- 
cause he  does  not  associate  what  he  sees  with  the  spoken  word, 
piano.  I  therefore  say  the  boy  is  stupid.  After  repeated  ex- 
periences of  this  kind  I  conclude  that  he  is  feeble-minded,  and 
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such  a  child  undoubtedly  would  be  feeble-minded  but  of  a  pe- 
culiar type. 

In  similar  manner,  let  us  suppose  there  is  a  girl  whose  associa- 
tion fibers  between  the  auditory  center  and  the  motor  centers 
are  not  developed,  so  that  the  child  hears  what  is  said,  imder- 
stands  perfectly  well,  but  has  no  power  of  innervating  the  motor 
muscles  and  acting  upon  what  is  said.  This  is  the  child  that 
does  not  act,  or  does  not  do  what  she  is  told.  We  caimot  induce 
her  to  obey  a  command.  Such  a  child  is  feeble-minded  but 
again  of  a  peculiar  type.  Now  let  us  assume  that  in  bo^  of  these 
cases  these  conditions  are  recessive,  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
determiner  for  normal  association  fibers  in  these  two  fields.  We 
know  from  our  study  of  the  Mendelian  law  that  if  a  person  hav- 
ing either  one  of  the  above  mentioned  defects  marries  a  normal 
person,  in  the  first  generation  aU  Jthe  children  will  be  normal 
but  simplex^  half  their  chroniosomes  will  lack  the  determiner  for 
normality  along  this  line.  If  one  of  the  second  generation  marries 
a  person  of  like  inheritance,  the  offspring  will  be  in  the  ratio  of 
3  normal  (i  duplex,  2  sin^)lex)  to  i  defective. 

Now  suppose  a  person  having  both  these  defects  —  i.e.  he  lacks 
the  visual  auditory  and  the  auditory  motor  fibers  —  marries; 
if  he  marries  a  normal  person,  in  the  first  generation  of  course  aU 
will  be  normal,  but  now  let  us  take  the  second  generation  mating. 
A  person  who  has  inherited  normal  association  fibers  in  each  of 
these  lines  from  only  one  parent  marries  a  person  of  like  inherit- 
ance, what  will  be  the  result  ?  Let  us  represent  the  presence  of 
the  association  fibers  in  the  first  instance  by  X  and  the  absence 
by  Y ;  in  the  second  assumed  case  the  presence  will  be  indicated 
by  A  and  the  absence  by  B.  Now  we  want  to  know  the  result 
if  a  person,  only  half  of  whose  chromosomes  carry  determiners 
for  sight-hearing  association  marries  a  person  of  the  same  con- 
dition, and  at  the  same  time  each  of  these  individuals  has  only 
half  his  chromosomes  carrying  determiners  ior  the  hearing- 
action  association  &b^is«    That  is  to  say,  each  person  is  simplex 
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in  each  of  these  unit  characters.  Taking  each  one  separately 
we  have  a  person  who  is  represented  by  XY  marrying  a  person 
whose  condition  is  also  shown  by  XY ;  the  result  of  this  is,  of 
course,  our  familiar  formula :  XX  +  2  XY  +  YY ;  in  a  similar 
manner  for  the  second  condition  the  individuals  are  AB  and  AB 
with  a  result  that  we  have  AA  +  2  AB  +  BB.  Now  all  of  the 
possibilities  are  enumerated  when  we  combine  each  of  the  first 
terms  with  each  one  of  the  second.    The  following  are  the  terms 

that  we  get : 

■>\  .  .  . 

AAXX  +  2AAXY  +  AAYY  +  2  ABXX  +  4ABXY 
+  2  ABYY  +  BBXX  +  2BBXY  +  BBYY 

Now  let  us  see  what  we  have.  Remembering  that  wherever 
there  are  two  A's  or  two  X's  we  have  that  character  duplex. 
Two  Y's  or  two  B's  mean  a  complete  absence  of  the  character. 
While  an  A  or  an  X  means  that  the  character  is  present  but 
with  only  one  determiner  instead  of  two.  In  other  words, 
taking  our  results  as  they  stand,  AAXX  means  a  thoroly  nor- 
mal individual.  Next  there  will  be  two  people  AAXY,  that 
is,  with  the  A  character  present  and  duplex  and  the  X  charac- 
ter simplex.  Next,  an  AAYY  gives  us  tTie  A  character  pres- 
ent, and  the  X  character  absent  entirely.  Next  we  have  two 
individuals  with  the  XX  that  is  duplex,  and  AB  simplex,  in 
that  character.  Then  we  have  four  individuals  that  are  sim- 
plex for  each  character.  Then  two  that  are  simplex  for  the 
A  character  and  nulliplex  for  the  X  character.  Next  comes 
one  that  is  nulliplex  for  the  A  and  duplex  for  the  X ;  then  two 
that  are  simplex  for  X  and  nulliplex  A,  and  lastly,  a  BBYY 
which  means  an  individual  entirely  lacking  in  both  qualities. 

We  thus  have  nine  different  kinds  of  individuals  resulting. 
One  of  those  kinds  is  represented  by  four  individuals,  four 
others  by  two  each,  and  each  of  the  others  by  one  person. 
If  now  we  collect  all  those  that  to  the  outward  appearance  will 
be  the  same,  we  have  the  following :  ^ 


\ 
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First,  there  are  nine  individuab  all  possessing  both  A  and  X, 
therefore  manifesting  the  presence  of  both  characters.  Only 
one  is  duplex  in  both ;  in  the  others  either  A  or  X  is  implex. 

Next,  we  have  three  individuals  in  whom  the  X  character 
is  entirely  lacking  but  the  A  character  present.  In  one  it  is 
present  as  a  duplex,  in  the  other  two  as  a  simplex  —  the  AAYY 
and  the  2  ABYY. 

In  the  next  group  are  three  individuals  in  whom  the  A  charac- 
ter is  lacking  entirely,  but  the  X  character  is  either  duplex  or 
simplex ;   these  are  the  BBXX  and  2  BBXY. 

Lastly,  one  individual  represented  by  BBYY  is  lacking  in 
both  A  and  X.    In  tabular  fonn  this  gives : 


NOIUAI 

TBAll 

Trait 

DEFBCnVIIM 

I    AAXX    dupi" 
a    AAXY     .impL«x 

3  ABXX      >impk>A 

4  ABXY     ,b.gi« 

2    ABYY  (i) 
I    AAYY  (a) 

"iultCTx^ 

'li'Xt'x^ 

a    BBXY(i) 
I    BBXX  (1) 

I    BBYY 

DuUvktbotli 

g 

3 

3 

' 

Here  we  see  we  have  three  different  kinds  of  feeble-minded 
people  so  far  as  their  outward  appearance  is  concerned.  All  those 
in  any  one  group  are  alik^^having  or  lacking  the  same  characters. 

To  sum  up :  if  two  pepple  marry  under  Uie  conditions  that 
we  have  assumed  and  16  children  are  bom,  there  would  be  9 
normal  children;  there  wguld  be  j'that  lacked  the  ^ckarader,  3 
that  lacked  the  4.  character,  and  i  that  lacktd  h«tk.  In  other 
words  there  would  be  one  group  of  normals  and  three  groups  of 
feeble-minded,  showing  three  different  grades  or  kinds  of  fe^le- 
mindedness.  When  it  came  to  the  eug^cs  question  and  the 
marrying  of  these  people  there  is '  only  one  out  of  the  uxteen 
,t  is  absolutdy  noicm&V,  the  others  are  all  defective  in  their 
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germ  plasms  and  are  capable  of  transmitting  defect  if  they  mate 
with  persons  lilie  themselves. 

But  the  point  that  we  are  emphasizing  here  is  that  if  two 
people  marry,  each  of  whom  has  only  half  the  chromosomes  carry- 
ing the  determiners  for  two  mental  traits,  the  result  would  be 
that  out  of  16  children  9  would  be  normal,  altho  S  of  them 
capable  of  transmitting  the  defect,  and  the  other  7  would 
show  three  different  kinds  of  feeble-mindedness. 

If  there  are  three  characters  instead  of  two  in  which  the  mating 
parties  are  each  simplex,  the  result  would  be  that  out  of  64  off- 
spring 27  would  be  normal,  altho  only  i  of  these  would  be  a  duplex 
normal,  all  the  others  being  capable  of  transmitting  one  or  two 
of  the  defects,  the  remaining  j/  would  represent  7  different  kinds 
of  defectives. 

If  there  were  four  determiners  involved,  the  numbers  would 
run  up  into  the  thousands. 

By  way  of  clarifying  this  somewhat  difficult  situation  we 
quote  an  identical  case  from  Castle  (W.  E.  Castle  —  Heredity, 
Appletons,  191 1)  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  further 
explanation  of  this  point. 

"In  each  of  the  cases  thus  far  considered  a  single  imit-character  is  con- 
cerned. Crosses  in  such  cases  involve  no  necessary  change  in  the  race,  but 
only  the  continuance  within  it  of  two  sharply  alternative  conditions.  But 
the  result  is  quite  different  when  parents  are  crossed  which  differ  Mmul- 
taneously  in  two  or  more  independent  unit-characters.  Crossing  them 
becomes  an  active  agency  for  the  production  of  new  varieties. 

"  In  discussing  the  crosses  now  to  be  described  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer 
to  the  various  generations  in  more  precise  terms,  as  Bateson  has  done.  The 
generation  of  the  animals  originally  crossed  will  be  called  the  parental  gen- 
eiation  (P) ;  the  subsequent  generations  will  be  called  filial  generations,  viz., 
the  first  filial  generation  (F,),  second  filial  (F2),  and  so  on. 

"  When  guinea-pigs  are  crossed  of  pure  races  which  differ  simultaneously 
in  two  unit -characters,  the  Fi  offspring  are  all  alike,  but  the  Ft  offspring  are 
of  four  sorts.  Thus,  wheb  a  smooth  dark  animal  is  crossed  with  a  rough 
white  one  the  F,  offspring  are  all  rough  and  dark,  manifesting  the  two  dom- 
inant unit -characters,  —  dark  coat  derived  from  one  parent,  lou^  osAt. 
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derived  from  the  other.  But  the  Fi  offspring  are  of  four  sorts,  viz. ;  (i) 
smooth  and  dark,  like  one  grandparent,  (i)  rough  and  white,  like  the  other 
grandparent,  (3)  rough  and  dark,  like  the  F|  generation,  and  (4)  aoooth  and 
white,  a  new  variety.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pigmentation  of  the  out  has 
no  relation  to  ita  smoothness.  The  dark  animab  are  either  rough  or  smooth, 
and  so  are  the  white  ones.  Pigmentation  of  the  coat  is  evidently  a  unit- 
character  independent  of  ttair-direction,  ajid  as  new  combinations  of  thtisc 
two  units  the  cross  has  produced  two  new  varieties,  —  the  rough  dark  and 
the  smooth  white. 

"  Again,  hair-length  b  a  unit -character  independent  of  hair-color.  For  if  a 
short-haired  dark  animal  be  crossed  with' a  long-haired  albino,  tlie  F|  off- 
spring are  all  short-haired  and  dark ;  but  the  F,  offspring  are  of  four  sorts, 
viz.  (i)  dark  and  short-haired,  like  one  grandparent,  (3)  white  and  long- 
haired, like  the  other,  (3)  dark  and  longhaired,  a  new  combination,  and 
{4)  while  and  short-haired,  a  second  new  combination. 

"  Now  the  four  sorts  of  individuals  obtained  from  such  across  as  this  will 
not  be  equally  numerous. 

"  The  expected  proportions  of  the  four  classes  of  F,  offspring  are  accordingly 
g:  3:  3  :  I,  a  proportion  which  is  closely  approximated  in  actual  experience. 
The  Mendelian  theory  of  independent  unit-rharacteis  accounts  for  this 
result  fully.  No  other  hypothesis  has  as  yet  been  suggested  which  am  ac- 
count for  it."    Page  jg. 

The  Other  Side 

From  the  point  of  view  of  feeble-mindedness  the  case  looks 
different.  Feeble-mindedness  is  clearly  an  arrest  of  development 
at  some  time  previous  to  adolescence  —  a  stopping  of  mental 
development  along  all  lines.  This  arrest  is  not  necessarily 
sudden.     There  is  usually  a  slowing  down  covering  several  years. 

This  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  explain  along  the  lines  of  the 
previous  argument.  It  is  not  at  all  as  tho  the  determjner  for 
the  development  of  some  little  group  of  cells  had  been  left  out, 
or  as  tho  something  intervened  to  prevent  the  development  of 
some  other  group  of  cells,  which  would  result  in  one  mental  pro- 
cess being  stopped  while  the  •thprs  went  •n.  Whatever  has  hap- 
pened seems  to  have  affected  all  the  mental  processes  alike. 
That  is,  all  that  had  not  developed  at  the  time  the  arrest  toot 
place,  failed  to  deveVoip  afterwards.  .. 
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The  fact  would  seem  to  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  presence 
of  some  determiner  which  showed  itself  at  the  proper  time  and 
stopped  the  further  development  of  the  brain,  or  by  the  absence 
of  something  which  furthers  development  and  which  is  normally 
present.  From  one  aspect  it  seems  that  the  condition  is  more  as 
tho  some  poison,  for  instance,  had  suddenly  been  injected  into 
the  S5rstem  which  stopped  the  development  of  the  brain  uni- 
formly" thruout.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  studies  of  the 
mentality  of  these  children,  at  least  so  far  as  such  studies  have 
gone,  seem  to  indicate  that  a  child  that  is  arrested  mentally, 
say  at  nine  years  of  age,  is  like  a  normal  child  of  nine  in 
everything  except  physical  growth  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected,  at  least  in  the  high  grades.^A  From  this  standpoint 
therefore  it  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  to  conceive 
that  feeble-mindedness  is  a  in^it  (±aj;acter,  and  due  either  to  the 
presence  of  something  which  acts  as  an  inhibitor,  or  due  to  the 
absence  of  some  stimulus  which  sends  the  normal  brain  on  to 
further  development.  Of  these  two  we  may  further  suggest 
that  the  absence  of  a  determiner  that  would  make  for  normality 
is  biologically  and  phylogenetically  the  more  easy  to  conceive. 
If  this  is  true  we  might  expect  to  find  normal  intelligence  not 
only  a  unit  character  but  dominant. 

Which  of  these  views  the  better  fits  our  facts  we  shall  con- 
sider in  the  next  chapter. 

'  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  a  defective  of  mentality  q  (e.g.)  is  like  a 
normal  child  of  9  years.    For  discussion  see  page  579. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

IS  THE  INHERITANCE  OF  FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  MENDELIAN  LAW  ? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  it  will  be  best  to  de- 
termine what  that  law  would  lead  us  to  expect,  then  to  examine 
the  data  of  the  Hereditary  Group  to  see  how  that  expectation  is 
fulfilled.  The  accompanying  diagram,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  S.  C.  Kohs,  shows  graphically  all  of  the  possible  condi- 
tions. ^ 

In  applying  the  Mendelian  law  to  human  heredity  we  meet  a 
difficulty,  which  arises  from  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
human  offspring  in  a  family.  When  we  say  the  mating  of  two 
simplexes  gives  i  duplex,  2  simplex  and  i  nulliplex,  we  can  only 
mean  that  this  proportion  will  be  met  if  there  are  enough  off- 
spring to  give  the  law  a  chance  to  show  itself.  But  our  simplex 
man  and  woman  may  have  only  two  children ;  even  if'ttaTe  are 
four  they  may  be  all  simplex,  while  if  there  were  four  more  they 
might  be  two  duplex  and  two  nulliplex,  thus  carrying  out  the  law. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  to- 
gether all  the  oflFspring  of  similar  matings.  A  hundred  duldren 
from  twenty  matings  are  as  good  as  tho  they  were  from  a  single 
mating,  provided  the  twenty  matings  are  similar,  i.t,  all  are  cases 
where  one  parent  is  simplex  and  the  other  nulliplex,  etc. 

Mendel  himself  used  this  method ;  €.g.  from  253  hybrids  (mat- 
ings) he  gets  7324  seeds ;  5474  were  roundish,  1850  were  angular 
wrinkled.     "Therefrom  the  ratio  2.96  to  i  is  deduced." 

Out  of  1345  matings  in  the  Hereditary  Group  ^re  have  been 
able  to  find  324  maVitv^^  \ivaX  could  be  used  in  this  connection. 
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Diagram  showing  the  six  possible  matings  of  parents  duplex,  simplex, 
and  nulliplex,  —  with  the  possible  offspring :  pn^  the  assumption  that  nor- 
mal intelligence  is  a  unit  character  and  domixvaxvX.. 
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When  both  parents  are  duplex  all  of  the  children  must  be  nor- 
mal. Of  course,  we  have  nothmg  to  do  with  this  type  of  mating 
in  a  defective  family. 

In  the  second  case,  if  both  parents  are  nulliplex  all  of  the 
children  are  feeble-minded.  Reference  to  Table  IV,  page  469, 
shows  that  this  is  probably  absolutely  true  in  our  data.  Of  482 
children  of  parents  both  of  whom  were  feeble-minded  all  were 
feeble-minded  with  the  exception  of  six.  The  exceptions  are  so 
few  as  to  be  hardly  worth  consideration.  It  is  very  probable 
moreover,  that  some  of  these  are  to  be  explained.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  error  of  judgment.  These  six  may  not  be  as  normal 
as  they  appear.  Further  experience  with  them  might  show  that 
they  are  below  the  level.  Neither  can  we  deny  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  we  have  erred  in  regard  to  the  parents  in  some  of 
these  cases,  altho  we  cannot  think  that  this  is  at  all  a  likely  ex- 
planation  since  we  have  been  careful  not  to  mark  any  one  feeble- 
minded unless  there  was  strong  objective  evidence. 

There  is  another  explanation,  however,  which  may  explain  all 
of  these  apparent  exceptions.  One  cannot  always  be  sure  of  the 
chastity  of  these  feeble-minded  women.  In  at  least  one  case 
this  has  been  proved  to  be  the  explanation.    Our  first  report  was 

.  that  there  were  in  a  family  two  normal  children  out  of  four. 

I  A  careful  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  anothen  • 

•father  for  these  children ;  he  was  a  normal  man  which  accounted 
for  the  difference. 
The  following  chart  taken  from  a  pamphlet  on  Segregation  of 

/Mental  Defectives,  by  Dr.  Emerick  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Insti- 
tution, is  a  case  in  point.  It  required  no  special  investigation. 
In  a  white  family  the  father  and  mother  are  both  feeble-minded, 
they  have  twelve 
children,  all  feeble- 
minded    but     two. 
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The  entire  group  of  matings  of  two  feeble-minded  people  goes 
to  prove  the  recessive  character  of  feeble-mindedness.  For  if 
this  trait  were  dominant  we  would  surely  get,  among  the  144 
matings,  some  matings  where   both   were   simplex   and   these 

■ 

would   sometimes  give  NN   (duplex   normal)    offspring.    We 
have  just  seen  how  rarely  (if  ever)  this  happens. 

Taking  up  the  other  types  of  matings  our  method  has  been  to 
assimie  the  law,  then  see  if  the  conditions  as  we  find  them  can  be 
accounted  for  on  this  assumption. 

There  have  been  two  methods  of  determining  the  simplex  \ 
inheritance  of   the  parents:    in  some  cases  it  has   been   the 
study  of  the  ancestors,  in  others  it  has  been  the  condition  of    t 
the  offspring. 

The  reader  will  find  the  matings  that  we  have  considered, 
indicated  by  Roman  numerals  on  the  various  charts  of  the 
Hereditary  Group.  ( (FF  —  FF)  matings,  being  obvious,  are  not 
marked.) 

I  —  means  that  the  father  is  feeble-minded,  the  mother  normal 
but  simplex. 

II  —  means  that  the  mother  is  feeble-minded,  the  father 
simplex. 

III  —  means  that  one  parent  is  feeble-minded  and  the  other 
normal  —  either  simplex  or  duplex. 

rV  —  means  that  one  parent  is  normal  but  simplex  and  the 
other  normal,  either  simplex  or  duplex. 

V  —  means  that  both  father  and  mother  are  normal  but 
simplex^ 

Matings  of  the  type  I  and  11  are  the  same  so  far  as  the  Men- 
delian  formula  is  concerned,  that  is,  they  are  matings  of  a  simplex 
with  a  nulliplex  (feeble-minded).  We  have  kept  them  separate 
in  order  to  test  the  question  of  whether  there  is  a  sex-limited, 
exclusive  or  prepotent  inheritance;  whether  feeble-mindedness 
follows  either  the  mother  or  the  father.    No.  V  is  the  mating  of 
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two  simplexes  which  gives  us  our  classical  formula  of  three  to  one. 
In  matings  IV  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  whether  it  is 
a  case  of  a  mating  of  a  duplex  with  a  simplex  or  of  a  mating  of  two 
simplexes.  In  like  manner  III  may  be  either  a  duplex  with  a 
nulliplex  or  a  simplex  with  a  nulliplex. 

^  For  illustration  of  our  method  take  mating  I  on  Chart  2. 
The  father  is  feeble-minded,  the  mother  normal,  there  are 
three    normal    children    and    two    feeble-minded.     Assuming 

.     that  Mendel's  law  is  true  of  human  heredity,  that  normal- 

\    mindedness  is  a  unit  character,  andjhat  normality  is  dominant 

over   feeble-mindedness,  then  it  follows   that:    The  father  is 

nulliplex,  represented  by  FF,  for  if  he  were  simplex  (NF)  he 

\  would  be  normal.    The  mother  is  simplex  (NF) ;    she  cannot  * 

\be  nulliplex  because  that  means  feeble-minded;  moreover  she 

Tias   normal  children  and   two  feeble-minded  parents   cannot 

\  Jiave  normal  children.  She  cannot  be  duplex  (NN)  because 
she  has  also  feeble-minded  children  and  a  duplex  parent 
cannot  have  nulliplex  (feeble-minded)  children  no  matter  what 
the  mentality  of  the  other  parent.  Therefore,  these  parents  are 
properly  represent^  FF-NF. 

The  argument  would  be  the  same  if  the  mother  were  charted 
undetermined.  On  Chart  9  are  two  matings  (marked  II)  of  the 
same  character  except  that  here  the  mother  is  FF  and  the  father 
must  be  NF. 

On  Chart  2  mating  III,  the  parents  are  normal  and  feeble- 
minded as  before,  but  there  are  no  feeble-minded  children,  so  we 
cannot  say  whether  the  normal  parent  is  duplex  or  simplex,  since 
in  either  case  there  could  be  normal  children.  Of  course  if  there 
were  enough  children  some  would  have  been  feeble-minded  if 
the  normal  parent  were  simplex.  But  with  only  three  children 
we  cannot  be  sure.  We  cannot,  therefore,  coimt  this  mating 
in  Group  II.  ^ 

In  this  manner  we  have  grouped  all  matings  where  enough  is 
known  to  enable  us  to  determine  their  character. 
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Type  of  Mating 


A  FF— FF 
I  FF— NF^ 
K  NF— FF^ 


III  FF— 


[NN 


NF 
NN 
NF 
V  NF— NF 


y  NF— 


No. 

OF 

Mat- 

INGS 


144 

42 
61 

37 

14 
26 


Total 
Off- 
spring 


749 
257 
374 

54 
185 


D.  Inf. 

AND 

Misc. 


149 

65 

83  J 

26 

3 
38 


Undeter- 
mined 
Mental- 
ity 


118 
48 
98 

39 

4 
25 


Feeble-minded 
Offspring 


Actual 
Findings 


476 

71 
122 


39 


Theoreti- 
cal Expec- 
tation 


482 
72 

96i 


30I 


Normal  Offspring 


Actual 
Fmdings 


6 

73 
71 

68 

47 
83 


Theoreti- 
cal £xp>ec- 
tation 


72     tf  ^' 

96i  •^^• 


Qii 


In  the  foregoing  Table  will  be  found   the  figures  as  they 

A^ere  arranged  in  the  preKminary  work.    The  FF  —  FF  matings 

liave  been  ahready  considered.     In  the  next  two  (I  and  II)  we 

Viave  the  same  Mendelian  condition  {i.e.  a  simplex  and  a  nulli- 

I)lex)  but  we  have  separated  the  matings  in  order  to  determine 

"whether  there  were  more  feeble-minded  children  when  the  mother 

^vras  feeble-minded  and  the  father  normal  than  when  the  mother 

"was  normal  and  the  father  feeble-minded.       ^ 

The  42  matings  where  the  father  is  nulliplex  and  the  mother 
is  simplex,  FF  —  NF,  give  the  following: 

There  were  257  offspring  of  whom  65  were  deaths  in  infancy 
and  miscarriages,  and  48  were  unknown  as  to  mentality,  leaving 
144  whose  mentality  is  known ;  these  should  be  half  normal,  half 
defective.  That  is,  the  expectation  is  72  feeble-minded ;  actually 
there  are  71.    The  expectation  is  72  normal;  the  actual  is  73. 

When  the  father  is  simplex  and  the  mother  is  nulliplex,  we  have 

61  matings  with  193  surviving  children  of   known  mentality. 

This  gives  an  expectation  of  96^  feeble-minded  with  an  actual  of 

122  ;  an  expectation  of  96^  normal  with  an  actual  number  of  71. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  feeble-mindedness  follows  the 


^In  I  and  II  the  first  letters  indicate  the  father,  those  following  the  dash 
indicate  the' mother.    In  all  other  cases  the  order  is  of  no  significance. 
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mother  to  a  certain  extent ;  when  she  is  feeble-minded  there  are 
more  feeble-minded  children  than  the  expectation ;  when  she  is 
normal  the  actual  number  agrees  with  the  expectation.  The 
explanation  is  not  clear.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  excess 
of  feeble-minded  children  when  the  mother  is  feeble-minded  is 
due  to  the  bad  environment  which  the  mother  provides.  If 
this  is  true  we  seem  to  have  a  measure  of  the  environmental  influ- 
ence —  it  increases  the  nimiber  of  feeble-minded  children  about 
one  fourth.  There  are  however  no  facts  to  prove  that  lack  of 
care  produces  feeble-mindedness.  It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural 
to  expect  that  the  mother  would  have  somewhat  greater  potency 
than  the  father  in  determining  feeble-mindedness.  There  may 
be  something  approaching  a  sex  limited  inheritance. 

These  two  groups  are  combined  to  get  the  Mendelian  results 
in  the  case  of  matings  of  a  simplex  with  a  nuUiplex,  in  the  next 
table. 

In  the  above  count  we  have  all  the  (FF— NF)  and  (NF  —  FF) 
matings  where  there  were  any  F  of  spring  but  none  of  such  mat- 
ings where  there  were  only  N  of  spring.  In  any  mating  where  one 
parent  was  feeble-minded  and  the  other  normal,  we  could  not 
be  sure  that  the  normal  member  of  the  mating  was  simplex  since 
N  offspring  could  come  from  (FF  —  NN)  as  well  as  from  (FF — 
NF).  In  many  (FF  —  NF)  matings  resulting  in  only  one  or  two 
children  it  might  happen  that  they  would  be  the  NF  (normal) 
ones,  whereas  if  there  had  been  more  the  FF  would  have  appeared. 

There  are  37  matings  of  this  kind  (III)  with  68  N  children. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  were  as  many  NF  as  NN  mates 
among  these  37  matings  and  therefore  half  of  them  properly 
go  with  our  (FF  —  NF)  group.  (The  remainder  are  recorded  in 
the  second  table  as  the  (FF  —  NN)  group.)  If  we  accordin^y 
add  half  of  III  to  I  and  II,  we  have  the  complete  figures  for  the 
(FF  —  NF)  matings.    See  the  second  table — next  page. 

The  mating  of  two  simplexes  (V)  gives  us  the  following:  26 
matings  185  offspring;  38  died  in  infancy  or  were  miscarriages, 


EXPECTED  AND  ACTUAL 


SSS 


25  were  undetermined  as  to  their  mentality,  leaving  122  cases 
of  whom  30^  shoidd  be  feeble-minded  and  91^  normal,  including 
simplex  and  duplex.  (NF  —  NF)  matings  give  3  :  i ,  N  and  F  off- 
spring. Our  results  are:  normal  expected  91  J,  actual  83; 
feeble-minded  expected  30J,  actual  39. 

These  figures  also  are  surprisingly  close  but  they  too  are  sub- 
ject to  a  correction. 

In  some  matings  where  both  parents  are  N  (IV)  and  there 
are  no  F  children  there  is  no  certainty  that  both  parents  were  sim- 
plex. Since  however  all  these  cases  occur  in  families  where  hered- 
itary feeble-mindedness  is  present,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
half  of  them  were  (NF  —  NF)  matings.  (The  other  half  con- 
stitute the  (NF  —  NN)  matings  of  Table  II.)  There  are  14  such 
matings  with  47  children.  Half  of  these  is  24,  divided  in  ratio 
of  3 : 1  gives  as  "  expectation  "  18  N  and  6  F.  These  added  to 
figures  given  above  show  the  final  record  for  simplex  matings: 
normal  expected  109!,  actual  107 ;  feeble-minded  expected  36J, 
actual  39.    See  following  table. 

Here  again  the  close  agreement  of  the  actual  coimt  with  the 
eiq>ectation  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  theory. 


No.  OF 
Mat- 

ING8 

Total 
Off- 

SPRING 

D.  Inf. 

AND 

Misc. 

Undetek- 

MINEO 

Mental- 
ity 

Feebix-iondeo 
Offspring 

Ttr  or  Matwo 

a 

Actual 
Findings 

Theoreti- 
cal Expec- 
tation 

Actual 
Findings 

Theoreti- 
cal Expec- 
tation 

FF  — FF 
FF  — NF 

FF  — NN 
NF  — NF 
NF  — NN 

144 

122 

18 

33 
7 

749 
698 

66 

212 

27 

149 
161 

13 

39 

2 

118 
166 

19 

27 
2 

476 

193 
0 

39 
0 

482 

i85i 

0 

36J 

0 

6 
178 

34 
?07 

23 

0 

34 
109J 

23 

TotAls 

324 

1752 

364 

332 

708 

704 

348 

352 

In  this  table  will  be  foimd  in  final  form  the  figures  on  each 
of  the  five  possible  matings. 
In  the  totals  of  all  of  these  matings  the  expectation  would  be 
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feeble-minded  704,  the  actual  is  708;  normal,  expectation  352, 
actual  348.  Such  results  are  difficult  to  account  for  on  any 
other  basis  than  that  f eeble-mindedness  is  transmitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Mendelian  formula. 

An  examination  of  the  matings  which  we  have  marked  and  on 
which  these  figures  are  based  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  classifications  of  the  matings  that  have  been  used. 

Since  our  figures  agree  so  closely  with  Mendelian  expectation 
and  since  there  are  few  if  any  cases  where  the  Mendelian  formula 
does  not  fit  the  facts,  the  hypothesis  seems  to  stand :  viz.  normal- 
mindedness  is.  or  at  least  behave^Uke^^  aunit  character ;  is  domi- 
nant and  is  transmitted  in  accorcj^ce  with  the  Mendelian  law  of 
inheritance.   :  

The  writer  confesses  to  being  one  of  those  psychologists  who 
find  it  hard  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  intelligence  even  acts 
like  a  unit  character.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  escape 
the  conclusion  from  these  figures. 

It  might  be  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  of  the  figiu-es 
in  one  type  of  mating  —  e.g.  the  (FF  —  NF)  matings  which  give 
half  N,  half  F,  on  the  ground  of  some  statistical  error,  or  mis- 
taken interpretation,  but  when  we  see  each  of  the  types  inde- 
pendently giving  what  the  hypothesis  requires  we  are  forced  to 
accept  the  conclusion. 

(NN  —  NN)  matings  practically  never  give  defective  children 
except  by  injury.     See  the  Accident  Group. 

(FF  —  FF)  matings  practically  always  give  defective  children. 

(FF  —  NF)  matings  give  half  normal,  half  defective. 

(NF  —  NF)  matings  give  three  normals  ^loonedefective. 
This  is  Mendelian  inheritance. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  somewhat  comforting  to  find  that 
there  is  a  school  of  English  writers  who  incline  somewhat  strongly 
toward  the  view  of  what  has  been  called  "A  general  intelligence." 
This  view  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by  Cyril  Burt,  M.A.  (See 
Child  Study,  Vol.  4  —  191 1.) 
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"Our  final  conclusions,  then,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
'*  General  intelligence  exists,  is  definable,  and  can  be  measured. 
It  can  be  most  readily  measured  by  tests  of  the  higher  and  more 
complex  levels  of  mental  activity.  It  may  be  defined  as  all- 
around  innate  mental  efficiency;  for  excellence'  at  these  tests 
and  at  tests  like  them  proves  to  be  the  expression  of  a  mental 
property  neither  merely  specialized  nor  merely  acquired,  but 
something  all-pervading,  something  inherited^  something  inborn} 
Lastly,  we  may  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that  such  a 
capacity  exists ;  for  its  basis  may  be  pictured  as  a  tendency  to 
integration  in  the  structure  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
Hence,  that  child  will  be  the  most  generally  intelligent  who  in- 
herits a  brain  which  has  been  thruout  laid  down  for  development 
along  the  most  systematic  lines." 

Perhaps  this  is  a  view  that  we  must  come  to.  At  least  it  is 
comforting  to  find  that  the  existence  of  a  general  inteUigence 
has  already  been  arrived  at  by  an  entirely  different  method  of 
approach. 

Note.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  also  Prof.  Wundt. 
(Pkilosophische  Sttidicn,  X.  1 21-124.) 

"  And  if  I  were  asked  in  what  for  me  the  worth  of  experimental  observation  in 
psychology  has  consisted,  and  still  consists,  I  should  say  that  it  has  given  me  an 
entirely  new  idea  of  the  nature  and  connection  of  our  inner  processes.  I  learned 
in  the  achievements  of  the  sense  of  sight  to  apprehend  the  fact  of  creative  mental 
synthesis  .  .  .  From  my  inquiry  into  time-relations,  etc.,  ...  I  attained  an 
insight  into  the  close  union  of  all  those  psychic  functions  usually  separated  by 
artificial  abstractions  and  names,  such  as  ideation,  feeling,  will;  and  I  saw  the 
indivisibility  and  inner  homogeneity,  in  all  its  phases,  of  the  mental  life.  The 
chronometric  study  of  association-processes  finally  showed  me  that  the  notion  of 
distinct  mental  *  images  *  (rcproducirten  Vorsiellungen)  was  one  of  those  numerous 
self-deceptions  which  are  no  sooner  stamped  in  a  verbal  term  than  they  forthwith 
thrust  non-existent  fictions  into  the  place  of  the  reality." 

This  is  quoted  with  approval  by  Prof.  James,  who  adds : 

"  As  I  interpret  it,  it  amounts  to  a  complete  espousal  of  the  vaguer  conception 
of  the  stream  of  thought,  and  a  complete  renundation  of  the  whole  business,  still 
so  industriously  carried  on  in  textbooks,  of  chopping  up  *  the  mind '  into  distinct 
units  of  composition  or  function,  numbering  these  off,  and  labelling  them  by  tech- 
nical names."    (Talks  to  Teachers ^  p.  21.) 

^  Italics  ours. 


CHAPTER  IX 
EUGENICS 

The  large  share  of  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  new 
science  of  eugenics,  or  race  betterment,  shows  conclusively  that 
society  is  intensely  interested  in  this  problem  of  the  improvement 
of  the  race.  This  being  the  case,  the  discovery  of  the  high 
percentage  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  seems  to  present  a 
natural  point  of  attack. 

The  feeble-minded  person  is  not  desirable,  he  is  a  social  encum- 
brance, often  a  burden  to  himself.  In  short  Hit  were  better  both 
for  him  and  for  society  had  he  never  been  bornS^>8hould  we  not 
then,  in  our  attempt  to  improve  the  race,  begin  by  preventing 
the  birth  of  more  feeble-minded  ?  This  is  a  program  which  is 
attracting  much  attention. 

The  eugenist  proposes  to  work  along  two  linesV  first,  to  re- 

/  strain  the  ignorant  and  unintelligent  from  such  matings  as  will 

{■  surely  result  in  defective  offspring ;   second,  f6'"^peaf  to  the 

f  reason  of  intelligent  persons  not  to  marry  intb~  fpniEes  where 

there  is  any  hereditary  taint  whereby  their  offspring  may  be 

affected. 

Let  us  consider  the  second  of  these  plans  first.  In  the  light 
of  what  has  been  discovered  from  this  study,  can  any  directions 
or  suggestions  be  given  that  shall  serve  as  a  guide  to  persons 
about  to  marry  ?  Apparently  the  facts  warrant  the  drawing  of 
conclusions  of  profound  interest. 

We  must  emphasize  first  the  difference  between  the  hereditary 
and  the  non-hereditary  cases.  According  to  the  most  univer- 
sally accepted  biological  principles  of  to-day,  conditions  that  are 

S5» 
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icquired  by  the  individual  in  his  lifetime  are  not  capable  of 
wing  transmitted  to  his  ofEspring, 

There  are  two  parts  to  a  human  being,  the  bod^or  soma,  '^di ;. 
b  individual,  and  the  germ  cell  which  is  racial.  All  traits  that 
are  transmitted  must  come  thru  the  germ  cell.  Nothing  which 
afiects  only  the  body  can  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  It  is 
still  a  mooted  question  whether  therp  is  anything  th"*'  irt^  iipcnr' 
the  body  that  can  get  dow"  ^"  ^hp  gtrrn  nxU  3"*^  '■ff'«-»  J* — If' 
this  can  hi^pen  then  that  influence  is  transmitted.  If  it  ever 
h^pens,  it  is  in  such  unusual  and  obscure  ways  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated.  Yet  we  know  the  race  has  developed,  ' 
Miich  means  that  somehow  various  influences  and  conditions 
h^ye  reached  the  germ  cells  and  have  been  transmitted  from 
father  to  son. 

As  applied  to  our  problem  this  means  that  if  a  person  is  feeble- 
minded because  of  spinal  meningitis  he  could  not  possibly  transmit 
his  defective  condition  since  it  has  affected  the  body  only  and  not 
the  germ  cells.  There  would  be  no  objection  eugenically  to  marry- 
ing a  person  who  was  mentally  defective  thru  meningitis  or  any 
other  of  the  supposed  "causes  "which  are  grouped  under  the  head 
erf  accidents.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  show  that  a  person 
feeble-minded  from  whatever  cause  is  not  a  desirable  mate,  but 
if  for  any  reason  such  a  marriage  should  be  consummated  there 
trould  be  no  possible  fear  of  any  of  the  children  being  mentally 
lefective  unless  there  was  some  taint  of  defect  in  the  germ  cell, 
so  much  for  the  cases  that  come  in  our  Accident  Group.    _. 

Suppose  we  apply  our  question  to  the  group  of  neuropathic 
mcestry ;  that  is  to  say,  should  a  high  grade  feeble-minded 
person,  whose  condition  is  ascribed  to  neuropathic  ancestry,  be 
allowed  to  marry  ?  and  secondly,  should  a  normal  person,  a 
brother  or  sister  it  may  be,  of  such  a  defective  be  allowed 
to  marry?  The  question  is  one  thaflies  between  the' accidental 
and  the  truly  hereditary  cases.  In  the  former  we  can  plead  the 
law  of  the  non-transmissibility  of  an  acqiured  character ;  in  the 
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latter  we  can  apply  the  Mendelian  hypothesis  and  so  far  as  we 
can  see  the  consequences,  we  can  make  fairly  definite  predictions. 
In  neuropathic  ancestry  the  case  is  different.  If  we  are  correct 
in  ascribing  the  feeble-mindedness  of  these  cases  to  the  neuro- 
pathic condition  of  the  ancestors  then  there  is  probably  no  danger 
of  the  feeble-mindedness  itself  being  transmitted.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  that  the  neuropathic  condition  is  so  prevalent  in  these 
families  makes  it  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  member  of 
them  should  marry.  Undoubtedly  an  ideal  eugenics  would  say 
that  they  should  not.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  these 
families  many  members  who  are  apparently  perfectly  normal,  who 
have  transmitted  apparently  normal  minds  and  bodies  to  their  off- 
spring. The  defect  which  appears  all  about  them  in  the  other 
branches  does  not  show  in  their  line.  It  therefore  becomes  un- 
safe, if  not  impossible,  to  proscribe  marriage  for  such  persons.  At 
some  future  time  a  better  psychology  and  a  more  highly  developed 
biology  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  give  a  more  definite  answer  to  sudi 
questions.  At  present  it  will  depend  upon  the  knowledge,  and 
shall  we  say,  courage,  of  the  persons  who  propose  to  marry.  As 
long  as  they  are  ignorant  of  all  the  problems  of  which  this  book 
treats,  they  will  marry  just  as  such  persons  always  have  married. 
To  those  who  know  the  difficulties,  the  probabilities,  it  will  be  the 
question  of  how  much  they  dare  to  take  the  responsibility,  coupled 
with  how  keenly  they  feel  that  responsibility. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  neither  the  nearest 
friend  nor  the  expert  can  go  further  than  to  give  to  a  person 
from  such  a  family,  who  suffers  from  any  of  these  disabilities, 
more  or  less  urgent  advice  that  he  should  not  marry.  If  he  does 
not  suffer  in  this  way  we  cannot  even  give  this  advice  but  must 
admit  the  possibility  that,  since  he  himself  shows  good  mentality 
and  good  physical  constitution,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  may 
have  escaped  all  the  taints  that  are  foimd  in  the  family. 
I  In  the  case  of  hereditary  feeble-mindedness  the  situation  is 
•    quite  different.     It  is  clear  from  the  data  already  presented  that 
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feeble-mindedness  is  hereditary  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases, 
and  that  it  is  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the  Mendelian 
formula.  The  significance  of^this  second  conclusion  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  knowing  the  paetKod  by  which  it  is  transmitted,  we  are 
able  to  predict  the  consequences  of  any  mating  providing  we 
know  all  of  the  conditions.  The  case  may  be  made  concrete 
and  definite  by  taking  the  different  possible  combinations  and 
considering  the  consequences  in  each  case. 

First :   if  both  parents  are  feeble-minded  all  the  children  will  | 
be  feeble-minded.     It  is  obvious  that  such  matings  should  not 
be  allowed. 

Second :  when  one  parent  is  duplex  normal  and  the  other  feeble- 
minded all  the  children  are  normal  but  all  are  capable  of  trans- 
mitting feeble-mindedness,  —  we  say  technically  they  are  simplex. 
[  It  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  urge  that  no 
normal  person  should  ever  marry  a  feeble-minded  person,  but 
this  sometimes  happens,  it  is  therefore  a  matter  for  society  to 
consider./  The  fact  that  all  of  the  children  of  such  matings 
appear  normal  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  argument 
for  such  matings.  In  the  past,  being  ignorant  of  the  Mendelian 
formula  in  its  application  to  this  problem,  jwre  have  not  realized 
that  it  is  the  second  generation,  not  the  first,  that  shows  the  evil 
effects  of  such  matings.  For  the  sake  of  the  illustration  let  us 
assume  that  such  a  mating  has  been  made.  A  normal  person 
from  normal  ancestry  on  both  sides,  in  other  words  a  duplex 
normal  man  or  woman,  mates  with  a  feeble-minded  person, 
all  the  children  will  be  normal  but  simplex,  as  above  stated. 
That  is,  they  will  have  inherited  normality  from  only  one  of  the 
parents,  and  will  have  inherited  feeble-mindedness  from  the 
other.  Let  us  suppose  that  these  children  marry ;  what  will  be 
the  consequence  ?  There  are  three  kinds  of  marriages  open  to 
them:  these  normal  but  simplex  persons  may  marry  feeble- 
minded persons,  simplex  normal  persons  like  themselves,  or  du- 
plex normal  persons.  Consider  each  one  of  these  separately. 
2  o 
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First :  this  simplex  normal  person  marries  a  feeble-minded 
person,  then  according  to  the  Mendelian  hypothesis,  half  of  the 
children  will  be  feeble-minded,  half  will  be  normal,  but  simplex. 
\^  It  is  necessary  to  reiterate  at  this  point  one  of  the  pecuhar 
limitations  when  we  attempt  to  apply  the  Mendelian  formula 
'  1  human  heredity.  In  plants  and  in  many  animals  the  offspring 
:  0  sufficiently  numerous  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  formula 
e  easily  demonstrated  in  any  mating.  In  the  human  family  the 
ofTspring,  being  born  one  at  a  time,  may  number  anywhere  from 
one  to  many.  Usually,  as  we  know,  in  modern  times  the  famiUes  are 
relatively  small.  When  we  say  that  if  a  simplex  normal  person 
marries  a  feeble-minded  person  half  of  the  children  will  be  dm- 
plex  normal  and  half  will  be  feeble-minded,  we  mean  that  in  the 
long  run  this  ratio  will  hold.  We  do  not  mean  that  if  there  are 
four  children  two  of  them  will  be  feeble-minded  and  two  normal 
If  there  were  only  four  children  it  might  happen  that  they  would 
all  be  feeble-minded,  or  it  might  happen  that  they  would  all  be 
simplex  normal..  In  other  words  we  are  dealing  with  the  doctrine 
of  probability  and  in  order  to  give  that  doctrine  a  chance  to  be 
demonstrated  there  must  be  a  large  enough  number  of  cases.  It 
is  like  pitching  pennies,  we  know  that  a  penny  thrown  in  the  air 
will  come  down  half  of  the  time  heads  up  and  half  of  the  time 
tails.  If  one  throws  a  penny  only  half  a  dozen  times  he  may 
get  all  tails  or  all  heads  or  any  other  combination.  If  he  throws 
it  a  hundred  times  he  will  come  very  near  to  getting  fifty  heads 
and  fifty  tails.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  there 
is  an  even  chance  that  the  first  child  of  such  a  mating  would  be 
either  feeble-minded  or  simplex  normal.  If  it  were  normal, 
there  wo,uld  be  only  one  chance  in  four  that  the  next  child  would 
be  normal.  If  th^t  one  happens  to  be  normal  there  would  be 
one  chance  in  eight  that  the  third  child  would  also  be  normal. 
Finally,  if  this  happened  also  to  be  normal  there  would  only  be 
one  chance  in  sixteen  that  the  fourth  child  would  likewise  be 
normal. 
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Consider  the  next  kind  of  mating  that  is  open  for  this  simplex 
nonnal  child  of  our  original  couple.  He  may  many  a  simplex 
normal  person  like  himself ;  the  result  here  will  be  theMendelian 
ratio  of  three  to  one,  that  is,  there  will  be  three  normal  children 
to  one  feeble-minded;  but  of  these  three  normal  children  only 
one  will  be  duplex  normal,  the  other  two  will  be  simplex  and 
capable  of  transmitting  the  defect  just  as  their  parents  did.  It 
is  in  this  case  and  the  following  one  that  we  get  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  also  the  greatest  help  from  an  understanding  of  Men- 
delism.  Since  both  these  persons  are  apparently  normal,  even 
if  they  are  conscious  of  the  eugenics  problem  at  all,  they  are  apt 
to  conclude  that  because  they  are  normal  their  children  will  be 
normal.  The  fact  is,  that  only  one  child  in  four  will  be  duplex 
normal,  and  one  child  in  four  will  be  feeble-minded.  How 
then  shall  normal  people  know  whether  it  is  safe  for  them  to 
marry  ?  The  answer  is  —  thru  a  study  of  their  ancestry.  Tak- 
ing the  assumed  case  as  an  illustration  —  the  man  was  the  child 
of  a  feeble-minded  father  and  a  normal  mother;  therefore,  he 
was  not  a  duplex  normal  man ;  he  marries  a  wife  that  is  also  a 
child  of  parents  one  of  whom  was  feeble-minded  and  the  other 
normal.  Such  persons  should  know  the  nature  of  their  parents 
and  therefore  know  whether  they  should  marry  or  not.  The 
rule  here  is  simple  and  easily  followed.  No  person  who  knows 
that  he  is  simplex  in  regard  to  intelligence  should  marry  a  person 
who  is  also  simplex. 

Consider  the  last  possibility  for  this  simplex  person ;  he  may 
marry  a  duplex  normal  person;  the  result  here  will  be  that 
all  of  the  children  will  be  normal  but  half  of  them  will 
be  simplex,  the  other  half  being  duplex.  From  his  own 
standpoint,  ithis  simplex  person  has  done  the  one  wise  thing; 
this  is  whatvDr.  Davenp>ort  means  by  insisting  that  weakness 
should  marry  strength.  'From  the  standpoint  of  the  normal 
person  whom  he  marrifes  the  case  is  quite  different ;  it  then  be- 
comes strength  marrying  weakness  and  the  bringing  in  of  weak- 
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ness  to  at  least  half  of  the  children.  These  simplex  children  may 
marry  duplex  normals  as  their  simplex  parent  did  and  so  the 
defect  may  remain  dormant  or  recessive  as  long  as  weakness 
marries  strength,  but  whenever  any  descendant  of  this  family 
who  is  simplex  marries  a  simplex  person  the  defect  may  re- 
appear. 

These  constitute  all  of  the  possible  combinations  of  simplex 
with  simplex,  with  duplex  or  with  feeble-minded. 

There  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  which  may  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  same  connection.  The  thotful,  intelKgent  person 
who  considers  the  laws  of  eugenics  for  his  own  case  has,  in  what 
has  already  been  said,  a  very  definite  guide.  When  he  has 
decided  that  he  wishes  to  marry  and  is  satisfied  to  marry  a  partic- 
ular person,  the  next  question  to  be  considered  is,  does  he  wish 
and  is  he  content  to  marry  into  a  particular  family.  He  needs 
to  know  his  own  condition,  whether  simplex  or  duplex,  and  the 
condition  of  his  proposed  mate  even  when  she  is  normal.  He 
knows  that  if  either  her  father  or  mother  was  feeble-minded  that 
she  at  best  is  only  simplexA  But  if  her  father  and  mother  were 
each  simplex  then  there  is  one  chance  in  four  that  she  is  duplex 
normal.  And  still  further,  if  one  of  her  parents  was  duplex 
normal  and  the  other  simplex  then  there  is  one  chance  in  two  that 
she  is  duplex  and  one  in  two  that  she  is  simplex.  It  is  a  question 
of  chance ;  in  the  one  case  there  is  one  chance  in  four  that  she 
is  normal,  and  assuming  that  he  himself  is  duplex  normal  their 
children  will  all  be  normal. .  Or  in  the  other  kind  of  family  there  • 
is  one  chance  in  two  that  she  is  normal  and  their  children  will  be 
normal. 

Among  several  normal  children,  is  there  no  way  of  telling 
which  are  duplex  and  which  are  simplex?  In  the  case  of  the 
typical  Mendelian  formula  where  a  simplex  man  marries  a  simr 
plex  woman  and  the  children  are  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one 
—  or  more  strictly,  one  normal  duplex  to  two  normals  simplex 
^  to  one  feeble-minded  —  is  there  no  way  of  telling  which  is  the 
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one  that  is  duplex  and  which  are  the  two  that  are  simplex  F 
There  is  no  way. 

In  certain  fowls  white  color  is  dominant;  if  these  are  crossed 
with  a  brown  variety,  three  of  the  offspring  are  white  and  one 
is  brown.  Of  the  three  whites  one  will  produce  white  offspring, 
the  other  two  are  simplex  and  will  produce  white  and  brown.  In 
this  case  there  is  a  way  to  tell  the  one  which  will  produce  the  white 
chick.  This  duplex  fowl  is  absolutely  white  while  the  two  sim- 
plex have  a  few  colored  feathers,  known  technically  as  *4icks." 
It  is  a  very  tempting  notion  to  conceive  that  human  beings  might 
manifest  some  "ticks";  that  a  simplex  normal  person  would 
not  be  quite  as  intelligent  as  a  duplex  normal  person;  or  that 
the  simplex  person  would  have  some  physical  deformity  or  ab- , 
normality  or  peculiarity  which  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
simplex  character.  Tempting  as  this  view  is  and  reasonable  as 
it  might  be,  there  is  at  present  little  or  no  foundation  in  fact 
for  it.  It  may  be  that  in  the  future  such  a  thing  will  be  demon- 
strated. 

One  thing  seems  fairly  obvious,  a  person  whose  family  is  tainted 
with  defectiveness  should  not  take  any  chances  by  marrying  into 
a  family  that  is  also  tainted.  If  a  man  knows  that  he  and  his 
family  are  entirely  free  then  it  is  a  problem  as  to  whether  he  will 
take  the  chance  of  one  in  two  or  one  in  four,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  by  marrying  into  a  tainted  family.  This  is  all  that  the  student 
of  eugenics  can  propose  at  the  present  time. 

We  return  now  to  the  first  part  of  the  eugenist's  program  — 
the  control  by  society  of  the  matings  of  those  people  who  have 
not  intelligence  enough  to  control  themselves/  f  It  is  perfectly  (^ 
clear  that  no  feeble-minded  person  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
marry  or  to  become  a  parent.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  rule  is 
to  be  carried  out  the  intelligent  part  of  society  must  enforce  it. 
There  is  to-day  a  goodly  quota  of  people  who  have  so  great  faith 
in  law  that  they  believe  that  if  we  can  only  get  marriage  laws 
on    the   statute   books   our   problems   are    largely  solved.     A 
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little  thot  shows  that  this  is  an  unusually  fruitless  procedure 
in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded.  They  are  not  only  lacking  in 
control  but  they  are  lacking  often  in  the  perception  of  moral 
qualities ;  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  they  are  nevertheless 
not  hindered  from  becoming  parents.  So  that,  if  we  are  abso- 
lutely to  prevent  a  feeble-minded  person  from  becoming  a  parent, 
something  must  be  done  other  than  merely  prohibiting  the  marry- 
ing. To  this  end  there  are  two  proposalsVthe  first  is  coloniza- 
^     tion,  tne  second  is  sterilization.  | 

Colonization  is  efficient  and  does  not  offend  any  of  our  senti- 
ments but  as  a  solution  of  the  entire  problem  it  is  impracticable. 
That  is  to  say,  we  cannot  possibly  colonize  all  of  the  feeble- 
minded persons.  First,  because  it  takes  too  long  to  provide  the 
colonies,  even  tho  we  were  willing  to  provide  the  money ;  second, 
a  large  part  of  these  people  are  in  childhood  under  the  control  of 
their  parents  and  their  parents  will  not  consent  to  their  being 
colonized.  When  they  become  adults  we  have  no  hold  upon 
them  until  they  commit  some  crime;  and  they  can  do  a  vast 
amount  of  mischief  without  ever  getting  into  the  hands  of  the 
law. 

Sterilization,  even  in  the  form  of  vasectomy,  is  violently 
V  opposed  by  many  people  whose  sentiments  are  offended ;  even 
if  all  were  satisfied  with  the  practice,  it  could  not  under  any 
laws  as  yet  passed,  or  any  that  have  so  far  been  proposed,  reach 
any  considerable  percentage  of  the  defectives.  It  may  be  made 
very  useful  in  a  large  number  of  individual  cases  but  as  for  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness  it  has  practically  no  effect. 

The  opponents  of  eugenics  claim  that  nature  will  take  care  of 
the  whole  matter.  It  is  often  asked  —  does  not  feeble-minded- 
ness tend  to  run  out  ?  Could  not  the  stream  purify  itself  ?  A 
study  of  the  charts  here  presented  will  hardly  be  foimd  reassuring 
in  this  direction.^  Yet  if  the  situation  were  controlled  by  high 
eugenic  ideals  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  stfong 
tendency  toward  purification  of  the  stock.    If  a  simplex  person, 
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for  example,  always  married  a  duplex,  in  which  case  half  of  the 
children  would  be  duplex,  there  would  certainly  be  cases  in  which 
only  the  duplex  children  would  be  born,  and  so  the  simplex 
condition  would  be  eUminated.  That  this  does  actually  happen 
sometimes  seems  to  be  shown  on  the  charts,  altho  of  course  there 
is  no  proof  of  this.  Even  where  there  are  three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  normal  people  one  can  never  be  sure  that  the  feeble- 
minded taint  is  not  recessive  and  only  waiting  for  a  proper  mat- 
ing to  reappear. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  of  this  we  have  been  consid- 
ering only  feeble-mindedness.  The  question  of  insanity,  epi- 
lepsy and  other  heritable  traits  do  not  concern  us  here  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  marrying  into  families 
tainted  with  these  conditions  has  any  peculiar  effect  upon  feeble- 
mindedness. From  a  study  of  the  insanity  recorded  on  our 
charts  it  does  not  appear  that  a  person  who  marries  into  a  family 
where  there  is  insanity  would  be  in  any  especial  danger  of  having 
feeble-minded  children.  Insanity  itself  may  be  hereditary  and 
enough  to  bas  such  a  marriage,  but  the  question  of  feeble- 
mindedness hardly  enters  imless  it  is  a  thoroly  neuropathic 

stock.  y 


CHAPTER   X 
PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS 

First  has  been  considered  the  various  social  problems  and  the 
probable  relation  of  these  to  feeble-mindedness.  Then  were 
presented  the  data  which  have  been  collected  at  the  Vineland 
Research  Laboratory.  These  have  been  studied  and  arranged 
so  as  to  present  as  clearly  as  possible  whatever  conclusions  could 
be  logically  drawn  from  them.  It  remains  now  to  consider  what 
practical  use  can  be  made  of  such  facts  as  have  been  deduced. 

What  is  to  be  Done  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  paupers,  criminals,  drunkards,  prostitutes,  and  other 
ne'er-do-wells  are  mentally  defective.^  A  study  of  the  family 
history  of  feeble-minded  persons  shows  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  feeble-minded  people  have  inherited  their  feeble-mindedness, 
and  that  this  feeble-mindedness  is  transmitted  in  accordance 
with  the  Mendelian  formula.  )|^t  has  also  shown  that  the  size  of 
families  among  these  defectives  is  at  least  twice  as  great  as 
among  the  general  population.  In  other  words  the  feeble-minded 
population  contributing  largely  to  our  pauper,  criminal,  drunkard 
and  prostitute  classes  is  growing  rapidly.  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  society  cannot  attack  these  problems  in  any  more  suc- 
cessful way  than  to  attack  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
problem,  namely  :  feeble-mindedness.  And  we  must  attack  this 
from  the  standpoint  of  inheritability.  It  might  be  a  defensible 
position  to  propose  to  go  on  as  we  are  doing  with  the  pauper  and 
criminal,  drunkard  and  prostitute,  taking  care  of  them  until 
they  die,  if  the  present  group  were  the  end.  But  the  instant 
we  realize  that  these  groups  are  continually  being  replenished, 
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that  our  problem  instead  of  growing  less  is  actually  growing 
greater,  we  discover  how  hopeless  is  the  situation,  unless  we  can 
accomplish  more  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past.  More 
than  half  of  the  states  have  given  some  attention  to  the  question 
of  feeble-mindedness,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  building  an  Insti- 
tution to  care  for  them.VBut  very  few,  possibly  none,  have  as 
yet  caught  up  with  the  problem,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  not 
done  enough  to  take  care  of  the  natural  increase  to  say  nothing 
of  reducing  the  source  of  supply.  The  problem  is  a  large  one 
and  the  difficulties  are  great,  but  it  would  appear  that  we  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  those  things  that  are  actually  within  our 
control. 

Baupers.^  The  paupers  in  our  almshouses  are  under  our  con- 
trol. VProbably  half  of  them  are  feeble-minded ;  and  many  of  these 
feeble-minded  paupers  are  continuing  to  propagate  feeble-minded- 
ness. One  of  the  first  places  to  begin  therefore  in  attacking  this 
matter,  is  in  the  almshouses.  Every  inmate  of  every  almshouse 
should  be  examined  as  to  his  mentality  and  as  to  his  family 
history.  In  every  case  where  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  feeble- 
mindedness, or  that  the  individual  belongs  to  a  mentally  defec- 
tive family,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  prevent  the 
further  propagation  of  that  stock. 

The  Criminal.  In  the  case  of  the  criminal  we  are  not  only  neg- 
lecting an  opportunity  but  we  are  committing  an  injustice.  If  half 
of  the  criminals  in  our  jails  and  prisons  and  reformatories  are  feeble- 
minded, they  are  irresponsible.^Shutting  these  people  in  a  jail  is 
as  great  an  injustice  as  the  pum'shment  of  any  innocent  man. 
Society  may  be  forgiven  for  its  past  action  in  this  matter  for  it 
knew  no  better;  but  now  that  we  know  the  facts,  not  neces- 
sarily the  exact  proportions,  but  the  general  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  these  people  are  liientally  incompetent,  it  is  our 
duty  to  act.  Every  penal  institution  must  be  examined  and 
the  number  of  its  defectives  determined;  then  these  defectives 
must  be  cared  for,  not  as  criminals,  but  as  feeble-minded. 
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The  Drunkard.  The  drunkard  presents  a  peculiar  problem  in 
connection  with  which  we  have  acted  most  irrationally.  We  have 
attempted  to  pimish  him  because  he  is  a  nuisance  but  our  pity 
is  so  strong  that  nowhere  is  the  law  enforced  in  regard  to  such 
cases.  We  arrest  them  and  fine  them  and  then  let  them  go  so 
that  we  can  arrest  and  fine  them  again,  still  hoping  in  spite  of 
all  our  experience  that  somehow  the  arresting  and  fining  will 
have  a  curative  effect. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  drunkards  are  feeble-minded  and 
neither  responsible  for  their  drinking  nor  for  what  they  do  when 
intoxicated.  As  with  the  others,  so  with  the  drunkard ;  there 
should  be  a  careful  mental  examination  and  treatment  in  accord 
therewith.  If  it  was  understood  that  this  would  be  the  procedure 
it  would  doubtless  be  easy  to  have  nearly  all  of  the  drunkards 
arrested.  We  should  in  this  way  get  hold  of  a  large  number  of 
mental  defectives  that  we  cannot  touch  by  any  other  method. 

Prostitutes.  And  what  of  the  prostitute,  that  conmiitter  of 
a  crime  that  is  considered  as  so  peculiarly  offensive  in  human 
society  ?  Let  a  man  seduce  a  14  or  15  year  old  girl  and  we  punish 
the  man,  we  extend  our  pity  and  sympathy  to  the  girl,  we  call  her 
a  child  who  has  been  abused  and  mistreated.  More  than  half 
of  the  prostitutes  are  more  truly  children  than  a  15  year  old  girl; 
they  are  more  lik^  children  of  ten  or  eleven  in  their  mentality,  altho 
adults  physicallyV  These  people  need  protection  not  punishment 
nor  preaching.  They  should  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  officers 
of  the  law,  not  necessarily  for  punishment,  surely  not  to  be  fined 
and  sent  out  again  to  do  the  same  thing  over,  but  to  be  treated, 
to  be  examined  as  to  their  mentality.  All  those  who  are 
found  to  be  feeble-minded  should  be  cared  for  as  feeble-minded. 

Ne'er-do-wells.  I  have  alluded  in  an  earlier  chapter  to  the 
person  who  is  called  the  ne'er-do-well  and  it  has  been  suggested  very 
often  that  he  too  is  a  feeble-minded  person.  What  shall  we  do  with 
him  ?  Under  our  present  ideas  we  can  do  nothing  officially.  He 
commits  no  crime,  he  is  not  a  nuisance  in  the  real  definition  of  that 
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term,  and  Uktc  is  no  way  in  which  soi  icty  can  arrest  him; 
but  much  can  be  accomplished  by  recognizing  him.  Now  that 
we  know  what  feeble-mindedness  is,  and  we  have  come  to  sus- 
pect all  persons  who  are  incapable  of  adapting  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  living  up  to  the  conventions  of  society 
or  acting  sensibly,  of  being  feeble-minded,  we  are  ready  to  think 
of  all  these  ne'er-do-wells  as  possible  defectives.  Doubtless  the 
more  familiar  we  become  with  defectiveness  the  better  we  shall 
be  able  to  judge  by  such  observation  as  we  can  give  of  the  truth 
of  our  diagnosis.  What  then  ?  If  we  can  do  nothing  more,  at 
least  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  condition  will  protect  us  to  a 
large  extent^  That  is  to  say,  once  being  conscious  that  these 
people  are  defective  we  shall  protect  them  against  themselves 
in  many  ways ;  not  officially  by  arresting  them,  but  by  refusing 
to  place  responsibilities  upon  them,  and  by  exercising  as  much 
control  over  them  as  we  do  over  normal  childhood. 

In  looking  at  the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness  itself  we  are 
often  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  the  cases. 
There  are  so  many  feeble-minded  persons,  especially  if  we  include 
this  high  grade,  that  we  cannot  take  care  of  them.  Many  of  them 
do  not  commit  crimes  nor  become  nuisances,  and  even  if  we  had  an 
abundance  of  colonies  and  institutions  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
them  into  them.  But  of  these  people  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, we  have  a  large  percentage  that  are  officially  in  the  hands 
of  the  law.  The  practical  problem  is,  will  the  officers  of  the  law 
take  care  of  the  feeble-minded  persons  that  are  thrust  upon 
them?  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  all  of  this,  that  it  is  not 
only  a  question  of  taking  care  of  these  individuals,  so  that 
they  themselves  are  less  a  menace  to  society  directly,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  heredity.  A  large  percentage  of  these  people  are 
not  only  obnoxious  themselves  but  they  are  propagating  their 
own  weak-mindedness  and  continuing  our  social  problems. 
N^  Our  present  methods,  besides  being  unjust  and- cruel  and  thot- 
less  and  careless,  are  doing  nothing  to  prevent  the  continuance 
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of  this  spedes  of  humanity.  It  is  hereditary  feeble-mindedness 
that  is  at  the  basis  of  all  these  problems,  and  it  is  hereditary 
feeble-mindedness  that  we  must  attack  and  attack  hard  if  we 
would  solve  them. 

Stanley  Hall  has  said  that  one's  feelings  and  impressions 
are  often  truer  than  one's  logical  reasoning.  One  cannot  study 
a  mass  of  data  like  the  preceding  without  having  certain  large 
and  general  impressions,  which,  while  not  demonstrable  by  a 
logical  array. of  premises  with  their  conclusions,  nevertheless 
have  a  certain  consistency  which  renders  them  helpful  in  any 
attempt  that  may  be  made  to  use  the  facts  discovered  for  prac- 
tical purposes. 

^  The  first  of  these  we  may  designate  as  a  general  viewp)oint  of 
the  problem  of  mental  defectiveness  —  the  conception  of  mental 
levels,  or  levels  of  intelligence.  ^Iiitelligence  as  here  used  con- 
notes more  than  the  psychological  itUellect,  it  is  more  the  popular 
understanding  of  the  term,  which,  when  reduced  to  psychological 
expression,  means  all  of  the  essential  mental  processes  in  such 
proportion  as  to  render  the  possessor  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
his  environment.  It  thus  includes  not  only  the  intellect  but 
the  sensibilities  and  the  will,  to  use  an  older  classification. 

Conscious  adaptation  to  one's  environment  involves,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  taking  into  account  one's  instincts,  impulses,'  emo- 
tions, feelings;!  on  the  other  a  perception  of  the  situation  in  all 
those  details  ti  which  adaptation  must  be  made.  It  involves 
a  calling  up  of  past  experiences  which  show  the  result  of  various 
lines  of  action  involving  association,  judgment,  reasoning;  it 
involves  an  attention  to  the  situation  and  certain  habits  of  action 
therewith  connected.  \  The  amount  of  each  one  of  these  pro- 
cesses that  may  be  involved,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  them 
all  is  determined  by  the  environment  itself.  A  highly  complex 
situation  may  involve  the  highest  degree  of  all  of  these  processes, 
while  a  simple  situation  may  involve  only  a  part  of  them  or  all 
of  them  in  a  slight  degree.    We  may  thus  have  varjring  d^ees 
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or  levels  of  intelligence  which  can  be  measured  by  the  degree  of 
complexity  of  the  environment  to  which  the  individual  is  capable 
of  adapting  himself. 

Such  a  conception  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  entertain  since 
the  evidences  are  at  hand.  All  men  have  their  limitations,  some 
high,  some  low.  Strictly  speaking,  a  feeble-minded  person  is 
not  one  who  lacks  intelligence,  but  one  who  lacks  a  particular 
degree  of  intelligence.  That  degree  or  level  is  fixed  not  arbi- 
trarily but  by  the  social  necessity.  Intelligence  is  thus  relative. 
This  again  is  a  common  enough  idea ;  we  say  of  a  man  that  he 
is  fairly  intelligent,  or  very  intelligent,  or  among  the  most  intel- 
ligent ;  or  we  go  down  the  scale  and  say  he  is  only  moderately 
intelligent,  or  has  very  little  intelligence,  or  that  he  is  unintelli- 
gent, meaning  of  course,  that  his  degree  of  intelligence  is  ab- 
normally low. 

The  degree  of  intelligence  which  marks  the  line  between  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  normal  person  has  been  defined  as  that 
degree  below  which  the  possessor  cannot  manage  himself  or  his 
affairs  with  ordinary  prudence.  Now  it  is  the  environment 
which  determines  how  he  piust  manage  himself  and  what  affairs 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  control.  In  consequence  of  this  it 
happens  that  a  man  may  be  intelligent  in  one  environment  and 
unintelligent  iiKanother.  It  is  this  point  which  Binet  has  illus- 
trated by  saying^  A  French  peasant  may  be  normal  in  a  rural 
community  but  feeble-minded  in  Paris."  The  peasant  life  is 
simple;  the  environment  requires  little  adjustment.  In  Paris, 
it  is  different,  all  is  complicated  and  requires  the  highest 
functioning  of  certain  mental  powers  in  order  to  enable  one 
to  adapt  himself.  That  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  thruout 
this  discussion. 

We  have  practically  agreed  to  call  all  persons  feeble-minded 
who  do  not  arrive  at  an  intelligence  higher  than  that  of  the 
twelve  year  old  normal  child.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  merely  an  average,  a  norm  from  which  to  measure  and  by 
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which  we  can  compare  diflferent  individuals.  It  does  not  mean 
and  must  not  be  taken  to  mean,  that  the  person  of  only  ten  year 
old  intelligence  is  incapable  of  functioning  in  any  environment, 
any  more  than  it  means  that  the  person  of  fourteen  year  old 
intelligence  is  capable  of  functioning  in  every  environment. 

We  are  already  struggling  with  the  problem  of  the  defective 
deUnquent,  the  individual  whom  we  cannot  call  feeble-minjded 
according  to  our  present  standard,  and  yet  who  has  not  intelli- 
gence enough  to  function  in  the  environment  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  Such  a  person  very  probably  has  fourteen  or  sixteen 
year  inteUigence,  and  would  function  very  well  in  any  environ- 
ment which  required  no  more  than  that  amount.  But  he  hap- 
pens to  have  been  bom  or  has  got  into  an  environment  that 
requires  a  twenty  year  old  intelligence  and  he  therefore  is 
defective. 

The  same  is  true  if  we  go  below  twelve  years.  While  we  say 
that  the  child  of  ten-year  mentality  is  feeble-minded  this  does 
not  mean,  as  has  been  said,  that  he  cannot  fimction  in  any 
environment.  It  does  mean  that  as  society  is  now  constituted 
in  most  civilized  countries,  he  cannot  function  in  the  ordinary 
group ;  but  he  could  function  in  a  simpler  one.  Since  he  is  in  the 
minority  and  the  majority  has  made  the  environment  what  it 
is,  it  would  seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  the  majority  to  provide 
a  special  environment  for  this  defective  individual,  with  the 
expectation  that  in  that  special  environment  he  would  be  normal 
—  that  is  to  say,  he  would  be  able  to  adapt  himself  and  to  func- 
tion satisfactorily.  This  expectation  has  been  abundantly  ful- 
filled wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

That  there  are  mental  levels  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  tenable 
hypothesis  and  a  possible  key  to  the  situation.  We  shall  return 
to  it  later. 

The  second  of  these  impressions  obtained  from  studying  the 
data  relates  to  heredityNJAVe  have  seen  that  feeble>mindednes5 
is  hereditary ;  can  we  say  that  these  grades  or  levels  of  intelfi- 
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gence  of  which  we  have  sfK)ken  are  directly  transmitted  as  is 
the  color  of  the  eyes  or  the  hair  or  the  stature  of  the  body  ?  It 
is  our  conviction  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  children  will 
have  at  maturity  the  same  level  of  intelligence  as  their  parents. 
This  is  not  a  new  discovery  altho  our  studies  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  have  made  the  whole  matter  clearer  than  perhaps  it  has 
previously  been  made.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  such  matters  we  can  only  speak  in  general  terms.  The 
intellectual  level  is  not  transmitted  from  father  to  son  with  the 
same  accuracy  that  blue  eyes  are  transmitted. 

In  the  case  of  the  intellectual  level  there  are  too  many  factors 
for  us  to  be  able  to  show  a  long  series  of  precisely  the  same 
mentality.  It  is;  however,  perfectly  demonstrable  that  in  a 
general  way  this  principle  holds  true.  One  has  only  to  recall  the 
Edwards  family,  the  Adamses  or  the  Lees,  and  scores  of  others 
to  see  what  this  means.  A  perusal  of  the  biographical  dictionary 
will  show  hundreds  of  families  that  have  maintained  the  same 
high  level  of  intelligence  thru  many  generations. 

Coming  down  in  the  scale  from  those  who  have  had  a  national 
reputation  we  find  that  what  we  may  call  the  average  citizen  in 
his  conmiunity  has  maintained  about  the  same  level  of  intelli- 
gence as  his  father  and  grandfather  who  were  also  men  of  average 
intelligence.  And  it  is  only  by  way  of  completing  the  series 
that  we  find  that  among  the  mental  defectives  of  the  pure  heredi- 
tary type  the  level  is  maintained.  If  the  child  is  a  moron  it  is 
probable  that  the  father  or  the  mother  or  both  were  morons  and 
the  grandparents  also.    Our  families  show  this  in  many  cases. 

The  same  holds  for  the  high  grade  and  the  middle  grade  imbe- 
ciles. Defectives  of  lower  grade  than  the  middle  imbecile  sel- 
dom marry  and  so  our  series  ceases.  As  explained  in  another 
place,  the  children  of  lower  mentality  than  middle  imbecile,  who 
are  of  hereditary  feeble-minded  origin,  have  their  low  grade  of 
mentality  either  as  the  result  of  added  disease  or  because  they 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  exceptions  we  cannot  often  explain. 
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The  fact  of  the  transmission  of  the  intellectual  level  becomes 
of  tremendous  significance  in  connection  with  the  social  problems. 
It  is  furthermore  greatly  complicated  by  the  biological  principle 
that  if  the  condition  is  due  to  disease  or  acquired  in  any  other 
way  it  will  not  be  transmitted.  This  shows  once  more  the 
necessity  for  separating  the  two  elements,  the  one  of  pure  or  in- 
herited feeble-mindedness  from  feeble-mindedness  due  to  some 
extraneous  cause. 

A  third  point  of  view,  or  principle,  that  has  come  out  of  the 
study  of  these  defective  minds  is  of  great  importance  for  their 
training.  Thi^rinciple  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state  but  may  be 
put  in  this  form  :(|a  person  can  never  be  trained  to  do  intelligently 
any  task  the  doing  of  which  requires  intelligence  of  a  higher  level 
than  that  to  which  he  has  attained^  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
fact  when  we  consider  only  normial  people.  The  view  has  been 
strongly  impressed  upon  us  all  that  any  one  can  do  whatever  he 
wills  to  do,  and  we  are  imwilUng  to  give  up  that  belief,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  see  many  persons  attempting  things  that,  as  we 
say,  are  beyond  them.  We  seem  to  be  very  unwilling  to  give  up 
our  prejudice  that  nothing  is  really  beyond  us.  With  the  men- 
tally defective,  however,  this  becomes  easy  to  demonstrate.  The 
histories  of  our  children  as  recorded  give  scores  of  illustrations. 
They  are  in  fact  so  many  tests  of  the  principle.  Our  teachers 
with  a  deUghtful  optimism  have  tried  over  and  over  again  to 
teach  a  child  with  the  mentality  of  four  to  do  things  that  can 
only  be  done  by  a  child  of  the  mentality  of  six  or  beyond. 

Before  we  understood  as  much  about  the  defective  mind  as 
we  now  do,  it  was  always  expected  that  many  of  these  children 
could  learn  to  do  much  of  the  ordinary  school  work.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  a  proud  boast  of  Institutions  for  the 
Feeble-minded  that  their  school  departments  were  exactly  like 
the  public  schools.  Every  child  that  gave  any  promise  what- 
ever, that  is  to  say,  who  was  of  the  middle  imbecile  grade  or 
above,  was  sent  to  school  and  every  effort  was  made  to  teach 
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him  ever\'thing  thai  the  school  could  lc:uh  If  the  reader 
will  turn  back  and  read  the  sentences  that  refer  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  children,  taking  them  as  they  are  arranged  by 
mental  age,  he  will  discover  that  all  those  of  any  one  age  have 
had  practically  the  same  history.  They  have  tried  to  do  great 
things;  the  teachers  have  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  teach  all 
things  to  all  children;  gradually  the  higher  things  have  been 
dropped  and  they  finally  settled  down  to  those  attainments  which 
are  commensurate  with  the  mentality  of  the  particular  child. 
For  example,  those  who  have  a  mentality  of  10  or  11  are  doing 
some  of  the  finer  and  more  complicated  work  of  the  Institution, 
in  the  shops,  in  the  household,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden. 
Those  who  test  8  or  9  are  doing  the  coarser  work  in  the  shops  or 
on  the  farm  or  at  the  house.  Those  of  mentality  10  or  11  have 
learned  to  read  a  little.  .  Those  of  8  or  9  perhaps  got  into  the  First 
or  Second  Reader  but  not  farther/  Those  who  test  6  or  7  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  anywhere  with  the  three  R*s  and  while 
they  did  some  manual  training  and  shop  work  in  school  (  after 
leaving  school  they  are  not  found  in  the  shops  but  only  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  house,  there  doing  the  simplest  kind  of  work. 
Altho  every  effort,  bom  of  a  blind  devotion  to  an  ideal,  has 
been  made  to  make  these  children  normal,  or  at  least  of 
relatively  high  grade,  it  has  invariably  failed  and  they  have 
learned  nothing  that  is  beyond  their  mental  age. 

This  is  of  profound  significance  for  the  training  of  the  defec- 
tives of  the  future,  and  is  it  of  any  less  importance  in  the  training 
of  normal  children  ?  The  principle  must  be  as  true  of  normals  as 
of  defectives.  It  would  seem  clear  therefore,  that  if  we  would 
train  our  normal  children  wisely  without  wasting  their  time  or 
energy,  or  running  the  risk  of  discouraging  any  further  effort  on 
their  part,  we  ought  to  discover :  first,  how  much  intelligence 
is  required  for  the  various  subjects  that  we  present  to  them; 
and  secondly,  what  level  of  intelligence  each  person  has.  reached 

so  that  we  may  know  whether  he  is  ready  for  the  proposed 
2  p 
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subject.  This  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  pedagogy  of  the 
future. 

We  may  now  consider  what  bearing  these  principles  would 
have  upon  the  problems  growing  out  of  low  intelligence. 

First  we  have  illustrated  the  "levels  of  intelligence"  view  by 
showing  that  different  levels  of  intelligence  can  fimction  in  dif- 
ferent environments.  Let  us  now  apply  this  definitely  to  the 
.  problem  of  caring  for  these  mental  defectives. 
>/  As  we  have  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  people  of  higher  intelli- 
gence must,  in  self-defense  if  for  no  other  reason,  care  for  those 
whose  intelligence  is  too  low  to  enable  them  to  care  for  them- 
selves. In  accordance  with  the  principle  we  are  discussing,  this 
can  be  done  by  providing  a  sufficiently  simple  environment. 

The  amount  of  care  and  effort  which  the  majority,  the  so- 
called  intelligent  people,  must  put  forth  in  order  to  create  an  en- 
vironment in  which  these  lower  grades  of  intelligence  can  func- 
tion, varies  inversely  as  that  intelligence.  Beginning  with  the 
lowest  idiot,  the  environment  consists  of  a  comfortable  home 
with  an  attendant  who  prepares  the  food  and  feeds  it  to  the 
child,  and  performs  whatever  other  labor  is  necessary  to  make 
the  child  comfortable  and  happy\and  his  presence  at  all  tolerable 
to  those  who  thus  care  for  him.  This  we  usually  call  custodial 
care. 

.  Those  who  have  the  intelligence  of  a  child  from  three  to  seven, 
technically  called  imbeciles^  also  require  more  or  less  custodial 
care,  altho  the  higher  division  of  them  can  largely  take  care  of 
themselves  so  far  as  the  immediate  necessities  are  concerned. 
They  cannot  provide  for  the  future,  they  cannot  even  meet  the 
little  emergencies  which  arise  in  connection  with  such  occupa- 
tions as  they  may  be  trained  to  perform. ,  They  must,  therefore, 
have  constant  oversight  and  must  be  given  occupation  which 
presents  as  few  emergencies  as  possible.1  The  lower  half  of  this 
group  will  do  little  but  sit  around  or  walk  about,  pick  up  sticks, 
carry  stones  or  the  like ;  but  the  upper  group,  those  of  mentality 
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^  from  five  to  seven,  may  be  trained  to  simple  occupations  which 
they  can  do  over  and  over  again,  provided,  as  already  said,  there 
is  some  one  having  the  oversight  of  them  to  step  in  whenever  any 
emergency  arises.  Both  of  these,  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile, 
therefore,  require  segregation,  colonization,  where  the  environ- 
ment has  been  simplified  to  the  last  degree, 
v  We  come  now  to  the  moron,  the  child  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age  mentally.  We  will  get  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
needs  of  this  grade  of  intelligence  if  we  recall  the  normal  child 
of  from  8  to  12,  for  it  has  been  determined  that  these  defectives 
are  very  like  normal  children  of  the  corresponding  age.  Of 
course  the  similarity  is  not  exact.  His  physical  growth  and 
especially  his  sex  development  react  upon  the  defective  to  give 
him  certain  characteristics  not  found  in  the  normal  of  the  same 
mental  age.  His  environment  and  experience  have  also  made 
some  changes  in  him,  altho  these  changes  are  slight  because 
being  defective  he  does  not  take  in  the  environment  or  profit 
by  experience.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  the  defec- 
tive child  lacks  energy.  He  is  consequently  not  active,  inquisi- 
tive, interested  like  the  normal.  His  emotional  reactions  are 
less  marked.  In  spite  of  all  these  differences,  to  say  that  he  is 
like  a  normal  child  of  the  same  mental  age  is  to  describe  him 
much  more  accurately  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way,  and 
to  regard  him  and  treat  him  from  that  standpoint  is  the  most 
useful  and  helpful  as  well  as  the  safest  procedure.  Bearing  these 
two  facts  in  mind  we  can  easily  work  out  the  program  for  this 
grade. 

Let  us  consider  a  mentality  of  10  in  order  to  have  a  specific 
case.  A  normal  boy  of  10  can  learn  to  do  a  great  many 
things  and  can  do  them  well.  There  are  many  things  also  that 
the  normal  boy  could  learn  to  do  that  he  could  not  himself  do 
because  of  physical  inability.  That  incapacity  is  not  present 
with  these  defectives,  because  as  we  have  said,  physically  they  are 
like  men  and  women.    Therefore  they  have  in  that  way  greater 
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capacity,  that  is  a  larger  range  of  capacity,  than  the  normal  child 
of  the  same  age.  A  normal  child  of  ten  does  a  great  many  tasks 
for  which  he  has  been  trained.  No  one  expects  a  normal  child 
as  a  rule  to  set  himself  to  work,  to  keep  himself  working,  or  to 
use  good  judgment  in  meeting  the  emergencies  that  arise  in  con- 
nection with  his  m)rk.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  de- 
fective of  this  grad^  All  this  means  that  we  must  provide  him 
with  an  environment  in  which  there  are  few  emergencies,  in  which 
the  activities  call  for  intelligence  of  his  level  and  may  be  carried 
on  by  habit.  "•  This  may  include  much  of  the  routine  of  farming, 
of  housework,  and  many  kinds  of  simple  industrial  occupations. 
These  pursuits,  however,  require  more  or  less  of  planning  and 
there  are  inevitably  more  or  less  emergencies,  which  means  that 
there  must  always  be  a  person  of  higher  intelligence  who  can  be 
called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice,  who  will  make  the  plans  from 
day  to  day.  This  at  once  suggests  a  farm  colony  and  segregation 
so  much  discussed  at  the  present  time. 

In  this  connection  the  following  industrial  classification  is 
of  interest. 

This  classification  was  made  in  the  following  manner :  Every 
employee  at  the  Vineland  Training  School  was  asked  two 
questions  about  every  child  in  the  Institution,  viz. :  What 
does  he  do?  What  can  he  do?  The  answers  were  grouped  and 
all  those  of  the  same  mental  age  were  put  together.  From 
the  many  answers  in  each  mental  age  group  an  expression  was 
sought  that  would  describe  the  activities  of  the  group.  The 
children  of  the  same  mental  age  were  often  doing  different 
things,  and  the  grades  sometimes  overlapped.  One  does  not 
expect  a  generalization  to  fit  individual  cases.  On  the 
whole  however  the  classification  has  proved  wonderfully  accu- 
rate. While  some  children  of  five-year  mentality  (e.g.)  are 
doing  better  and  some  worse  the  great  majority  are  doing 
work  that  is  covered  by  the  expression,  "Only  simplest 
tasks." 
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Industrial  Classification 


Mental 
Agb 

Inddstual  Capacity 

GlADB 

Under 
I  year 

(a)  Helpless,     (b)  Can  walk,     (c)  With  volun- 
tary regard 

Low 

I  yr. 

Feeds  self.     Eats  everything 

Middle 

Idiot 

2  yrs. 

Eats  discnminatingly  (food  from  non-food) 

High 

3 

No  work.     Plays  a  little 

Low 

4 

Tries  to  help 

5    " 

Only  simplest  tasks 

Middle 

Imbecile 

6   " 

Tasks  of  short  duration.     Washes  dishes 

High 

7    " 

Little  errands  in  the  house.     Dusts 

8   *' 

Errands.     Light  work.     Makes  beds 

Low 

9 

Heavier  work.    Scrubs.    Mends.    Lays  bricks. 
Cares  for  bath-room 

10    '* 

Good  institution  helpers.     Routine  work 

Middle 

Moron 

II 

Fairly  complicated  work  with  only  occasional 
oversight 

High 

12    ** 

Uses  machinery.     Can  care  for  animals.     No 
supervision  for  routine  work.     Cannot  plan 

One  important  correction  must  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  a  matter 
that  bears  upon  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded.  We  soon 
found  when  we  attempted  to  group  our  cases  that  those  chil- 
dren who  were  over  20  years  of  age  chronologically  were  a  dis- 
turbing factor  in  our  plan.  They  could  not  be  grouped  with 
the  others  of  the  same  mental  age.  Some  study  of  the  situa- 
tion showed  that  these  older  persons  were  doing  tasks  that 
seemingly  required  a  higher  mentality,  but  they  were  doing 
them  not  intelligently  but  aidomaticallyj  that  is  after  long  train-  > 
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ing  and  drill  jthey  had  learned  to  go  thru  the  motions  in  a  more 
or  less  efficient  manner. 

This  well  illustrates  the  way  in  which  feeble-nwinded  persons 
sometimes  seem  to  have  an  intelligence  beyond  their  menkU  age. 
The  man  who  is  40  years  of  age,  but  of  ten-year  mentality  has 
had  30  years  in  which  to  learn  not  only  more  ten-year  accom- 
•  plishments  than  any  one  normal  boy  of  ten  could  acquire,  but 
also  he  has  had  time  to  learn  to  do  by  habit  and  drill  many 
things  that  lie  cannot  possibly  imderstand.  In  making  the 
'  foregoing  classification  we  threw  out  all  cases  who  were  over 
20  years  of  age. 

Since  we  h*ve^b<?gujri  to  realize  the  enormous  nimiber  of  de- 
fectives we  are  bwildered  at  the  thot  of  segregating  them  all. 
^JL  There  are  betweem^oo,ooo  and  400,000  feeble-minded  persons 
in  the  United  States.  That  would  mean  1000  colonies  of  300  each, 
or  300  colonies  of  1000  each  —  from  2  to  30  institutions  in  each  * 
state  according  to  the  population.  In  view  of  such  an  enormous 
undertaking  we  naturally  look  about  to  see  if  anything  else  is 
possible.  Under  the  present  social  conditions  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  any  other  treatment  as  being  adequate  to  the  situation. 

But  when  the  mountain  would  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet 
went  to  the  mountain.  If  we  cannot  remove  the  mental  defective 
from  society  to  a  colony,  we  can  at  least  colonize  him  where  he 
is  and  possibly  this  may  be  made  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  other 
plan.  Indeed  it  requires  only  a  little  optimism  to  believe  that 
it  may  be  better  than  the  other,  vpne  of  the  main  reasons  thatv 
the  moron  is  so  dangerous  under  present  conditions  is  that  he  is 
not  understood ;  he  is  assumed  to  be  normal,  he  is  treated  like 
a  normal  person  and  is  expected  to  react  like  a  normal  person. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  feeble-minded  person 
taken  in  the  beginning,  understood  and  properly  treated,  be- 
comes vicious,  bad  or  dangerous.  On  the  contrary  there  is  much 
to  prove  that  he  is  not  vicious ;  he  may  be  made  so  by  mistreat- 
ment but  he  is  not  so  naturally.     A  menace  to  society  ?     Yes 
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when  mistreated,  when  not  cared  for,  when  allowed  or  compelled 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  intelligent  people.  If  a  nine  year  old  child 
is  left  alone  in  a  house  with  fire  and  matches  and  he  sets  fire  to 
the  house,  —  who  is  to  blame,  the  child  or  the  people  who  left 
him  in  such  a  position  ?  In  precisely  the  same  way  the  feeble- 
minded in  the  world  to-day  are  a  menace  to  society,  because  we 
have  not  understood  them,  because  we  have  placed  them  in  an 
environment  where  they  easily  go  wrong.  But  cared  for  and 
protected,  as  all  wise  parents  care  for  their  children,  these  chil- 
dren need  be  no  more  of  a  menace  than  other  children  are. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  matter  clear,  that  every 
normal  person  recognized  these  defectives,  that  a  moron  as  he 
grows  up  is  recognized  as  a  moron ;  altho  full  size  for  a  20  year 
old  boy,  with  a  physique  as  healthy  and  comely  as  that  of  the 
average,  all  realize  that  he  has  a  mind  of  8  or  10.  What  will  this 
changed  attitude  or  condition  mean  ?  In  the  first  place  it  will 
mean  that  we  will  teach  him  in  school  only  those  things  that  a 
ten  year  old  child  can  learn.  This  will  leave  him  with  a  minimum 
of  the  three  R's  and  a  maximum  of  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing. Suppose  he  is  ready  to  go  to  work ;  he  seeks  employment ; 
he  thinks  he  would  like  to  run  an  elevator  —  Will  any  one  employ 
him  ?  Does  any  one  employ  a  ten  year  old  boy  to  run  an  ele- 
vator ?  Why  not  ?  Not  because  he  has  not  the  strength,  not 
because  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  but  because  a  ten  year  old  boy 
is  known  not  to  have  sufficient  judgment  to  manage  a  machine 
where  a  slight  error  might  be  so  serious. 

If  it  is  asked  how  the  employer  is  going  to  know  that  this 
likely-looking  man  of  adult  years  and  normal-looking  physique 
has  only  the  mentality  of  a  10  year  old  child,  the  answer  is  at 
hand.  There  must  be  a  registration  bureau  where  the  grade  of 
intelligence  of  all  such  persons  is  recorded.  Until  some  other 
agency  is  established  for  this  purpose  the  public  schools  must 
serve  in  this  capacity.  Under  our  compulsory  education  laws 
every  child  must  attend  school.    Our  school  officers  are  already 
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discovering  that  for  their  own  efficiency  they  must  determine  the 
mentality  of  their  dull  children,  and  must  provide  for  them  such 
training  as  they  are  able  to  take.  They  will  record  the  degree 
of  efficiency  in  terms  of  mental  capacity.  But  what  will  impel 
the  employer  to  seek  the  information  that  he  can  obtain  from 
this  school  system  ?  In  many  states  the  employers  already  have 
the  strongest  kind  of  motive  to  seek  this  information.  This  is 
in  the  Employers'  Liability  Law.  Employers  will  be  quick  to 
learn  that  there  are  these  defective  persons  and  that  the  danger 
of  employing  them  in  complicated  work  is  very  great.  A  man 
who  employs  a  mental  defective  to  run  an  elevator  will  sooner 
or  later  be  compelled  to  pay  for  injuries  that  result  from 
such  a  boy's  lack  of  judgment.  He  will  then  seek  for  the 
information  that  will  protect  him;  and  will  act  upon  that 
information. 

Therefore,  if  our  20  year  old  boy  sought  the  job  of  running 
an  elevator  but  was  known  to  have  only  ten-year  intelligence,  he 
would  not  secure  the  job.  He  would  however  secure  such  a  job 
as  a  ten  year  old  boy  could  do.  Besides  getting  employment 
that  fitted  his  intelligence  he  would  be  treated  as  a  10  year  old 
child,  he  would  be  guarded  and  protected  from  dangers  of  all 
kinds  by  all  persons  who  had  intelligence.  With  this  protection 
bom  of  an  understanding  of  his  condition  he  would  get  along  very 
well;  having  been  properly  trained  as  a  young  boy  he  would 
probably  be  nearly  if  not  quite  self-supporting.  If  not  quite 
self-supporting  he  would  be  a  ward  of  the  state  and  whatever  he 
lacked  of  enough  to  support  himself  would  be  made  up  to  him  in 
the  proper  way. 

This  could  easily  be  arranged  thru  the  Police  Department 
or  the  Probation  system,  or  the  Department  of  Charities,  and 
would  be  justified  on  the  understanding  that  if  this  were  not  done 
the  individual  would  become  a  pauper  or  a  criminal  and  cost 
society  vastly  more  because  then  his  entire  support  would  be  at 
public  expense.    Thus  the  problem  would  be  largely  solved. 
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In  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  cases  he  would  live  out  his  life 
pleasantly,  happily,  and  be  relatively  useful. 

Our  first  problem  then  is  to  recognize  the  moron.  By  suitable 
mental  examination  they  must  be  discovered,  and  discovered  as 
early  as  possible.  This  is  best  done  in  public  schools.  If  a 
child  is  backward  he  must  be  carefully  watched.  If  it  is  only  a 
temporary  matter  or  one  due  to  physical  causes  which  can  be 
removed,  he  will  eventually  be  normal.  But  if  he  is  really  men- 
tally defective  it  will  soon  show  and  as  soon  as  it  is  determined 
his  treatment  must  begin.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  education,  of 
training.  We  must  learn  what  this  mental  defective  can  do, 
what  kind  of  training  is  profitable  to  him.  At  present  the  in- 
dications are  that  comparatively  few  people  who  are  mentally 
defective  are  ever  able  to  learn  to  read,  write  and  count,  or  in 
short  to  do  the  ordinary  school  work.  It  is  even  questionable 
whether  those  who  are  able  to  do  this  after  an  enormous  effort 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  make  the  effort ;  whether  their  efforts 
cannot  be  better  utilized  in  other  directions  which  will  make  them 
more  useful  and  happier. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn,  not  only  how  to  recognize  them,  but 
how  to  determine  what  degree  of  mentality  they  possess,  or 
where  in  the  scale  of  development  their  arrest  has  taken  place. 
Careful  studies  of  this  problem  will  show  us  the  kind  of  training 
that  is  adapted  to  each  one.  Trained  along  these  lines  from 
early  childhood,  kept  from  learning  vicious  ways  and  bad  habits, 
they  remain  innocent  children  with  much  of  the  naivet6  and 
attractiveness  of  normal  children.  They  are  simply  perpetual 
children.  They  may  live  to  be  sixty  years  of  age  and  still 
remain  the  same  childlike  persons  that  they  have  been  for  fifty 
years. 

There  are  many  things  that  they  can  be  trained  to  do 
with  sufficient  proficiency  to  pay  for  their  cost  of  maintenance. 
Here  then,  is  perhaps  the  solution  of  this  part  of  the  problem 
—  early   recognition,  careful  determination  of  the  degree  of 
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defect  and  careful  training  fitted  to  make  them  happy,  xiseful, 
and  self-supporting  under  direction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  we  have  said  here  is  based  upon  the 
view  that  these  mental  defectives  are  cases  of  arrest  of  develop- 
ment and  they  are  like  normal  children  of  the  age  at  which  their 
arrest  takes  place ;  and  that  our  safest  guide  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  comes  from  a  consideration  of  the  wise  treatment  for 
the  normal  child  of  that  age.  That  this  is  a  correct  view  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  every  day.  The  more  experi- 
ments and  tests  are  made  and  the  more  we  study  the  problem  of 
the  defective  the  more  we  discover  and  become  convinced  of  this 
truth. 

The  foregoing  is  not  proposed  for  all  mental  defectives.  It  is 
offered  as  a  possible  help  in  view  of  the  practical  impossibility 
of  segregating  the  large  number  of  defectives  that  we  are  finding 
in  every  community. 

Suppose  now  we  go  back  to  the  general  question  —  what  shall 

V^  we  do  with  people  of  low  ifitelligence  V  Colonize  them,  says  one ; 
sterilize  them,  says  another^  educate  them,  says  a  third.  Each 
plan  has  its  advocates  and  each  has  its  difficulties.  The  first  two 
seem  to  assume  that  the  people  of  low  intelligence  are  a  different 
group  and  should  be  treated  in  a  very  special  way ;  that  those  of 
us  who  are  pleased  to  style  ourselves  intelligent  have  the  right 
to  deprive  these  people  of  something  that  we  enjoy.  The  third 
plan  suggests  that  these  people  are  our  equals  in  some  things  and 
that  they  can  be  educated  as  we  have  been  educated. 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  what  facts  we  have  before  coming  to 
a  decision.  Our  facts  at  most  are  too  few  to  warrant  us  in  neg- 
lecting any.  To  begin  with,  no  student  of  the  problem  will 
admit  that  these  people  constitute  a  different  species  of  himianity. 
Some  intelligence  is  possessed  by  all  unless  possibly  the  very 
lowest.  It  is  a  question  of  degree  and  a  question  of  the  need  that 
the  individual  has  of  intelligence,  in  other  words  of  his  environ- 
ment. If  an  individual  cannot  adapt  himself  to  his  environment, 
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can  we  not  adapt  the  environment  to  him?  **This  is  what 
colonization  does,"  says  the  advocate  of  this  method.  In  theory 
this  is  true,  in  practice  it  is  also  often  true,  but  not  always.  With 
certain  high  grades  and  under  certain  conditions  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  restraint,  the  colony  becomes  practically  a  prison ;  only 
under  the  wisest  management,  by  the  most  broad-minded  policy 
can  this  element  of  restraint  be  kept  out  of  the  mind  of  the  high 
grade  defective.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  can  be  kept  entirely 
away  from  the  highest  grade.  Suppose  then  we  are  content  to 
colonize  as  many  as  can  be  made  contented  in  the  colony,  what 
of  the  others  ?  It  is  for  these  that  sterilization  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  panacea.  But  sterilization  seems  only  to  apply 
to  a  narrow  zone;  many  of  these  high  grades  are  regarded  as 
being  on  the  border  line,  where  it  is  of  doubtful  justice  to  take  this 
action.     Many  other  objections  are  urged. 

We  may  accept  the  verdict  that  the  facts,  particularly  those 
that  are  set  forth  in  this  study,  show  that  we  must  colonize  as 
many  of  the  feeble-minded  as  we  possibly  can,  that  we  must 
sterilize  some  and  then  we  discover  that  we  have  only  tithed  the 
problem,  we  have  not  solved  it.  We  still  have  left  one  expedient, 
that  of  educating  them.  "But,"  says  some  one,  "they  cannot  be 
educated,  they  have  not  mentality  enough  to  take  an  education." 
That  depends  upon  our  definition  of  education. 

The  group  that  cannot  be  colonized  and  many  of  those  indeed 
who  will  eventually  be  colonized,  and  the  group  where  we  are 
in  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  sterilizing  can  be  trained  to  a  rela- 
tively high  degree  in  certain  directions.  But  again,  says  some 
one,  they  will  always  be  vicious  and  dangerous  and  a  menace 
to  society.  There  are,  however,  no  facts  to  prove  this.  That 
may  sound  strange  in  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  in  this 
volume.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  studied 
people,  who  in  addition  to  their  feeble  minds,  have  had  a  bad 
environment,  have  been  misunderstood  and  mistreated. 

With  a  better  comprehension  of  the  natxire  of  these  persons, 
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with  wiser  methods  of  training  in  a  suitable  environment,  the 
viciousness  that  we  sometimes  see  will  seldom,  if  ever,  develop. 

Only  one  thing  remains  to  be  considered,  their  propagation. 
\^  We  have  said  that  no  feeble-minded  person  should  marry  or 
become  a  parent.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  ideal  eugenics  that 
cannot  be  denied.  But  the  ideal  and  the  practical  are  seldom  the 
same.  We  must  aim  at  the  ideal  but  take  what  we  can  get.  The 
feeble-minded  will  continue  to  become  parents  for  many  years  to 
come.  Let  us  face  the  fact  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Does  not 
our  horror  at  the  mating  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the  production 
of  more  feeble-minded  offspring  arise  largely  from  our  experiences 
with  them  up  to  the  present  time,  and  is  this  not  complicated 
by  the  bad  environment  and  mistreatment  of  which  we  have 
spoken  ?  When  we  have  learned  to  recognize  these  people  and 
learned  how  to  treat  them,  how  to  train  them,  will  not  the  situa- 
tion be  entirely  changed  ?  May  it  not  be  possible  that  we  will 
find  use  for  all  these  people  of  moderate  intelligence,  and  that  the 
production  of  so  many  high  grade  feeble-minded  is  only  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  more  people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do 
much  of  the  drudgery  of  the  world,  which  other  people  will  not 
do. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  advocating  such  a  procedure. 
The  point  is  made  merely  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
when  we  shall  have  come  to  understand  these  people  and  to  treat 
them  in  accordance  with  their  mental  condition,  their  low  in- 
telligence, that  a  large  part  of  our  problem  will  have  been  solved 
and  that  many  of  the  evils  that  we  now  complain  of  will  not 
reappear. 

We  have  said  that  in  spite  of  all  of  our  efforts,  after  we  have 
colonized  all  that  we  can,  these  people  will  become  parents;  so 
far  as  we  can  see  there  is  only  one  way  to  obviate  it,  that  is  by  a 
very  general  practice  of  sterilization.  If  the  process  of  vasectomy 
proves  as  satisfactory  as  its  advocates  believe,  it  may  be  that 
we  shall  ultimately  be  willing  to  sterilize  all  of  these  border- 
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line  cases,  and  then,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  objection 
to  their  marrying.  Indeed  it  has  already  b^en  proposed  more 
than  once,  that  when  a  feeble-minded  person  wishes  to  marry 
he  shall  be  told  that,  if  he  is  willing  to  submit  to  vasectomy, 
a  marriage  certificate  will  be  granted  and  he  may  enter  upon  a 
career  where  he  will  be  a  husband  but  not  a  father. 

Such  a  procedure  may  have  many  objections  and  may  be  re- 
pugnant to  many  of  us.  Nevertheless,  a  broad-minded  view  of 
the  problem,  a  willingness  to  consider  all  possible  solutions,  re- 
quires that  this  suggestion  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
conditions  as  they  will  be  when  our  fundamental  requirements 
are  achieved,  namely,  that  the  feeble-minded  are  recognized  and 
their  degree  of  mentality  and  responsibility  is  understood  and 
they  are  treated  in  the  manner  that  they  require. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  let  us  repeat  some  of  the  points  of 
this  Chapter. 

First:    the  mere  recognition  that  there  is  a  problem  of  the 
feeble-minded  will  go  a  long  way  toward  its  solution. 
\.    Second :  a  large  part  of  the  mental  defectives  who  cannot  be 
segregated  may  be  reasonably  and  safely  cared  for  in  their  homes, 
when  we  learn  to  recognize  them  for  what  they  are,  children  in 
intelligence,  tho  men  and  women  in  body. 
^<rhird :  we  must  increase  our  efforts  to  segregate  as  many  as 
possible,  because  for  a  long  time  to  come  there  will  be  a  larger 
number  who  need  colonization,  than  we  can  possibly  care  for. 
\  '    Fourth :  we  must  have  sterilization  wisely  and  carefully  prac- 
ticed for  the  solution  of  many  individual  ptoblems  that  are  not 
reached  by  any  other  method. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  we  have  demonstrated  that 
feeble-mindedness  is  sufficiently  prevalent  to  arouse  the  interest 
and  attract  the  attention  of  all  thotful  people  who  are  interested 
in  social  welfare ;  that  it  is  mostly  hereditary ;  that  it  underlies 
all  our  social  problems ;  that  because  of  these  facts  it  is  worthy  ^T 
the  attention  of  our  most  thotful  statesmen  and  social  leaders ; 
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that  much  of  the  time  and  money  and  energy  now  devoted  to 
other  things  may  be  more  wisely  spent  in  investigating  the 
problem  of  f eeble-mindedness ;  and  that  since  feeble-minded- 
ness  is  in  all  probability  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the 
Mendelian  Law  of  heredity,  the  way  is  open  for  eugenic 
procedure  which  shall  mean  much  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
race. 
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"This  history  is  the  most  important  one  that  exists  as  an  exposition  of  the  ti 
mission  of  feeble-mindedness  through  many  generations." 

^Johm  Hopkins  HosfiUU  BuU 

**  Or.  Goddard's  book  gives  the  thonghtfnl  reader  much  food  for  reflection, 
demonstrates  most  forcibly  that  the  feeble-minded  in  our  midst  constitute  a  dis 
menace  to  our  social  life." — Midieal  Timts, 

**  No  more  striking  example  of  the  supreme  force  of  heredity  could  be  desired 

**  The  most  illuminating  and  complete  of  all  the  studies  in  heredity  that  hare 
been  made,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  descent  of  mental  deficiency." 

—  BnlUtin  of  Tht  Medical  and  Ckirurgital  Facuity  ofMaryl 

**  This  is  the  most  convincing  of  the  sociological  studies  brought  out  by  the  c 
nics  morement" —  TAo  Independeni. 

''The  book  b  an  exceedingly  important  monograph  and  will  be  of  interest  t 
students  of  heredity  and  eugenics  as  well  as  to  social  workers  and  reformers." 

—  Social  Disi 

"  Dr.  Coddard  has  made  a  '  find ';  and  ke  has  also  had  the  training  which  em 
him  to  utilize  hb  discovery  to  the  utmost." — American  fonma/  of  Psychology. 
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BOOKS  OP  KINDRED  INTERBST 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Heredity 

By  HERBERT  EUGENE  WALTER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  in  Brown  University 

C/ctk,  J2mo,  264pages^  with  yafigurts  and  diagrams^  t'^jo  net 

An  excellent  sumnuuy  of  the  more  recent  phases  of  the  questions  of  he- 
redity which  are  at  present  agitating  the  biological  world.  The  author  goes 
unerringly  to  the  fundamentals  of  our  most  recent  advances,  yet  the  work 
is  so  simple  in  language  and  so  plain  in  illustration  that  anyone  interested 
in  either  animal  or  plant  breeding  can  read  it  to  advantage.  It  is  not  only 
a  good  text  to  put  into  the  hands  of  students  taking  courses  in  breeding,  he- 
redity, genetics,  eugenics,  or  evolution,  but  is  also  used  as  a  required  sup- 
plementary text  in  introductory  courses  on  general  biology  or  zodlogy. 

The  First  Principles  of  Evolution 

By  is.  HERBERT 

Clo^  8vo,  346  pages,  containing  go  illustrations  and  tahUs,  $^joo  net 

Though  there  are  hosts  of  books  dealing  with  Evolution,  they  are  either 
too  compendious  and  specialized,  or,  if  intended  for  the  average  reader,  too 
limited  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  a  simple,  yet  scientific,  man- 
ner, the  author  here  presents  the  problem  of  Evolution  comprehensively  in 
all  its  aspects.  

CONTBNTS 

Introduction — Evolution  in  General.  PabBontoIogy. 

Section  I — Inorganic  Evolution.  Geogn^hical  Distribution. 

The  Evolution  of  Matter.  Pakt  II — Theories  of  Evolution. 

Section  II — Organic  Evolution.  Section  III — Superoiganic  Evolution. 
Part  I — The  Facts  of  Evolution.  Social  Evolution. 

Morphology.  Conclusion — The  Formula  of  Evolution. 

Embryolo^.  The  Philosophy  of  Change. 

Classification. 

The  Meaning  of  Evolution 

By  SAMUEL  C.  SCHMUCKER 

CUtkf  ijmo,  agS  pages^  iUusiratid^  $iJo  net 

What  is  our  origin  ? 

What  arc  we  to  be  ? 

Can  we  help  the  great  advance  ? 

Prof  essor  Schmudker  in  thb  book  sets  about  to  meet  such  questions.  The 
ground  of  the  evolutionary  idea  itself  developed  by  Charles  Darwin^  its  mod- 
ification by  later  students  and  the  present  state  of  the  question,  are  told  in 
language  wholly  devoid  of  technical  terms.  The  work  is  dear,  comprehen- 
sive, but  not  detailed,  and  entir^  reverent. 
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BOOKS  OF  KINDRED  WTBREST 

MENDELISM 

By  R.  C.  PUNNETT 

Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caiut  College,  Cambridi^e  ;  Profenor  of  Biology  in  the  University  of 

Cambridge 

New  editiam  revised  and  enlarged,    Qoth^  t2mo,  illustraied,  $us  '^^^ 


"  By  far  the  best  popular  account  of  Mendelism  yet  published  ...  a  model  of  popular  scientific 
writing,  recalling  Huxley  at  his  best  .  .- . "  —  Tke  Diml. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEREDITY 

By  G.  ARCHDALL  REID,  M.B.,  F.R.S.E., 

With  a  Diagrammatic  Represenution  bv  HERBERT  HALL  TURNER,  Sarilian  Professor 

of  Astronomy,  Oxford. 

Cl0tk,  8vo,  xi-\-S4S  pages,  $s,so  met 

This  present  volume  is  a  discussion  of  the  entire  subject,  the  aim  being  to  make  it  comprehensible 
to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  scientific  investigator. 

HEREDITY  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

By  SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Author  of  **  The  New  Basis  of 

Civilisation,"  etc. 

CiofJk,  t2mo,  $US  '^^ 

"  It  is  a  bold  deduction,  wrought  out  with  perfect  logic,  and  shows  one  common  principle  active 
in  every  advance  from  the  lowest  unicellular  organism  to  the  highest  social  institution." — Am- 
nais  American  Academy. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  EUGENICS 

By  CATHERINE  and  W.  C.  DAMPIER  WHETHAM 

Paper,  8vo,  fojs  «'' 

The  present  little  book  outlines  the  history  and  methods  of  this  study  of  eugenics  under  social 
control  that  may  improve  or  impair  the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations  either  physically  or 
mentally. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEREDITY 

By  S.  HERBERT,  M.D.  (Vienna),  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  L.R.C.P. 

(Lond.). 

CUtA,  Svo,  UlustraUd,  $9joo  net 
This  book  is  the  only  one  of  its  scope  in  the  English  language. 
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The  Fitness  of  the  Environment 

By  LAWRENCE  J.   HENDERSON 

Assistant  Profiessor  of  Biological  Cbemistiy  in  Harvard  University 

CUikf  ijmff,  $f^o  mi 

''  Darwinian  fitness  is  compounded  of  a  mutual  relation- 
ship between  the  organism  and  the  environment.  Of  this, 
fitness  of  environment  is  quite  as  essential  a  component  as 
the  fitness  which  arises  in  the  process  of  organic  evolution; 
and  in  fundamental  characteristics  the  actual  environment  is 
the  fittest  possible  abode  of  life."  Such  is  the  thesis  which 
this  work  seeks  to  establish  through  discussions  of  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  characteristics  of  life  and  cosmogony,  and 
through  critical  study  of  the  properties  of  matter  in  ^  their 
biological  relations. 

Water  and  carbonic  add  are  shown  to  be  the  primary 
constituents  of  the  environment.  Analysis  shows  their  prop- 
erties, together  with  those  of  the  component  elements,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  carbon,  to  make  up  a  series  of  maxima, 
among  all  known  compounds  and  elements,  so  numerous,  so 
varied,  and  so  highly  favorable,  to  the  organic  mechanism 
that  the  fitness  of  the  world  for  life  assumes  an  importance 
not  less  than  the  fitness  which  has  been  won  by  adaptation 
in  the  course  of  organic  evolution. 

A  final  chapter  discusses  the  bearing  of  these  condusions 
upon  theories  of  organic  evolution,  modem  vitalism,  indud- 
ing  the  views  of  M.  Bergson,  and  the  old  natural  theology, 
and  seeks  to  harmonize  implications  of  design  with  the 
mechanistic  view  of  nature. 
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